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TONY BENN: 

Arguments for Democracy 
Edited by Chris Mullin 
257pp. Jonathan Cape. £6.95. 

0 224 01878 7 

This book is based upon speeches, 
lectures, and articles written or deli- 
vered in the two years up to April 
1981; in other words, on bits and 
pieces. Yet the text has far more 
unity than such a description might 
suggest, and compliments may 
reasonably go to the editor, a Trib- 
une journalist, for a pleasing pro- 
fessionalism. A point to watch is that 
this is a companion volume to the 
author's Arguments for Socialism 
(1979) which covered his speeches of 
1975-79. Not since Mr Gladstone’s 
Midlothian days have the ephemera 
of the platform been so lovingly gar- 
nered. 

And with reason. Mr Bonn is 
rather good Bt this sort of thing. He 
has a touch ten times lighter than 
that of Dr Owen. He is ten times 
less departmentally minded than 
Shirley williams (i refer of course, 
in eacn case, to tneir recent books). 
He has the expository zeal of Mr 
Powell. In fact, although he has 
some reputation as an administrator 
who rarely puts a foot wrong, he 
makes curiously little reference to his 
official experience.. But if he travels 
light where knowledge is concerned, 
his range of ideas is quite unusually 
wide, probably wider than that of 
anyone else in his own party. Some 
would say the ideas are not his own; 
that he is a ready borrower from 
young graduates and young journal- 
ists; but his receptiveness to fashion 
b surely partlyjo his credit. Benn’s 
pohUcal practice - might get -us intu 


Benn’s'carc e r "now ^ obiMion in '"= »' -"bilious 

I should be studying the careers of 
J .Irrn n .? ,e “’' vin S phase began Ramsay MacDonald and Harold Wil- 

in 1970, when the election defeat son w^h anxious care, and viewing 
suddenly removed him from the role concern Benn’s appeals to “fair- 
0f the J ,| 2 me minister’s bright young minded people in all parties, and in 
man. Before 1970 he went through none", his hopes of reawakening 
reformist and technocratic phases “rural radicalism” in "battles against 

U/hirh laotarl nl l AAn f tVia I i •_ D 


ri I . , ' Y7. v -Wivui — , , wait, miu Viewing 

suddenly removed him from the role with concern Benn’s appeals to "fair- morality of lhe"'success'enTovei 

ma?' JEEZ SfC 5 br, B hl y° un g JJ!!j4 d P?°P£ m al1 P a «tes. and in is also "an insult to many thou 
man. Before 1970 he went through none , his hopes of reawakening of small businessmen".) This is 


thc preacher of metaphysical woes to 
men with full stomachs. (He has very 
little to say on inflation.) When he 
compares the successes of thc gold 
speculator to the hardships of the 
steelworker, it is not the hardships 
suffered that worry him, but the im- 
morality of ihe success enjoyed. (It 
is also "an insult to many thousands 


reformist 


technocratic 


rural radicalism" in “battles against 


which lasted at least as long as his ,he squirearchy” and his concern for 
present mood. After 1970 he saw small businessmen. 


present mood. After 1970 he saw 
correctly that there was a left-wing 
ladder to the (op waiting to be 
climbed and that he was the only 
person around with sufficient stand- 


Mr Benn will, of course, have to 
rid himself of an entourage, some 
comically rabid, some, like Mr 
Meacher, quintessential!/ sincere 


"8 s** i-!- zzsusrszz o" k 

got the Left to commit itself to him, rather too obviouslv oradumn 
without committing himttelf in any SShc can r"v™lhL!eff a ,'haen 

H i in u ^S5STTf3fSSE 

nange to »ony Benn is also that, as previous premiers have 
winifli tif * i y #» t ° t j?. mcide . with a found, it is easier to acquire an en- 
f m t 5 ul :0n cncy * oura £ e than lo lose one. but bearing 
B iSc h l r??. r ? ; t ? Mc p ?. Wer to In mmd lhe dcflness with which he 
ts imital ? ns ; . Mn shed his former skin as chairman of 
nm^n D UP thA UCC ^ S ? l u e r , adlcal fa * hloas *** Fabian Society (1965-66), he 
Smo B w h P e T dd e . classes “! d l t e should not despair. Those of us who 
X2!5uSS aa ^ Bal5 “ 0Ba5 wfhlhe merely read the press have been 
deferential working class. He is a poorly served here, for journalists 

Wlt f h pr ?I etan ?il militants nave offered abuse which explains 
fJl k , ■Mhin*. whereas Benn needs Fn be 


” -os* .nits himself as a “..idem of The 
nndlS rnfar n r n„ ° H “ ley ' PplU'-ans, interms nf those around teachings of the histoiical Jesus - 
essentialll P h- r 8 „ m ’ “ an old man who is willing to «id I lay claim to be such a student 

and he i mocar? to knoJ “ISJto ! ,v^ e a f ticu,ale y° un B- A ma- and no more ...” who finds a "re- 

nothinfi o^mareisMdeas 1 Jor P° [lt ' a&n f a .person, but a volutionary” meaning in "loving thy 

o tiling or marxist ideas. group of people. Our journalists will neighbour as thyself ”, and, while 

Mr Benn’s lack of marxist analysis ?. ot Na V 1 .^ r ! ze ' will not explain to us somewhat coy about his own posi- 
may be singular, but it is not purely f. P Dlltl f ians sad at the head of tion, points to the bridge, a rather 
tactical. It stems from his roots in an SF* squadrons as under George IH. long one it seems, linking the 
older tradition. He is as he is at hor .. a B . enn 5 complaints about the teachings of Jesus with the Peasants' 
pains to stress, a time-traveller from media > the fierce light that beats Revolt, the Levellers, the Chartists. 

l '" n " * ecolottv. demfvrui’u inli>rnn«innnl. 


ianism. not prolctarianism; Benn 
does not put the working class first, 
and he seems, in this book, to have 
dropped his former flag from his 
masthead, about ■ an irreversible 
transfer of wealth and power to 
working people. At any rate, that 
phrase no longer appears. 

Mr Benn puts his own family 
tradition first. The key to his charac- 
ter is that he has never rebelled. He 
is a hereditary figure, just as Shirley 
Williams and Michael Foot are herc- 
ditary figures. They honour every- 
thing for which their parents stood 
(in Benn’s case this includes a reli- 

S iious mother as well as a political 
Either). Benn’s claim to a Christian 
foundation for his beliefs must be 
taken seriously. Though confirmed 
as an Anglican when al his public 
school, Westminster, he now pre- 
sents himself as a "student of the 
teachings of the historical Jesus - 
and I lay claim to be such a student 
and no more ...” who finds a “re- 
volutionary” meaning in “loving thy 
neighbour as thyself’’, and, while 
somewhat coy about his own posi- 


upon Mustique does not intrude 


a bygone age, that of the meat “P? n tJ' 1 !{ 8LI S u | ? d 
E dwardian conflict of Peers v Peo- “I 100 ^ ollan “ 


political pracflri^ mlghrget-us into — ^ enn f f ? eis at Faffing other evidence, one might 

difficulties, because it is not as^eood m ’ ° r S i2^if~ rtrctoriC k 0 i f i the ^ £P ncludc from this 810116 taat 

ai other ^eopleTp raSfc? buPhS 2 t wo ^ d . have . us beHewe. To Benn was in the hands of a select 

ideas certainly cannot bfdismssed ^ h^h » °. WOr i d ’ 8r 0 . u P.° 1 V ntimates ’ rather liko Hu B h 

by some swiping Tefereno? £ a Z n n 2Sf ^f d ’ n °i ^L bu ! Ga.tskell's Frogn.1 group. The lot of 

- — > " • - Q H. G. Wells s picture of the Liberal the northern artisan does not obtrude 


Ideas certainly cannot be dismissed 
by some sweeping reference to a 
supposed stock of better and wiser 
ideas held out to us by other politi- 
cians, for no such stock exists. 

His book falls into two parts. The 
OI }., Power of toe Estab- 
lishment , diagnoses the British dis- 
ense. Bntain is no democracy. We 
are the last unliberated colony. We 

S. 8 Pr cmi6 «hip that is really a 
dictatorship. The civil service has 
great and uncontrolled power; demo- 
control of science raises great 
toues, the press is in the hands of 

Ihfn Pr8SS I? rds ’ ^ he St0f y l08es OO- 

te /ill ±0 P“«W. but whe n Mr 
J 15 lha . 1 P° wer ,ies with the 
^ ^ w '* 1 not 2nd many to 

contend against him.. Democracy in 
this country has indeed been the 
ngjeaf, not of capitalism on its 

state Qf , ““titutional 

?«miS tb .u a P° werfui executive gov- 
in th f,l has doe P historic, roots 
6U L CS ’ cJasses . and insUtU- 
str!noJ Vhen B e enn ’ ever V °y a ^ n g on 
further ^.^Mhwght, goes a Bttle 

fullv unfo^ “Sf 1 ,f «“ * n °t bright- . 
mP n S fair ’ , tl3e answer all sensible ' 
H?® ajways given is that of 


understand his vision of the world, group of intimates, rather like Hugh 
we had better read, not Marx, but GaUskell’s Frognal group. The lot of 
H. O. Wells’s picture of the Liberal the northern artisan does not obtrude 
Party in The New Machlavelli, as ‘‘a largely. Benn is at his most Bennish 
system of hostilities and objections when he resembles an issue of Time 
that somehow achieves at times an Out, when he runs fast to keep up 
elusive common soul”. We have in with E. P. Thompson, when he 
Bonn an updated version of social- echoes metropolitan graduate con- 
jsm’s oldest enemy, bourgeois [eft venation. When he condemns “shal- 
llberajism. The emotions are old as low materialism”, he offers the ex- 
the hills. Benn scents danger in the citement of asceticism to the pri- 
swish of ermine, as Ian Paisley does vileged, to those who have some- 
in the swish of a soutane. The army thing to give up: in other words, not 
that Benn leads, the army of (he to -the Labour voters of ihe north, 
marginal, the grand coalition of When he turns to preach a socially 
blacks, gays, women, ecologists, conscious Christianity, he is again 
Irish, CND, and the militant lumpen- making the assumption of a middle- 
intelligentsia, may perfectly well class audience. When he talks of the 
turn into a historic force - the Guar- dangers of a military coup, when he 
dian made flesh, aS it were. Even so, denounces the feudal trappings of 
It would be as far from a marxlan the constitution, he is talking the 
class as one can be; not necessarily language of the class of *68. He is 


aao^nv s \? a 8 Bh °t ® hundred yeare . 

suonlS’vfc the answer8 i now Benn 
"PPliw the questions, i : 

• part of the book; 

silvev^ ^ ead » the author both 
SSf 1 h6av °ns, and prescribes 
HedeiUs with tbe relations 
thu Christianity • and sodalispi, 
nee/ U f!! re r o1 ! tf,e trades unions, the 
Part y democracy,. 
anrf»S ! the Ordering of Europe, 
transition • to democratic 

■■3%Saasrusaa 

ESi.’ i* ° u 8Hts. Before examining 

■Benn shiest positions in detail- and 1 

w f wlfat one' might think - ' : 
rerif««!?i e that the book, generally 
jJEHft a move . to the right, an , • 
rea “ ure i something which 
SS5 d °?®: w 5iL'Jt: is not,,a socialist '• 


Making a bed 

for' Jill after twenty years 

'We have here three torts of bed' 

(PJato, The Republic . 

' +'i ' * 'V -’T-r , '■’.,3-. ., '■/■v 

God 'made th> flnt'- (n a dreamwOrk^hop -i‘. ' : 
behind the bicyele leaning on. the nose 
of the carpenter from Minsk. Straight from the snows 
' ' of childhood, it came to a jingling stop. 

Take , off the runners and there you are: 
curved footboard, scalloped for reins, 
curved headboard, crested and carved 
with belts - a bed fit for a. tsar 

and tsarina. The carpenter took wood . 
and under hip gauging thumb it grew 
toward! the trolka-bed that you 
ftod I tested and found good. ! ; < 

.So why make another? A spare bed •; i>- * • . ; 

. may have Its uses:' as when one, 
at tbe end of ! day, having. eaten and jdone r 

the dishes, remember 1 ! tbe other bead ’ - . / 

• cm the other pillow, end ren resume . . j . 


of the first centmy. He offered no 
structural solution (o the problem of 
the oppressed Samaritan minority; 
indeed, even the story of the Good 
Samaritan has racist overtones. It is 
like a story about an intelligent Irish- 
man. or generous Scot; it implies the 
opposite can be taken as normal. On 
slavery. Jesus was sound (ic not 
against U), like all good and wise 
men, including, as rar as one can 
see, slaves, until very recently. The 
building up of Jesus as a forerunner 
of secular liberal collectivism creaks. 
So does the cant use of “Am I my 
brother's keeper?" as if it were a 
biblical injunction to trade unionism. 
For. first, it treats an interrogative as 
if it were an imperative, which is a 
simple inability to read; and, second- 
ly, the Question proceeds not from 
high authority, but from Cain, a 
murderer and therefore a debatable 
source of advice even on trade-union 
questions. 

The liberal or democratic socialist 
Jesus, never credible at serious 
levels, is now absurd even m popular 
levels, because the points considered 
vital by liberalism and social demo- 
cracy have changed so greatly in re- 
cent decades. None of this will stop 
Mr Benn presenting himself as “a 
socialist whose political commitment 
owes more to the teachings of Jesus 


owes more to me teachings of jesus 
- without the mysteries within which 
they are presented - than to the 
writings or Marx ... My brand of 


Revolt, the Levellers, the Chartists, 
ecology, democracy, international- 
ism, and the closea shop. This grey 
area between liberal protestamlsm 
and secular humanism may lack 
something in intellect, but if Benn is 
la error here, he has much of official 
religion with him. 

To sully these pages with gross 
plagiarism, Jesus is presented, in 
MugseridBe’s term, as the Labour 
member for Galilee South. The ac- 
tion of the Good Samaritan is identi- 
fied with the socialist position, when 
the reverse Is true. The Samaritan, 
far from seeking generic social ser- 
vices, fried to substitute charily for 
collectivism. Indeed, by -paying the 
innkeeper twopence from his own 

S ocket, he was positively inciting 
[erod to reduce social service 
budgets still further. The Good 
Samaritan, far from being a forerun- 
ner of Beveridge, was breaking every 
rule in the book. 

Jesus was no better when It comes 
to the liberal catechism of today. He 
was not the Harriet Beecher Stowe 


socialism derives from Christian 
teaching. I was confirmed as an 
Anglican, but as 1 have got older the 
mystery, the rilual and the organiza- 
tion of the church have been less 
interesting to me”. Benn calls out for 
Christians “to speak up loud and 
clear against monetarism and militar- 
ism . . . Britain too now needs a lib- 
eration theology ... In Britain today 
Christians have a key role in deter- 
mining the final outcome of the 
argument about the future pattern of 
power”. Benn's lightness of touch in 
occupying the middle ground be- 
tween Belief and unbelief, in 
touching on exactly the right current 
concerns in Christian and especially 
clerical thought, in presenting him- 
self as the heir of the Christian cen- 


hnnt* rt ” ’ 11 ,s not “ socialist : ptuuw, bu u pin resume ---y..:.-- 

Sf'£ Ur i°L d Wend > W wwlniig •. ' : • • / the broken journey, riding to sleep, 

that nftn? P >rfc l 065 not a PP ear under ,• • breathing In uniion, breathing (icep, • ( : 
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: Jon stallworthy 
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tunes, shows an instinct for repre- 
senting centre opinion which we (and 
the Militant Tendency) would be 
foolish to dismiss. 

.Benn's flair, for grasping the work- 
ings of the ordinary minn copies out 
in his handling of the House of 
Lords. It is not sufficient to say that 
its abolition, however trivial, would 
serve Labour well, as the issue that 
divides the party least (as with Glad- 
stone's Irish Church disestablishment 
in 1868);. or that it wonld probably 
push the Tories into, embarrass- 
ments; or that Benn has still ringing 
in his ears his first great Success, in 
retaining his seat on inheriting his 
father’s title. No; U is that, living in 
a society where progress is supposed 
to drop like manna and very rarely, 
does, ft can at Least be seen that the 
Tory majority in . ihe Upper House 
does, -, occasionally, block : Labour 
measures,- 'There, are a hundred and 
one o(her' reasons why Labour mani- 
festos' 'remain unconsummated; but 
none so visible as the House of Lords. 
Benn therefore speaks for popular 
prejudice when he says the upper 
House must go; but how he will nuss it 
when it has gone. 

. • Qiripusly, Bepn has already struck 
a giant Wow against democracy. He 
. may abolish the Lords, whjen will 
not matter, but he will also piit the 
monarchy . back in business, which- 
: will master very much. So long as We 
.had an apparently indestructible two- 
party .system, one could assume that 
the monarchy w6ufd remain decora- 
tive. But if, to accommodate Benn, 

• wp are to - have a multi-party system 
with p period of hung parliaments 
and great confrision, then the head 
of state has hi effect to create ma? 
jprittes where the electorate has 
failed, Mr Benn, being wise in lus 
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fact- ensuring that Charles IH will 
have -. to make more important 
decisions ;than any . monarch since 


non 


Wht ' , ^ fr •^'nvvill apjify hi! i L N l / l uM,/,| dartM^N [)' feVr i if* ilvf'^nr- ^'"i A "* /nA Ma ™™. virlu;illy ail llic 
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priictiu.' of liijit'-K'rimlini! iicoplc 
when 


sum- 


fet**«F£Sw ^Jtssirs 

•wine ( .f snfciv whffi k i J ■ i sc ' V;,lH,n ‘ lf 'he bourgeois slate. This 

rr sja 

lies, a ,37- ^certain 

enough lo make the City sfiivei.^nil mm. DnfSli o f ■“ n « i 3‘ r™™' ° f nlor ' 1,isni - &*«*»» a! 

^mir g , n lhat g - h bcy.wiJ the Of Britons hl.u.tfy and resolute of hv B-— "-■-^' n P" ali . sm ™. n 

elementary necessities of noliik.il in- CND marches .,„»' i iL ... ,jI U . C J 'L U 


while talking to (hem. 
nmned to the I'ulmo.) 

The author's advice to die unions 
is cursory, hut mild in im K< ]| c 
offers them freedom from incomes 
fiohcy, restoration of legal inmiuni- 
lies. B slum! ill ■'■lillniinu ..^1! 


T' ,M e 11,1,1 g* 1 ^ 5 ocyond the of Brrions hlmuJv and resolute r.f iiv n^nn ' i. v lun 

elementary necessities of noliiic.il in- CND marchers out of FlrnrC i?I «^i. f l nn 'i 1 K significant thai his 
duccmcnt. The unions arc to have alarmfagly ^ COnstrUC,ive *^"8 in 

what they cannot be prevented from miainsi onnressinn k u„?,riiSr f bls Vl,,ami: concerns a detailed plan 
having; abound poll J Bu" hark for -fare and “liS^ t,,e SC ? rily servic « 
the note of the true Benn. the liberal “offer us the m«i mJiJl , , - u™ 1 open mstllllllon - an issue 

idealist of Asquith's day. whicli rings fence stralei>v ,m< '.n«,£2 CtlCnb J tf dc " V ch ,s en,ollve - significant to jour- 
out in a plea for picketing "to be and that "a Seicrmffid SlS* 3fld - VC T e S raduates - and en- 
seen in its educational context" and home would nreven^nninl ? Ce H if 6 -? p . mar B Hia ] ‘° the questions of 
that “the less it can be presented as eject attackers^ ■* Wh n< j ^ st and capitalism ond the working class, 
a mere show of force the better" ^ough rhm thc old 1 Til hav , c ? ne can °, niy be 0 ,itt,e tic kled about 
Nice people, these Home Counties dreams of Wood fa him?' The fed f S y ,he ^'Parliamentary 

boys from good homes; but do they ment of a nuclear-free wirJ 1 ^ 136 " haV r once a £ a,n been drawn 
understand what boots arc for? And. against a nuclear nowe? h B i= ?#£ n L.° P? rIia mentananism and the 
even more incredibly, Benn suggests been tried 5 u*n a nec h e . ssities °f. an old-fashioned lead- 

that trade-union officials shouTJ be and the CND Ssh crshl P campaign. 

dem!£lJ£ C r l,0n and all the experiment - as they ifrelommifred ■ ln , l 'U° wa - vs Mr Benn’s truisms 
Cra - c wluch will to doing - nil we Hsk is ihar rm ® Ac simply assumes that 

Road 8 ° ng lhc , . Eust0n remember to adjust their foreicri m ° re < *SP 0tfra 7 wou, ° somehow im- 

f ? !° ,h,s - thftt P °Hcy beforehand! and not as E P ™ ve th,ngS ' “ mi 8 h ‘ produce, in 

Bern? wank fh^ n un,on . matters Japanese did, afterwards. Finlandiza- & unpredictflble wa ys< some dif- 
turn thefr minic a™ 1 » cl ' v ,'* ls }9 llon i* too important a task io be £ rence In P at A tem - but For better or 
Hk rrS cominunily poll- entrusted to such fiery ChurchhliaS for . wo «^ As with the Liberals' 
£n l h ^ d r P ers P c . rtlve • to defenders of the homeland HI q uam t belief in PR as the one thing 

araS,S ,0( ?n ) ! y T g SOci '1 i sciencc Bcnn - 85 Mr the charm of the prospec? 

grndiiatcs, ami, if you please, to n air i- n , . „ tus hes in nobody being allowed to 

V Kl - wlli,e Bc,,n admi - sisis nf Benn s f u l 0Wll ¥ con ' kl,ow w,lal henefirs it^vill confer 

ms ers capitalism in a way which he , g men T ,th bci,r *- For Thc Arguments of the title are emm 

will describe as secielisn,. '' e P uv,d “- They have a bias, n0 4 t ar S a m ei. S and one Si 

nn I, J? n0 ‘ t n,,| y h r c rc that one detects He makes referenr ‘ fS ^ nen!l ^ ht f ed as t0 whether 
5" c J« meil i «F Fudging. Over both to the dange? of?SSh!S eoml tS JS 8 ** fo *‘. m L or ? democracy, 
defence and the EEC. Benn chooses reveals that when in E KSt hf PLfiT po f ,nt whl . ch rin 8S hollow is 
roFuJI.v. and a httlc sur- was 

hanged befc.„ „ U ru (3 

say it could not change once again. 

He began as an opponent, became a 
supporter in the fate lyeiijs, and sat 


r" w ““ u uenn chooses reveas that when in the C H w ™ cn nn 8 s callow is 

his words carefully, and a little sur- was Tern told hi bask ™ . ° f consistenc y It takes 

«"e on the EEC bus US missiles in Br tain couId h, 5S* . nerve f ? br '"8 out a snow- 

thanged before, and one can hardly The basis is not hard to p h.!f d ; th. X democra tic idealism, at 

H^hL? U d 001 chan 8 e once again, seems on the whole reasiurfno^L ;L? e r T e as unabashedly run- 
He ocean as an ■tnnnndm — -...l. . W,1U|C reassuring that mng for Labour deoutv leader fin 

is not given to so effect, for premier) on the basis of a 

rights lo iSdi- 


seems on the whole 
such information was nui 

on the fence in 1971 when Heath rewder^^He a ihlib« er ° f tbe , ta P. e ' “.*: M VJtl " f, ‘ Ul voting rigma io nun. 
actually took us in. It was a matter news that Brilisf security mT.?. ?* ^ ade -u»ionists or individual 

s “ b. 
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hand now appears. We are not ex- v 1 ea ^ s ; .what the world well knows 
® C !L goi n$ 10 I eave the EEC; not ,,1at his relations with civil servants 

U" ha PPy For ways that are 

header?- lnC t that are vain ’ the 
has rouch to learn 


the long ran to prove very sutisfving 
- nor was the run likely to prove 
verv Ion®, within .u- 


acfly going to leave the E EC;' not 

'S ™ ,h gt>ln 8 t0 d0 some- 
thin rather different, called in the 


uiHHiuig Woman 
Autobiography Volume I 
2jj8pp. Collins. £8.95. 

00 216 326 8 


uiiiBrem, called m the “ urK a ''“ tor tiicks that are vain th* (U « - 
f£?” ■fir 1 " 1 repe i lin 8 Section H of heathen Chinee has much to learn SiJEf #?"*“* of Guards in Italy 
1972'' Th^m^n Co # m "? uni ties Act. f ™ m ‘he British mandarin, at an ? bS Ihe W&T Di ? ky Buck,e ^ 
KmK S i menns . takl,1 g a populist rate ,n Benn s eyes. Perhaps this tells , tb j re j Mllflt,ons of a Lord 

S± S& » L»nd li.V us som^i^bou. SK“ ?£ 


--- ...„ 1U11 m Buckle has written an encfeanlua 

very long. Within the clanHv^™^ bo . ok ’ which combines a porinyri w 
sensed a 'deeply serious pSSffuS rlV Vict0rlHn fan,ily - a **► 
glmg to aet out. Thp» P « IM u.v,™^ revealmg account of his disastrously 

oniiuint boyhood, and a superb de- 
scription, based on his wartime di- 
«rics, of hj s adventures during the 
Italian campaign. It Is beautifully 
written, often deeply moving, and 
very funny. So good is it, indeed, 

llfln arnntr mifU fadlintrl 


ZisIZZ owmuu 5 person slrue- 

glmg to oet out. There was little if 
any of the self-destructive nihilism 


<> wsssg 

Sf hfl 7 l 5 t ' Veen ? ,most cer1ai n death 
woS? f d »° US actioa and an allegedly 
worse fate out of i|. He was u>> 

raaJn* ' »* Flamboyantly out- 

rageous in behaviour, utterly 7 fear- 
less, meticulous in isita ■ 


«#7i 1 * s ‘he mellow wth ‘he media have sometimes been ' , a *W Pamboyantly out- 

mhfranL?®!, 80 ^ El,ro P enn in hi* rather uncons true live on his side £!£ i °n s j n behaviour, utter^fear- 

sav^ih in- «i, may i- be 100 soon ' , ’ he 9 >ns P ,r j*cy here, conspiracy there 1 learnS ll mi°f US in f taste - impressively 

(h! Z h m f ! y realism, "to think of Benn. like anyone else in a free Irfe Snh J V ,° f a wide ran fie of 

p<SuJS? , !n ni 5? s of 8 „ Pan -Eurapean e co n omy. produces what the market tnn^ nhanring ta ents ' a wit - a dilet- 

Peoples Congress ..." but he pins bear. Ine marlcet ta ^ on occasion, when discoursing 

his hopes on the United Narmnc ah !. , about his ancestrv. n nnnriam... 


----- U. a r UII-I^U ropes n 
Peoples Congress . but he pins will bear. 

S & ai-s-a-M 


■ UtlVUUl « 

of keep 

hljk Wilt. ,,, w aiivc, • 

o r Healc >'’ milch dubious patron 

K B °rioi°l e, !Ju e ^ Ir Be, ]. n has to Benn shares^with fhatclieritP 
nort;^ _|" a ther carefully . while sup- antiTCollectivists. Of course Whitehall 
nnli^n® ] l ,C jFFiaal Labour line of a ,s ‘Qo centralized and secretive* but 
defence policy, he hints have not the Liberals been saving 
at approval for the Swiss idea of a *h®* for years? Is Mr Benn th P 2 
.ffij?" ?h? y: W,th . aU respect to the simply catching up with what everv 

&h. th S " ' 8tra !¥ e [ « the CND ond else, is saying? On the whoK 

SSXfi.Qp Wou| o have to do a y«; but remember that is' a DOliti- 

fortmglit ; m camp each .year as a cian^s job. p Mtl 

. dwindfc. The bbpil, u b3"ta?5S! matlc > ft >l il ! efal ' ft P. 

wiga in a sleeping-bha are worse Yei n ? ( P San; 8 ave his distinct ' ‘ ' 

!3 i n "!t Vif.^aelSS f pIS- SblSlike Sffl? 1 ?-' ,f , 

pie is th_e i best- guarantee araihst .® h .°PP 


tore* Hk S frk. nC 5 s . t ^’ fl P° nd erous 
pore. His friendship was a consola- 
tion beyond measure in times when 

t“ ch »“ were "«dTc com" 
by, and has remained a precious 
memory ever since. F s 

Didc U v BuStif his arra ? of ta,cnts 
Lhcky Buckle presented problems. 

jjnere was . not .simply the ever- 

: S5ffi. PMabillty tfc{ ■ 1)“ S. 

probably end dot hdn*.. , ii 




- , — aiiut^, was t 

nous anxiety, how such a 7fin Te 
slide figure Would face the loni lit- 
fleness of life in a post-war society 
to | c °ulain few of those warm 
rock-pools in which such ' elegant' 
coruscatmg fauna could survive. But 
there was something very much 
deeper than either of these transient 
worries. • Dicky Buckie was riOt S 
tin ongtnaL It had all been done 

wiu?' q ,hL" ™ Ere h »<i S 

Wilde, there had been Fit-bank, 


thm tkJiZ* - i! j ,ruc ve n, hilism 
[5JJ. dl s‘ nguished so many of his 
k^nd At root there was clearly 
somctluns very much tougher and 
more enduring, and this book lidos 
to explain what it was. P 

th?f,.ll iS H mo J hc -\ si ^ e Buckle had 
linp in d , dy , '"hcritance; a long 
line oi hochwohlgeboring, once dis- 
tinguished but increasingly decrepit 

E St °E* main,y Crnv eiK and Gre 
vuies, the mere mention qf whose 

nfiUlf 5 Cou d make a P fl rty go, tram- 
pling on one another in tneir wild 

^,f 0r *5 e ®u tS ' Here we are given 
a tull and sober account of them 

E | hed Wi,h references to such 
I’JfiJt n . l . ore d *stant kinsmen as 
Di Ur , ngton * the Blessed Mar- 
EL P n , agene l and Lorenzo dei 
rif a d< i' Bu i°?. the °‘ her side were 
Chamleys, Braithwaites and Buckles- 

S nmf^- ,Ce ? ent ,7.' two generations 
of professional soldiers and a grand- 

i5f "S° aSk f d not hing more 
S an to bear men children 
to die for their count™. This formid- 
tole matriarch is the Most Upsetting 

fi? a - ° f ui he ? t,e - The core P of the 
books is about her upbringing in the 
deep p eace of the Victorian SZ™ 
hf 6 * . I Kr V K , to her family and 
h^^t^—Fry jeher deep faith that this 
g Id . “drily prep school” and 
that death was unimportant, and har 
loving relationship with her extraor- 

«S5h 8I h ,dSOn m 1 ® h «n. curiously 
of flft. he nev ^ r , lost faith, in- spiti 
? Q ii L W T*? :centriclt,es and apparent 
S^.LUy Buckle was aTuperb 

«actfv £ e “ er ' wnter - who knew 
2 how _ to amuse, and tactfully 

nte sr*i-5 


„ ji^, guuu i a ii| 

that one greets with mixed feelings 
Inc news tliat there will be five more 
volumes to follow. It will not be easy 
to keep up the standard. Tilt 
strength of this volume lies in lis 
sympathetic reconstruction of events 
that happened before the author was 
born and in the exuberant portrayal 
of Buckle at war. The rest of his lift 
has certainly been eventful, but passed 
largely in metropolitan social and 
artistic circles whose nffalrs will be 
very much caviar to the general. But 
tf he can set this world against lb* 
background of its times and make. « 
Proust succeeded in doing, the stoiy 
of his adventures within It both « 
microcosm reflecting vaster social 
changes and an illustration of ft* 

eternal fmihc ok n „i k.,man ms- 


« £eble 

Ipn. It was re- been Coen*,,, . .. had 

shopping 


■fti s tajBHEjg ^a-as sis °sa f 

»ssiet,-ft 4 S SSSSsTif 

Russia which would be under over- anJ of the No n mnf^m « d ^ n0bt>ery ^ of. Aesthetes and was not' the 
whelming pressure to bomb our !«„' i/ ° e . opconforoiist conscience- Only one of this; kind n iifd 

I • ■ ■ . : 1 ■ ’ • %|1 .• 


officer. on cam^nTTd Lulii,? 

ST'fe • him “ 

thelive* feadmess to lay down 
?. f faer grandsons”. Dicky 

noM L^ lprocale S her love - and 
, not just because Proust had dnm» 

■much the, same. He n“W outraged 
Around thfe relationsbip Dicky . 

’’ ^ 'I ' ' ' 


In People’s History and Social 
Theory (417pp. Routledge . 
Kegan Paul. £10.95; -pap «!««. 
T6-.?5; -ft^7ioO 0765 5), 

Samuel has assembled a collection oi 
papers first presented at a H stoiy 
Workshop held at ' Ruskin GoII*jp» 
Oxford, in December .1979- 
book aims to introduce the g ener r 


December 19 79. 
book aims to introduce the geu er “ 
reader to recent work in the ex P 1 af !“* 
mg field of socialist history and in- 
cludes sections on ' “People's ™ s ' 
toiy”, “Local History”, “Oral, T« r 
dition", “Peasant Studies”, “Femft; 
ism", “Labour History”, "SexU*! 
Poli tics" and “Culturalism".- Ainoi^ 

the contributors are Perry Andersof 1 

(who writes oij Communist pttv ws - . 
tory), Stuart Hall. Sheila --RoJJ 
bp tham and- E. P; Thompson (on ui? 

E olitics of theory), as well a* -A*}- 
ftdkte who, together with other 
writers, extends the discussion to, ; 
take in intematipnal issues. 
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The sorrows of one who laughs 


ISAK DINESEN: 

Letters from Africa 1914-1931 
Edited by Frans Lasson. Translated 
by Anne Bom 

474pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£12.95. 

Q 297 78000 X 

The first thing that needs to be said 
Bbout this exceptional volume of let- 
ters is that it has been attributed to 
the wrong author. “Isak Dinesen" 
did not come into being until 1934, 
almost three years after Karen 
Blixcn had left Africa in the harrow- 
ing circumstances that inform the 
book's closing pages. It's worth mak- 
ing the distinction, if only because 
the distinction was of such prime 
importance to its orieinator: when 
Karen Blixen added ^Isak" (which 
means “one who laughs" in Hebrew) 
to her maiden name, it was with a 
view to taking on the role of story- 
teller - a deliberate act of personal 
obliteration. The hallmark of Isak 
Dincsen's narrative art is a serene 
indifference to both happiness and 
misery, and every condition between 
the two. Life, according to this asex- 
ual tale-bearer, is of necessity tragi- 
comic. The Karen Blixen who wrote 
these letters from Africa to her fam- 
ily in Denmark is a passionate and 
argumentative woman of many and 
varied moods; a questioner; a fight- 
er. To talk of her in terms of seren- 
ity and detachment would be non- 
sensical. 

Karen Christen tze Dinesen was 
born -and raised in Rungstedlund, 
her family's eighteenth-century house 
in the small country town of Rung- 
sted, which is not far from Elsinore, 
like the latter’s most famous in- 
mate, she came "to look upon 'her 
country as a prison. In her twenties 
she had seen enough of European 
culture, in France and Italy, to con- 
vince her that she was being stifled. 
She was already proficient in two 
foreign languages, French and En- 
glish (she later became fluent in Ger- 
jnon), yet she was uncertain about 
the true nature of her gifts. She 
craved colour and excitement. “How 
desperately she longed for wings to 
carry her away”, wrote her brother 
inomas in his short memoir of her. 
ine wings which did transport her - 
to British East Africa, in 1914, when 
she was twenty-eight - belonged to 
Baron Bror BlUen-Finecke, who was 
P ^come her albatross for many- 
troublesQme years. Bror had a twin 
p rot her, Hans, with whom Karen 


doomed to vanish. It will be read 
when all the plodding, self- justifying 
memoirs of the colonists are long 
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took such pains to leave out of her 
masterpiece - the kind of details, in 
fact, with which most autobiog- 
raphies are top-heavy. There is no 
indication in Out of Africa that its 
author is struggling to preserve her 
relationship with her philandering 
husband; very little is said there ab- 
out the financial pressures lhat 
weighed upon her, while her love for 
the English aristocrat Denys Finch- 
Hatton is couched in language that 
suggests they were ideal hunting 
companions and brothers in the spir- 
.it, chums almost. The sexual anguish 
she felt whenever he left her to- go 


By Paul Bailey 

stands and billows such clear and 
simple human concepts as honest- 
ly, reliability, loyalty, fearlessness; 
an "honest woman” is a woman 
who maintains certain traditions in 
her relationship with men . . . 

In other words, honesty in women is 
equated with the retention of virgin- 
ity before marriage, and with com- 
plete sexual fidelity to the chosen 
partner afterwards. 

She argues less frequently, but 
with similar purpose , with he r 
mother, Ingeborg Dinesen. There is 
a magnificent letter in which she 
defends her right not to divorce Bror 
Blixen. How dare the family insist 
that she break her vows? They know 


nothing, these penny-pinchers, of her 

on his frequent trips is nierelV hinted (it^Fier imStionf onlv 

at, whereas in her letters to Thomas Q ( his waywardness with money. She 


- which were not written with pub- 
lication in mind - she declares it 
absolutely. “It is a magical effect 
that he has upon me; never have I 
ever known such a feeling of happi- 
ness as I have in his company, ft is 
as if I get light and air after having 
been confined in a room she 
tells her mother on September 21, 
1930. 

It is now certain that Karen Blixen 
twice thought herself pregnant by the 
lover she aptly nicknamed “Ariel". 
She was aware that the syphilis had 
been arrested to the extent that it 
was no longer infectious, yet she still 
had misgivings - perfectly under- 
standable ones for those pre- 
penicillin days - about bearing a 
child. She had doubts, too, about 
her liaison with Denys, who seemed 

- even at the time she was describing 
his "magical effect" upon her - to be 
wary of a deeper involvement. She 
sensed that “Ariel" would soon be 
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wary of a deeper involvement. She 
sensed that “Ariel" would soon be 
flitting away for ever. On May 14 
1931, she was to be proved right, 
though hardly in the manner she nad 
anticipated, when Denys's plane 
crashed shortly after take-off and he 
was killed instantly. The stoicism 
that is everywhere apparent in the 
intricately detailed stories of Isak 
Dinesen might well have been born 
in (his, the darkest, period of Karen 
Blixen's life. “I want so terribly to 
live, I want so terribly not to die", 
she had written to her brother five 
years earlier. U Mil remain a mys- 
tery exactly when she tried to com- 
mit suicide, but the attempt must 
have been made in those terrible 
months prior to her reluctant depar- 
had fnllen'hft^w’IfT- T om “ en ture tom N 8 on S a ® d ‘he coffee 
convinced heK 5 Pl??? B ! n w° Ve ‘ ij} v "8 plantation she had laboured in vain 
«X l ^.T rself . tba t Hans did not to run successfully. 


reciprocate her feelings, she settled 
Snf , 1 P“ re| y physicaflikeness, who 
E*!!? l L er ; with syphilis in the early 
days of their marriage. 

jL ha8 k 00 suggested* on what 
would appear to be reliable grounds, 
rH™. r b *l° ved • father, Wilhelm 
Waesen. suffered from the same dis- 
he had contracted In his 
& h 'u W,lhelni hanged himself in a 

Copenhagen boarding house when 

“■fWhnt of his five children 
was only ten. He had been depressed ■ 
IkI 2 C01 } sidera ble time, possibly at 
knowledge that his illness was by 
now unstoppable. This extraordinary 
“]f n wan a much-decorated soldier,. 

a Politician and an 
it was In that last capac- 
. «y. that he lived for many months 


capac- 

■*»».« iv*. many months 
.of Chippewa fridians in 
msconsm. "The Indians are better 


me iiiumub 

ttrnn our civill^qd people of Europe", 
£S r u n remeinoered him tell* 

JJfJ h® r * TTiefr eyes Bee more than 
ours, and they are wiser". His words' 
are echoed and re-echoed whenever 
£**ntes about the Kenyan Affr 
Scimalia hi particular. It is 
ctear trom her Correspondence, as it 
'5*j] ear “J her autobiography Out of 
n ° d6sitt - 
unlike the majority of white settlers 

m».i c' the natives ( her .word) into 
' -Even, when tie 
drlvnfI S her to the limits 
f? f ;^ as Perition, she retain* her be- 
attempt to chatige them 


At the end of the book, one finds 
Karen Blixen returning to her fam- 
ily, to the people who have supported 
her financially and against whom she 
has waged more or less constant in- 
tellectual and moral battles. The let- 
ters make one understand the depth 
of her need to turn herself into Isak ' 
Dinesen, to become - once and for 
all - a. witty, spectator of human 
affairs, whose - greatest concern is 
with the business , of writing. Iq 
several of them, however, she can be 
seen, hying to quell this. need: she 
wants to be open to every experi- 
ence; she wants to be involved in life 
to the fullest extent. She is at her 
most contentious when she is trying 
to convince her spinster aunt, Mary 
Bess Westentolz, that marriage is not 
neces$arily the holy answer tQ ,a 
maiden's pruyer, that there 'are 
women - Karen Blixen, for example 
- who would rather be free 'to go to 
safari,' or to study mathematics (a 
subject considered too “manly" for 
girls even in the early years, of -the 
twentieth century), or to do any- 
thing other than knit and sew arid 
tend to the requirements of a man. 
She reminds her aunt that her niece, 
Kareij, is interested in' sport and sci- 
ence as well as art. She points out 
that 1 : 


h woman!s. "moraJ5" areto de f“ 
stood as; soritething purely- -sexiial 
just , as : » Roman's “honor"' always 

has to Ho purely with sex.- Ab ... r _. _ 

r ‘'homJrable” man I? in .general faith in the deed itself. She Is, as Ivy 

- v ieudal society that was' thought to be a man whoundoi 1 - Compton-Burnett might have said. 
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to ^l)y ,ts to destroy therri. ' 

lUA^'ni A f riCa ? WOrJc .O^ rn 

essence d -.Kpcuras 'the 

■ “ *eudal society that was 


resents their interference in matters 
they are ill-equipped to understand. 
Simply because she and Bror are 
financially dependent on thc Dinesen 
estate does not give the various 
aunts and uncles the right to com- 
mand that she should terminate her 
marriage. Of course, she did divorce 
Bror Blixen eventually, but of her 
own volition; after much soul- 
searching, and when it was at last 
clear loiter that his affair with Jac- 
queline (“Cockie") Birkbeck was 
more serious than his customary 
casual fling. 

The fascination of this book is not 
just in the rounded picture it pro- 
vides of a vanished Africa, vivid 
though that is, but rather in the way 
it reveals the tormented landowner 
developing into the assured literary 
artist: the confusions of Karen 
Blixen become the fictional material 
for the “one who laughs". To 
appreciate these letters to the full, it 
is necessary to be acquainted not 
only with Out of Africa tin which 
both Farah, Blixen's Somali servant, 
and Kamante, her cook of genius, 
are unforgettably recreated), but 
with the neglected (neglected in Bri- 
tain, alas) stories of Isak Dinesen. 
One in particular deserves mention- 
ing - “The Dreamers” from Seven 
Gothic Tales, in which the famous 
operatic soprano Pellegrina Leo.ni 
loses her voice irretrievaoly during a 

E erformancc of Don Giovanni, “file 
ireamers” is a completely achieved 
fiction, casting its own peculiar spell, 
yet it does exhibit definite resembl- 
ances to Karen Blixen’s fated Afri- 
can life. The failure of her farm was 
like a mortal blow to her, as terrible 
as the singer’s loss of her dazzling 
gift. Pellegrina tells her closest friend 
and. devoted admirer to inform the 
world that she has died, and Karen 
Blixen writes to the ever loyal Tho- 
mas at 'the peak of her unhappiness 
to say that it is a dead woman who 
will be returning to Denmark. Pei- 
legrina elects to become an enchan- 
tress, as. her creator did; “I will be 
always many persons from now. 
Never again will I have my heart and 
my 'whole life bound up with one 
woritan, to suffer. jo much," It is the 
business of true stoiy tellers, to be 
many persons,' ^hom they will into 
life by means of artifice: Karen 
Blixen was in her mid-forties when 
she began, in earnest, to employ 
those means. 

Isak DInesen’s shrewdest and most 
sympathetic critic, Robert Lang- 
baum, has praised her' for her rare 
ability, to objectify a character's inner 


. . interrupt, 

slacken the narrative. Her abandon- 
ment of the psychological method 
was. the deliberate act of a writer of 
highly Sophisticated Intelligence 
for, as the letters display, she could 
analyse and dissect and worry over 
people's motives far ’ behaving 
they do vrith a properly buman’Vdn- 
cetn- tier: .Stories respect that con- 
cern, io the reader, so that : explica-' 
lion is unnecessary: - this absorber of 
tb? Greek,, myths .and the Norse 
as knew . that, she could put her 


an extremely “deedy" chronicler. Ex- 
amine the deeds, she hints, and you 
will see the man. And woman. 

The least satisfying aspect of the 
letters is, paradoxically, the one in 
which literature is discussed. Gals- 
worthy, and yet again Galsworthy - 
has The Forsyte Saga ever been ex- 
amined at such, length? That limi- 
ilcssly drab work is afforded the 
attention only masterpieces merit; 
and the editor of thc letters. Frans 
Lasson. could surely have spared us 
Precis Number Three of the SlOTy So 
Far. Doubts afe expressed on" the 
genius of Sierid Undser, whose Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter won its author the 
Nobel Prize. The Constant Nymph is 
lauded. Lawrence, Joyce, Eliot and 
Proust are not read, it seems, in the 
smart circles of Nairobi. Blixen ac- 
knowledges her indebtedness to Hans 
Christian Andersen mid to -the Jew- 
ish novelist Mefr Aron Goldschmidt, 
whose work is virtually unknown 
outside Denmark, but otherwise 
there is little about thc major influ- 
ences on her own writing. Some 
stray snippets tantalize, like the few 
notably observant thoughts on 
Dickens, which make one wish lhat 
she had looked more often at the 
incontestably great. She places Dick- 
ens with Shakespeare and Chaucer 
as the celebrator of a vital English- 
ness. His sympathy with the eccen- 
tric and outcast, she argues, more 
than compensates for the lip-service 
he pays tnc middle classes and their 
stifling morality, which are personi- 
fied for her by Britain's dull Hanover- 
ian Queen, Victoria. 

It is no wonder that so many of 
Isak Dinescn's stories are set at the 


end of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth, with 
the collapse of thc old order, the 
anden regime. Karen Blixen's politic- 
al views are not always easy to fol- 
low, but they are surprisingly repub- 
lican. This unashamed aristocrat des- 
pises the English for their besotted- 
ness with the monarchy. She seems 
to favour the idea of revolution, 
which fits uneasily with her haired 
for all things houTgeois. She has a 
Romantic notion that there are true 
aristocrats of the spirit, among whom 
are many of the black Africans 
whose love and Tespcct she never 
lost. She was, I suppose, essentially 
a feudalist ~ but of an unconvention- 
al kind. A feudalist and a feminist - 
it is a strikingly odd combination. 

. This absorbing, brilliant book has 
been translated by Anne Born, who 
admirably captures the Blixen tone. 
Since it was printed in America, thc 
English reader has to endure Amer- 
ican spelling and some unsettling 
punctuation: every parenthesis is 
■narked with two dashes and two 
commas. (Is this a Danish custom, 
perhaps?) One ghastly piece of jar- 
gon should be eliminated from a 
second edition - ''centering around". 

1 can'* behove that a sell-conscious 
stylist like Karen Blixen ever perpe- 
trated its equivalent, particularly in 
1928. Let me say finally that the 
collection contains one wonderful 
letter by another hand: it was written 
by Ingeborg Dinesen to her son, 
Thomas, and explains her daughter's 
wish to emulate Wilhelm Dinesen. It 
cannot fail to move anyone who be- 
lieves. as civilized people must be- 
lieve, in the selfless grandeur of dis- 
interested love. 


COMING ON OCTOBER 15 

Thomas Wiseman/Savage Day 

Thomas Wiseman’s new novel Savage Day addresses itself to a 
moral mystery, the crime of the atomic physicists to which 
Oppenhdmer alluded when he spoke of them all as having 
'known sin*. 

- On one level a thriller of exceptional suspensefulness, 
Wiseman 'fc novel turns the conventions of that form to his own 
rather special use - to look into the heart of darkness and inquire 
into the murderousness of the human spirit. 

Wiseman^ detective/inquirer is a failed physicist turned 
wartime security officer at Los Alamos. It is he, a man for whom 
the vast mind-boggling abstractions of the new physics seem to 
leave out the human dimension, who is faced with die task of 
solving a series of accidents at the atomic research station that 
appear to have about them an element of divine retribution. Are 
they acts of God, or of a madman? As the investigator Richter 
becomes more and more deeply drawn into the mystery, there 
begins tp emerge the outline of thc sin to which Oppenhdmer 
referred. This sin . or crime, Wiseman appears to suggest, was 
omniscience - knowing better than God. In the service of their 
monumental hubris the sdentists entered into a Faustian bargain 
to know all. Their - and our - nemesis is the discovery that God 
permits all, including the atomic bomb. 

Different readers will find different things to admire, and be 
held by in Thomas Wisqnahb novel. It; is. Eke his ate previous ; 
novels, amanyrsldedtal^His stronggift of stpry-tellingris very 
evident fade again. 

With a virtuosity of style and method that sometimes suggests 
several different writers, he has in the past written about 
Hollywood tycoons, the psychological knot that ties together a 
Nazi and a Jew in wartime Vienna, the novelist who begets his 
wife's affair with another man by imagining it, the pact that; cold 
war strategy enforces between escaping Nazis and their 
conquerors, and the spy as .fabled trickster. Underlying these 
vari^ strides. ax$ seve^ recurring themes, of which the mpst 
constant.has been escape from an intolerable situation, something 
that may date, back to his dwh escape at die age of eight from 
Nazi-overrun Austria. - 

Whatever the ostensible story in Wisemanh novels, there is 
always a subtext, a secret passage to other meanings, other aims. 
The TLS made this point in reviewing The Quick and the Dead 
when it said: ‘Mr WlsemanY detailed realism is unfailingly 
impressive. But ill works in the service not of social comment or 
psychological revelation but of high, sardonic satire. The humour 
■ , and the horror are both, subtler and more disquieting as a result.’ 

JONATHAN CAFE /£6.95 ! 
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By Janet Morgan 

may hi-cmm* mi no n| h-v. 
i lisit iiU'il m shape, wiili | Vilnius m 
■'liter life rr.iihmi’ disticv." - in iiv 
tlnilliisinniiie „f Huiid..in and 
Wimilsvard m ,|// //„ 

Men. I '.*7-1; “lie Inui pu-ked ur • a 
profoundly diMiirhinu piece nf j M . 
Icriiiiitaini ilia! day: Maiiiiulcr was a 
tMke freak. Bernstein InuJ trouble 
swallowing ilie iiilorniatiiin (hat a 
meyde nul on Id lv a Watergate 
hugger." We iiinve from the mk-.s i.f 
J ! .te Cambridge Umveisjiy Bicycle 
Llub IN7ti •- “If a horse, tin mcciing 
a bicycle, shows signs of restiveness, 
it is not alwnec wivii fA iLirtitm.nl ... 


An.I iv. i f'reiicii iMjipei i Min'.. r.mgL'.I 
■tide unit careliil an. 
ctiinlnfi in-, '..ill tie.iri . 

And The He, turn s of the ruble 1 
tills Works least well, fur an obvious 
reasmi. Ihackerav's remark which 
Uusl's [lie hunk - "Next i<> eating 
g-'Nd dinners, a healthy man with a 
benevolent turn ..f mind, must like, I 
Hunk. io lend about lliem" - is m>! 
completely foolish, since there is 
much pleasure to he had from look- 
ing through recipe books or res- 
taurant guides, even when there is 
no pressing need to cook a meal or 

CllOdW U'huro m .)!•>. O... .L 
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and with only two misprints mi ho w ! hl V 1 , M:, i n, '- Gc iieia 

first four volumes (in where kmiel Li/’^i ‘V 1 ,hc i: . lN ' 

on page 84 and U4 fvan ■‘llliieir’ • 11 lu,,l . n , 1 L-lark met with 

re.se hi M e.s Ixious weed, Pom cZZZl^.^" 1 i . n 

pouiids each may seen, rather stem k* k t 1 AT l bca,,,,u J» 

Imt not when compared to the price his L- jenJ’ mL,!,". ,,,d 8 c, " cnl 

of periodicals or petrol Indeed rim n<fi.c\V, L 11 1 lu . s,r " ,cs lllc exircme 
only reason for nr, |,n g Sn nil ^~* i ; ,nd da ^ ^ swunl 
Oxford Books as n port" lis , r,in??, L T" hy C - vcle ^Hcers. 
they arc all aniht.&es ^dcv^v lu ^ . * abandoned 
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uxiortt Bnoks as n portent is that 
they arc all anthologies: cleverly 
compiled by sharp-eyed ladies (this 
may not Ire compulsory) with an 
abundant data-base or instructive 
fire lids (the anthologist. Maii 
fncfuird gloomily recalls, nuicklv 
/earns to riread help ..f the 'Tin sim- 
there s something m Dickens" vuie- 
|VJ. bill .iiif/Kilogres none the less. 
Kcfreshmg, then, but recycled. 

The most successful of these four 
titles are Guests and Ht/sis nnd Cvcf- 
mg. Why should this be so? Not 
sunply because t(ie first is about a 
reunion*, hip (Pup/fc and Teachers . 
uuglil wurk. just; Management tin,) 
Mtoi./hor wouldn't) and the second 
j bou .L Hn invention ( Television won’t 
no; rite Newspaper is possible, hut 
because there is something absurd 
about this specific relationship and 
that particular invention. What holds 
more opportunities for mishap ihan" 
truing. t1 r accepting an invitation? 
WhH usas ridiculous as the lurching 
and tumbling and, once the machine 
is mastered, the proselytizing rhapso- 
dies of the bicyclist? And rhc idiotic 
activity or spectacle is the one besi 
suited to the anthologist’s snippets 
and quips No need lor the editor to 
I reafc up long reflective passages or 
to elucidate obscurities; and no 
strain on rhc reader, who dues not 
mind his nKeiition being distracted as 
lie is drawn from one text to 
nnother, since he is not being re- 
quired ro CLUiccntiiite in the first ■ 
[dace. In (jttcsis ami Hosts, for ins- 1 
fancc, wt* move fr.jm rhe telegram ■ 
Lord Charles Berestord (IS4b-Jyi l >) i 
sent io the Prince <> f Wales. "Verv i 
iorry can't come. Lie follows hi- I 


... ... , allll j. 1(1 

sound either pretentious (compare 
the iitml rood Guide, ur some of 
Bernard Levin s pieces in The Times . 
or. ij noted here, Andre Simon: 
melting-tender, symmetrical circles 
nf roast pork, with a cemre piece nf 
trujlle, and nn' iindcrtastc of garlic 
and the jellified gravy from the 
joint ) or daft, as in di Lampedusa's 
‘.V nuanuoneu account „f i( lc rt )!icririlll i m ' 
altogether as a cyclist s weapon.") at dinner in Sicily in the ifftOs: “The 

. Claire Tomnlin has a more difficult . lln,,shed Sold of the crusts, the 
task. The passages she quotes are , °/ su § ar and cinnamon 

long and thoughtful; tltev invite us to J I e 7. u " cd ' werc but includes to 
consider the delights mid terro.s ot SS t,el,a ,. hls rc J ei,scl1 *he in- 
fhe lelaiion between parents and .t™ r f when lhe knife broke the 
children, and we cannot .skip easily ^ : , c:imc n sn,tJ kc laden with 

from one evtract m another. Mote- i' , 1 T l ;r' ‘-'Iiickcn livers, •liard- 
oyer. as Mrs Tomalin explains in her r Vm ' ILV ‘ d '^ken ami 
introduction, over the cenuiries Lhere loll, ^ 111 of piiring hoi, 

were important changes in attitude ^ t ? n - ln ^ macnronl . which the 
m the obligations and expectations Sf ee Bave an exquisite hue of 
which parents and children were held uetJe ' 

,\ 0 .„ en k 0y ' J ,ie r a,ir,1 , r ‘h's iindiul- Theodora Fitzgihhou has done hor 
lief iSt t l ,erefnrc had to organize !' esl - There are 'sternly helpful link- 
nvm.r.M ,f d f L r:imc h, - ,r linking m g passage, on cut ins habits,, Im 

.™T S a th;|1 ,hc n»*r Is dis- Perial R time , , he use of rh" f o k Ji 
\n tt«J" UdC f Wi,re of these “ shir «s ,hc cniirt »>f Louis \|V sixteenth 
editor t' ll i.p K | M tfWry , slilBe ,lle CC,,hiry l,rc,lkf; ists in Lent, and the 

riSr. m K M be cxactl - v ™ ns ' l,B, P| | on of drink, supplied free 

ngm - iiiKlerstanding but not indul- "p board ships of the pin t 

Elf’ i' 1 ? Ved , bu 1 "? l seniiineriltil, cri- She also offers us some deliberately 
lial but calm. Thus we are given runny passuaes- take Pi Li,?; . 1 y 
John Locke’s noughts Concefring nitoilj Si « ^ 

of . 093 ** “ ,J,use native "Madame. 1 have only cried S t 


pw, 'mm 


m x-m 

^ ) A i 




Thu.doia Fitzgibhou has done her 
bust. There are sternly helpful link- 
tng passages, on eating habits in Im- 
!*nal Rome, the use of rhe f k at 
the court of Louis \(v. sixtt.-c.iih- 
ttnlury hreuk fasts in Lent, nnd the 

mndiiimiinn ..r .. . . ,,n - 




ihfjee'^d the public md pocka 

Recorded Works of Robert bighion I hTn . Llf -’ J in,e L anJ 

50 plates. Element Rooks Tbf oj ! »> X ' 14 ;J 7 tennis Rose 195pp. 
shire. £8.95. 0 9507579 0 nSt *• ' Salisbury, 

likenesses " at half a guinea to °ft erin Z "«««* 

Wells to iUustratin g * Sterne °t ” 7 (! Wi IV* r[ ,,s ■ 1 v,,, Rj ,s ,ln * tor at Sadler s 
Interesting, Sentimental and Hum J ! “Kings Representing the Most 

t >*.. r r (John ails 1 H?2r:r: Wjr m mm T 

titles*' which include genre scenes V v ‘7* lV " ■ Vlli - llls " ,lll » IOf M 

above, biblical ami thontri ' ' Stni ) 11,1 th'' professions as \Hum;d 
attempts « such astern 

tinn stranded a, K ”’/»*<vv from the Trench Rwh , 


f^'ting Paitj on her singmS' 

nwfc ^^ 1 ^ . twicc . f" 


PropeSr these WSC “'S ^ 

SK ,1l ““ n ; a , rt: no ‘ t0 be cured by »f truffled chicken info fikf Cum? 
rules, or a direct contest. ...” - and once, when for the firsi ti,™ i 

ai d, in contrast, Susanna Wesley's “ ~ ■ • rsl !,mc 1 

advice on child-rearing, written in 


r < „i “'im me minus 

of children, the first thing io be done 
ij to conquer their will and bring 
them in an obedient temper ’’ 
We are reminded of Fanny Burney's 


l . • ■ iwi uic ursi nine i 

a.MU-rcnrme, wrfitun i„ *l^wte ""'silZl 

of children ihf^r *° f‘- rm ,he ,l,ilu,s ; l,l,hol °g |St places among familiar 
cr cmictren, the first thine to be dnn.^ treasures, to Ciirnriki-i ■■■«/! »l 


irr»nciira- uimuiar 

Sr surpmc arld Please the 


Beverlv Nichols’s description of 
amaze men t in The wav* inLhich'her bucketsfu 1 ! of ca? 

5l,n endured his inoculation, in 1797 o n b eer ( .\ v ^ ,pero . r Julian's attack 
at the age of two and B quarter whn^m^ Z , mad D e - vo “ :,nd tern 
looking “at the blood with great vu l noi /He .moil Bflc r chlJS 1 know 
curiosity m i the must profound silent you smell of 5 Si necN L r ' / l ? ,,t 

: -ff 1 *! M" Rarnsny’s L tfo® 


_ rtct s. : — . mu lows nv 

post , to the letter in which Iidmunil 
Gqssc described “the most charming 

who “h S T ,i? IiVer W _! :i,de ' 1 Holmes® 
who has the most delightful readi- 
ness in going to hed - has been there 
twice already today - before dinner". 
We arc given Anthony Powell's story 
or Maurice Bowra’s i^rrihu 


c \t i,--—. rowcii s story 

of Maurice Bowra’s terrible experi- 
ence at Garsinvton, when Lady 
Ottolitic Morrell came down 


, (nine UUWn IO 

breakfast: “The parlourmaid . . . 
fixed her eyes on Bowra. The toast 
was there when he came down, 
m lady , " and Michael Holroyd’s 
memorable visit to l.ytion Strach'ey’s 
brother James: “In our glasses there 
showed a faint blush of red wine 
from the Wine Society, hut 1 was the 
only one who so much as sipped anv 

olL S I? tS s ? ,omn, y 'ipped theiri 
down the sink at the conclusion of 
the meal." 

As J ot . Cyoliiip we are led from 
the warnings of the Northern Wheel - 
cr August 17, 1892 - “In young girls 
the bones of the pelvis arc not uble 
to resist the tension to ride a bicycle, 


.ai me niood with treat vuu nni /n7 ^ii. V 1 Know 

“3 m)s° !£ n't fio d° 

ir&j's&ss wsr-s. te r T 

like hirtls .Hilling cherries iln d rasp- all iieiuded'd/ui' rh UC H Tart J- re urc 

2s sa«* p fw a? « 

Mich ae | C L ray rPs 3 pcTe “ W h e n I°Wal °" roastr p« rk )- 

X2 ,r . A| Bf" and an anonymous carol, A 9i iest f Hosts has Dai™ 

epmS known m the seventeenth Ashford (‘‘He was a lonely man in a 
cemmy: remote spot and he liked people and 

rhen bowed down the highcsi irec Kn ntih 0 h d ' d " 0t kflOW m “ny"). 

Uni o his mother's hand: Kl?.* 0rah ? mc s chapter where 

Then she cried, “See Joseph. Kn ^ ^ ora Sf s m Mole's store cun- 

I have chcrnes at command”. boards, and Margot Asnuith‘« in 

}L“ t tQUchi "P G011 «‘ion. most dc- wou^mthe bu , l,er ' "’^'1 them 1 
licately assembred. This little book is he wL ? A * llian come ’'- Along 

&! .Pf w . istl °m and humanity, like with^ V?' & we are Presented 

the lines it takes from Coventry Pal- u„ a ■ ' M®cdonnell's story of u r 
more's The Toys: V ‘ Hu M ,ns ' and the twelve suitcaws: 

For on „ table drawn beside his {ffl 1 ^ ^ lik « 

., , f . . head u , , Westminster . . . odd 

He had put. within his reach, shoes, boox'S, newspapers bits of 

A box or counters and a red-veined ro P e * photographs apti pic^res 

A piece of glass abraded j?yjhc suitcasewdTlwIled 

And six or seven shells, ° C ' g-* Theatricals", ar£ 

A bottle of bluebells, 2J c [J l,re su ‘tcase was filled with 


corded up mid sciiled anil labelled, 
in huge scarlet letters, “Dispnkh- 

’ n\/nT U ’ ,f W,IS “wIwk for 
Donald tn protest 

Ltmiv m h,f “ cr,, , ss (|R1 fefU'r King 
£n 1 hihiipe s daughter. L.iuise. 

O i n \? f , 1 ■ . Belgians, wrote to 
Ouet n Victoria m 1H44 “My father is 

the , hei V B ' s nios{ oasv to 
^nl K 10 W»l^' 

■is P tf? S r r Hctnilod instructions 
•is to lus diet, sleeping habits, exer- 
f tc ,; J ^ :,l h er i ne White horn's Dis- 
U'Tjj { , ? ne host I heard ur appears 
to fall asleep; he then wakes with a 

should" he ^ b r? ' ‘ Darli ?«' F thlnk we 
should be gome now’. Alas. 1 sup- 

, cou ' dn ’t work it too 
M, r ? p’-'JHL a " awful ,a fe Lold bv 
M‘in Prichard herself of “one don’s 
wife who was left to wind up an 
undergraduate tea-party while her 
husband went to chffi? she grew so 
desperate for convirsntion as the 
euning wore on that she was re- 
duced to tearing up and burning old 
underwear m the grate, so as n, 

rr* 0I ?* the di " ercnl colours of 

« ms .n“ (Dd , d; lhiS «**«« 

Surely not T ' hal cpisodc - 

M SS Mretugems (“an a«is- 
specially briefed, would tear 


through the shop, out the side dooi. 
and catch her in his arms") andrt 
Bertrand Russell’s celebrated revel*- 
lion . . and suddenly, ns I *■* 
liding along a country road. I real- 
i-**ed that I nn longer loved Alp 
. . But here, too, are new «• 
lights: William Saroyan: "The action 
ol the imagination ' brines home to 
the bicycle-rider the limitlcssness ol 
the potential in all things"; Alfred 
Jarry’s The Passion Considered** 
Uphill Bicycle Race (19ti9): “Je» 
went down for the third time at u |i 
eleven ill turn"; and Josd Antoni® 
Viera-Gnllo of Chile: "Socialism can 
only come riding on 3 bicycle'- 
Flann O’Brien's bicycles 
half-human nnd his humans ha« 
bicycles in their veins; “He will walk 
smartly always and never sit uO#J 
and he will le’ati against the wall with 
his elbow out and slay like that alt 
night in his kitchen instead of 
to bed”. There you are - bicyclists 
always were eccentric. James 
puls it best, in Ulysses : 

Mis eyes followed the high fiiN** 
in homespun, beard and bicycle, 
listening woman at his side. t-C^ 
ing front the vegetarian. Only 
ecnobbles and fruit. Don’t eat 

beef-steak Her stockings JJ 

louse over her ankles, f 
that: so tasteless they are. Tn®* 
literary ethereal people ® • 
Dreamy. cloudy, symboW 
Esthetes they are. 


W p r _ * n ai u p v'ures 


Wne. £^.5o!o723 r ff^9i.^T^J 
■Sf'haTSS* ,S h' SCd nn that of 

-naSitarsart 


naiionul flags. The book has an w 
duction on the origins of flag 5 
includes separate chapters on tne 
ited Kingdom, North America, . ^ 

a ir ... a rbf MW 


America, Europe. Africa, the MW 
East, Asia and Oceania and Austin 

.. I rr . » nf in^ril 


cast. Asia and uccama ww ^ - 
as well ns covering tile flags of mre 
tinned organizations, signal flags, i 
worn by merchant ships and > . 

It is illustrated with linedr*'™/ 
an5 colour p.«. t f s - 
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Constructs and confessions 


tiHKVKI. I.1NDOI': 

I he Opium Haler 

A Life of 'I humus LV* Quincey 
4 . 13 pp. Dent, til 2. 

II 4l.U (14358 7 

To call a biography nf De Quincey 
lhe Opium- Eater is to hint at trou- 
ble As Grcvei Lindop remarks, if 
ever a man was a one-honk man, ii 
was De Quincey, and that single 
great success. The Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater , has already 
done lhe business of any future biog- 
rapher in n manner hard to compete 
with. There's no getting away from 
Dc Quincey ’s version, which is often 
the sole authority. It's as though nn 
academic find elected to write the 
Life of Ihtntlet, Prince of Denmark, 
using Shakespeare ns a source. 

It helps tin'll there are good tilings 
l»e Quincey left out. At various 
limes, he wrote nhnui the leading 
literary celebrities he knew, especial- 
ly Wordsworth and Coleridge, but 
iml about whut it wns like to be a 
literary journalist in the first half of 


the nineteenth century, earning a 
precarious living in Edinburgh by 
writing for Blackwood's nnd Tail's. 
The Opium-Eater wnuld be worth 


1)l- Quincey had to give, pcrhnn*. 
hmnngc, ur he would n»i haw re- 
sponded by inviting him m ii a v be- 
fore he had seen him. Nor would lie 
have set his. visitor uj . in a satellite 
hou^.dinl'l in Dove CoiLitn.*, nur cu- 
trusted tu him lhe task of seeine his 
pamphlet on the Cun veil tinn uf’Cin- 
!ru through the press. Bui De Qiiin- 
cey in Ins early twenties unluckily 
tailed to become indispensable. 
Wordsworili and Coleridge were pre- 
pared to use him in lesser tasks and 
to borrow his hooks, hut they didn’t 
respect him (Wordsworth didn’t lis- 
ten when he talked) or even 

altogether like him. Crahb Robinson 
indicates what was probably wrong 
with him nt this lime - “He is too 
much an admirer nnd disciple to 
have anything of his own". De Quin- 
ccy succeeded, when he succeeded at 
all, only with the women nr the 
Wordsworth circle - Dorothy, Mary 
and Sara lliitehiuson - and with the 
children. He went nut nf his way to 
be kind tn ihc children, writing notes 
to lliem, buying presents, and insist- 
ing that he would teach young John- 
ny Wurdswoith Latin by his own 
special method. In fact, as Dorothy 
Wordsworth quite quickly noticed, 
the course of Latin lessons never 


possessing if only for its evocation of 
that gruelling existence. 

But it also has Dc Quincey, who 
makes an absorbing subject. The de- 
solating story of his childhood 
and youth bears any number of re- 
tellings. though the best insights re- 
main De Qumcey’s own: he noted 
the bereavements' and betrayals with 
the freshness nf an age newly sensi- 
tive to the world of the child. His 
father, Thomas Quincey, a rising 
Manchester businessman, died ot 
tuberculosis when the future writer 
was not quite eight, leaving a widow 
and children supposedly provided 
for. Tn fact, the trustees mismanaged 
me estate, and there was never quite, 
enough for the socially-ambitious 
Mrs Quincey and her wayward sons. 

Grevel Lindop follows previous 
biogrnphers JancT De Quincey him- 
”»■ . d,sl,k '"« Mrs Quincey. and 
no w° nder . she subscribed to the 
i! n the late eighteenth 
ch M’ - hat ,he S rea,e st danger in 

£.in. ng t io ip° n ,h<? child. 

Si/h han have Th° nias 's head 
School by success »l Bath Grammar 
terS, s! J e removed him and thus 
Ji S the - only s « l 'sfactory edu- 
she w; a? X P? nenCe he had - Worse. 
Dre«lni^ r.f d a PP roVal a » d any ex- 
ISJSJSJii f .S ialernai wnrn, fh so sys- 
brofhp Cfl H y !“?»"» and his next 

ESttrw look Iike c,ear cases 

able ih M na de ,P rivat ion. two miser- 
?an a wn» re u W "° as teenagers both 
Tlioin« ay- *l er tone in writing to 
der hf c Can <J ulte awM; no won- 

of nI™ Some,,n ? e . s falls into a strain 
in reply? 01 * 5, P ltifu * se H-j*istification 

You would scarcely have addres- 
p-.rij 06 ’ d * had been a member of 
l anmment or a distinguished Bar- 
i. L or ® judge or Chancellor of 
vm. t x ?? e fl uer ' in the l °ne which 
{,i4 hold in your last letter which 
addresses me sometimes as a baby 
“nu sometimes as a poor crazy 
h? rV Tj decayed gentleman 
boarded out by his friends in a 
reurea situation where he may sit 
roodino and moping by the fire- 
side and not disgrace his family by 
a m ° re public exhibition. If I, in- 
«eaa of labouring for years to 
ni„ Ure j 8 feat scheme of philoso- 
phy and education, had pushed 
myself forward in the paths of 
t«^? n y ul B ar ambition ... I am i 
nstble that I should have experi- 

frnm d H very r differe nt treatment ! 
,r om all my female relatives. i 

™| n , eff ° rt te compensate was J 
Wifliim u? “doptive fatfier-figure in 1 

SiKajSs i 

“I'iiTSiU'KS' ! 

tioShin W ^ rdSWOrth ' Dc Q ui ncey rela- i 
IheiX W,IS " ever as successful as i 
wver fel^- 11 one - because it ! 

w orth 2 L reC,prOCa ! ,y ' Words ' £ 
nn must have wanted something c 


i properly materialized. Dc Quinccv 
f was genuinely nice with children, but 
the time he spent with them always 
turned out less than he had prom- 
1 ised, and far less than his grand 
: educational schemes would have re- 
1 quired. 

Before long Wordsworth must 
have known that he should never 
have tangled with De Quincey. He 
and Hazlitt were much alike in being 
insecure to the point of paranoia, 
anil outrageously demanding of their 
acquaintance. They also as journal- 
ists had tin insatiable thirst for copy, 
so that the friendship of the great 
man became more useful dead than 
alive. The cutticsl stories known ab- 
out Wordsworth (and Coleridge too) 
come from one or other of them, 
and Dc Quinccy’s are classic. Almost 
everything he printed about Words- 
worth denigrates him. Dc Quincey's 
own, very personal, sense of dis- 
appointment translates itself into the 
physical description he gave of the 
poet in Tail's in 1839. in the scries of 
articles aftorwurds better known as 
Recollections of the Lakes and the 
Lake Poets - that his innnners were 
bad, his dress slovenly, his handling 
of books philistine, and his move- 
ments ungainly - "Wordsworth was, 
upon the whole, not a well-made 
man". The debunking extends mer- 
cilessly to the family circle: Mrs 
Wordsworth "was generally pro- 
nounced very plain” and had “a con- 
siderable obliquity of vision", com- 
monly known as a squint. With 
apparent frankness, De Quincey 
admits that his account of Words- 
worth may appear coloured “with a 
spirit of pique or illiberality": 

I shall acknowledge then, on mv 
own part - and I feel that 1 might 
even make the same acknowledge- 
ment on the part of Professor Wil- 
son, . . . that to neither of us . . . 
has Wordsworth made those re- 
turns of friendship and kindness 
which most firmly I maintain that 
we were entitled to have chal- 
lenged. More by far in sorrow 
than in anger ... I acknowledge 
myself to have been long alienated 
from Wordsworth; sometimes even 
I feel a rising emotion of hostility - 
nay, something, I fear, too nearly 
akin to vindictive hatred. Strange 
revolution of the human heart! 

But was De Quincey entitled to | 
expect so much in return for his 

K outhful disci pies hip? Lindop traces 
is bitterness to Wordsworth's “cool 
disapproval" of his affair and mar- 
riage with the farmer’s daughter, 
Margaret Simpson, in 1817. and 
makes the plausible suggestion that 
Margaret's death in 1837 brought De 
Quincey's mind back to the Words- 
worths’ slights: "The ear is deaf that 
should have been solaced by the 
sound of welcome." But while Mar- 
garet’s death may account for the 
widower's publishing his unfriendly 
commentary on Wordsworth, he had c 
clearly been harbouring it since the r 


By Marilyn Butler 

s '‘[feiwc w.is given. Under tile L'lli.e 
1 v ttKuplainiiig ilxnii L.ikel.iiul gic.- 

- j||>- lie managed in I M? I tu amvcv ro 
L' Kent-,'*, friend Richard WiuhIIimiw 

ih.it Wui dswni tli I i.i 1 1 nut been veix 

- fund of his link- daiightci Kale, hul 
*> might have Been inn fund u f ||j», 

- sister Domthy. He told Wundlmuse 

- 'U I ales cm rent m Lakeland that. 

he was himself tin- lather «»t Mrs. 
Wordsworth's child linn died. . . 
j Hie Grounds fur this fiction, were 
I the plainness ot the child's appear- 
ance, the Ci unnai alive want ol 

fondness ... Words won fi 

for Ihc little thing, and the opium 
, ?«ter's partiality for it, and grief at 
; lls deain . . . Again there was an 
| unnatural tale current, nnd which 
the Opium Eater had heard even 
in London, of Wordswuuh bavin i; 
been intimate with his own siste'i 
which De Quincey thought hail 
arisen because of the poet's habit 
nl kissing his sister on meeting mill 
[tin ling - ns lie did with all female 
relatives. Until stories lie vigorous- 
ly denied. 

Quite what Wordsworth did to de- 
serve such a campaign uf insinuation 
and vilification remains a hit of a 
mystery. He was prim with friends 
who became addicted to opium or 
seduced local girls, as Coleridge and 
Hazlitt had already found out. But, 
lifter De Quincey had offended oil 
both counts, Wordsworth did after 
all in 1818 help him to get lhe edi- 
torship of the Westmorland Gazette, 
which launched him on his journalis- 
tic career and was thus one of the 
most useful favours he ever received. 
De Quincey was not good at re- 
membering such acts of friendship 
when they did come his way. Profes- 
sor (John) Wilson, “Christopher 
North ', the editor of Blackwood's, 
lent him money and wooed him with 
exemplary patience and sympathy 
throughout 1820-21. only to see De 
Quincey send his masterpiece, the 
articles which became The Confes- 
sions of an English Opium Eater , to 
the rival London Magazine. In this 
long biography, there are no anec- 
dotes of De Quincey himself helping , 
the career oF a younger writer, 
though for close oh forty years he 
wns eminent enough to have done it. 
He emerges rather like n character in 
one of Maria Edgeworth's Fashion- 
able Tales, an egotistical French 
countess who takes favours off her 
English friend as a kind of tithe, 
without any sense that the other per- 
son’s generosity does her credit - 
“You see it is her humour - English 
humours must not be trifled with - 
her humour, you sec, is to give". 

Like many egotists, De Quincey 
developed a sweet and gentle man- 
ner, so that other people ended up 
loving to give. In fact he displayed a 
real talent for exacting the respect, 
affection and support his mother had 
starved him of. His relations with his 
children, especially his three daugh- 
ters, have a peculiar fascination, and 
is a story well told by Lindop, with- 
out intrusive moralizing. At the be- 
ginning of his literary career, in the 
1820s, De Quincey was desperately 
hard up because he could not write 
fast enough to keep, himself and his ' 
large brood. He was pursued by cre- 
ditors and spent the 1830s in and out 
of the debtors' sanctuary around 
Holy rood House. (This was a kind of 
open-plan Marslialsea run on distinc- 
tively Scottish lines, which included a 
strictly enforced rest for debt- 
collectors on the Sabbath.) De Quin- 
cey avoided giving clues to his pur- 
suers by using his children to carty 
his copy to the offices of Black- 
wood’s or Tail's. He would arrange 
to meet them late at night in alleys 
off the Canongaie or on the George 
the Fourth bridge, to the misery of 
his youngest daughter Florence, “mv 
heart rushing into my mouth with 
the natural terrors of footsteps 
approaching and rushing down again 
into my shoes when left to quiet and 
(he ghosts". Throughout most qf 


"I lh«- fi.ircl'.liip the children cnifure<l 
w.is uniii*cc\s.tiy. a*. I imlnp shows: 
De Ginuiev could often have p.ml 
ot! troublesome debts with th..- 
money lie received (ruin his journal- 
ism. hail fie chosen to d<> mi. and all 
his life lie waste! nils- paid rein nn 
several apartments at the same time. 
His children knew this, and even 
suspected that lie didn't really want 
i" settle down in a stable noisy 
household. He liked best ro be oil 
his own in some cell piled high with 
ms eve i -growing, wholly private cul- 
k'clinn ot hunks and papers. He 
loved his children, hut they dropped 
qiiiekly cult or his mind, us the little 
Wmdsvvorlhs h:ul done, and us the 
London waif and (lie teenage prosti- 
tute Ann drop nut of his life in the 
( unlexsions . 

His daughters' suspicions that he 
could mintage on bis own were never 
really acted upon. All three seemed 
to like playing Little Dorril to his 
bather of the Marslialsea; the spins* 
ler Emily also, sis l.indnp remarks, 
enjoyed playing F-inina to his Mi 
Wuodhouse. Tile other two post- 
poned marrying, to the ages ol tliir- 
ly-six and twenty-eight, in order to 
keep the home fires hurnhig for 
Papa. They were lucky not to have 
been immolated for tlicir pains. Dc 
Quincey became increasingly eccen- 
tric in later life, and no doubt in- 
creasingly endearing, and a number 
of stories arc lold of how he set fire 
at inter vals to his study, his waste- 
paper basket, his latest review and 
even his hair. 

The children of artists have often 
hud to make sacrifices for a parent’s 
Muse, and in De Quincey's case 
something worth while came of it: 
over the yeurs he turned into a prac- 
tised and intermittently brilliant wri- 


ter. Luidup is able to use the formal 
"f the literary biography effectively 
to clarify some of the most interest- 
ing issues of tins rich, lough career. 
f>ne is the controversy Du Quincey 
hirusHl raised, of the relationship 
between his creativity and his opium* 
taking. Du Quinccv has always laid 
liimsejf open to the suspicions of 
moralists, since his handling of the 
topic of npiuin is equivocal. Qn the 
one hand, he warns of the pains of 
addiction, and represents his life as 
distinguished above all by suffering; 
on ihc other hand, lie attributes to 
opium a heightening ot experience, 
wli.it lie describes in Sus/nria de Pro- 
fun tits as the amplification of thc- 
sense of space and above all of time. 
Lint lop leaves on one sale the issue 
or vvfiat effect prolonged opium- 
taking had on De Quincey's facul- 
ties. as u problem the medical pro- 
fession has yet finally In solve. Bat 
lie does show that De Quincey’s best 
periods of creativity followed liis two 
most sustained efforts to give up the 
drug. when, after painfully enduring 
the withdrawal symptoms,' he smbih 
ized his daily dose at a level well 
Mow what lie had been used to. He 
worked best in the early 182(ls. when 
lie produced The Confessions, and 
after 1844, the era of Sttspiria de 
Pmjundis H844), The English Mail 
Coach (1849) and the Postscript de- 
scribing the Williams and MTKean 
murders which he added in 1854 to 
On Murder Considered as one of the 
Fine Arts. 

But when he has to confront De 
Quincey directly as a writer, Lindop 
begins to encounter real difficulties. 
His format is no longer a help; most 
literary biographers experience 
awkwardness in moving between 
narrative and literary criticism. In 


their childhood he could not openly 
live with his children for any leneLh 
of time. When their mother died, his 


eldest daughter Margaret had to take 
over the task of scraping together 
money for food and rent. But much 
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THE EAGLE’S GIFT 
... . Carlos Castenada 

1 he sixth in the remark able series describing the bizarre world of 
sorcery. 

t'6.95 

THE MONEY LENDERS 
_, Anthony Sampson 

The first major book to describe Lhe power and workings of the 
international bankers and their enormous influence over nations 
and polities, particularly the third world. 

L'7.95 

GWEN JOHN 1876-1939 
Susan Chitty 

The absorbing biography of Augustus John a quiet sister, who 
painted loss and better than he, had a passionate affair with Rodin 
and died of starvation and self- neglect. 
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MICHAEL FOOT- A PORTRAIT 
Simon Hoggart and David Leigh 

The first biography of the Labour leader, which traces his 
fascinating career and reveals how hia views today were influenced 
by Ins formative years in a household whose radical politics were 
part of his upbringing. 

Illustrated Paperback £4.95 
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GOLDENEYE 
Malcolm Macdonald 

A powerful sLory of love in which a young Scottish girl flees from 
her native highland home in 1919 to make a new life In the tough 
pioneering background of a remote Canadian prairie town. 

£7.60 

A BREED OF HEROES 
, . . Alan Judd 

Compulsively readable. lean think of very few recent first novels 
os entertaining, as ambitious and as successful.'- Melvyn Bragg 

£6.95 
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Quincey's cavr Efictc art- n>i \ln>ri 
nils, sinvi; lilt: writing is nficii .w« 
xetu-ri r. hard hi cvaliuic ami even 
iiartf lu describe. At mic [mini Lin- 
dup tries lu distinguish he tween the 
journalist and the artist - nnly when 
De Quincey wrote as the latter was 
lie “in quest nF (he meaning nf his 
life" - but there isn't always support 
Tor this distinction in De Quincey's 
own writing. No wonder. He was 
nothing if not a journalist: virtually 
everything was written for immediate 

C ublic.ition in a magazine. Like 
amh and Hazlitl, he capitalized on 
the sudden shift in public taste after 
the alarms and controversies of Jit In- 
211. when Cobbett’s attacks on Old 
Corruption had constituted the mo- 
de! of great journalism. 

In the decade that followed, the 
subjects that earned most reclame 
were personal - the writer himself, 
his memories, the people he had 
known and the books he had read. 
Dc Qnincey developed two techni- 
ques, which stood Imu in good stead 
through a career which fur outlasted 
those of his two closest rivals. He 
could appropriate learned material, 
on topics ns diverse us the galaxies, 
the Chinese War and political ecu- 


itoniv, where he was commonly de- 
pendent on someone clse's hooks. 
This method had the disadvantage of 
graying him into mistakes or sim- 
plifications. ns well as downright 
dullness, and it also laid him open to 
charges of plugiarism. Alternatively 
lie "objectified" private material, 
writing about his own dreams uml 
memories tis illustrations of general 
laws of psychology. In [he latter class 
comes his account of how he suc- 
cumbed to opium addiction. The 
Confessions, which he claimed as a 
contribution to the understanding of 
addiction and of the psychology nf 
dreaming, The two categories were 
not distinct for De Qnincey, who 
was. like Coleridge, an unsystem- 


atic fHilyinath. wry proud nf the 
range of his learning. He miiki jus- 
til)' Ills preoccupation with himself 
on ihc snme grounds as Ik- justified 
his frankness a I nun Wordsworth. 
Until toiu'cs added to useful know- 
ledge. '"I low invaluable should we all 
feel any record i» he. which should 
ruise the curtain upon Shakespeare's 
daily life - lii.s [mbits, personal and 
sodul. his intellectual tastes, and his 
opinions on contemporary men. 
hooks, events or national prospects!" 

But (hough De Qnincey can pu.se 
as h researcher, in his later life espe- 
cially he seems to have developed a 
certain contempt for that sort of 
literalness. hi fact. I ho ugh Liudup 
does not bring this out. flic revised 
literary values and the theory of 
writing which he evolved after '1844 
must seem for many modern readers 
by far the most interesting aspect of 
the Opium-Eater's whole career. The 
Confrsutmx may be selective and in- 
troverted as ant obi ngrapf ties go. hut 
l hey remain sufficiently conventional 
to narrate the events nf De Quin- 
sy's life in a chronological manner, 
which implies a linear, causative con- 
nection hetwcLMi one experience and 
the next. Roughly a quarter of u 
century later, bnywia dc Projimdis 
imd The English Mail-Conch are not 
concerned with consciousness moving 
through time. IDc Quiuccy writes in 
Suspiria that the mind is like a 
palimpsest, a parchment on which a 
succession of experiences have been 
imprinted and imperfectly erased: 
everything is still there waiting lu be 
recovered, in memory, in fantasy 
or in dream. These late writings 
dreamily re-enact the normally sup- 
pressed past. The effect is quite 
inf fere ill from documentary writing, 
(hough De Qnincey still had some of 
this to do when he amplified parts nf 
the Confessions for the Collected 
Edition of Ins writing in Ut5o. Both 
enterprises can lay claim to be auto- 


biography - bin the more cx.iIk- 
manner subverts the c< 1111010:1 unto- 
biographical mode. 

Dc Qnmccy's growing impatience 
with literalness became explicit after 
he wrote a fanciful essay on ■•'ihe 
System nf the Heavens" rl.S-liij. 
According to De Qnincey. the nebu- 
la which he had seen through the 
telescope of his astronomer friend 
John Pringle Nicliol was the head of 
a demon, full nf "brutalities un- 
speakable". When, a few years later, 
lie was preparing to re-publish the 
article, Nicliol pointed out in evident 
embarrassment that further work 
with a more powerful telescope had 
settled the mystery of the nebula, 
not in De Quincey’s favour. De 
Quincey thought it absurd that any- 
one clse's explanation should be 
thought to have a bearing on his: 
"That a new stage of progress has 
altered the appearances, as doubtless 
further stages will alter them, con- 
cerns me nothing .... Niehnl 
apparently misunderstood the ease «s 
though it required a real phe- 
nomenon for its basis.” He hail 
offered one explanation; let scientists 
offer another. All such constructs 
were independent of “reality” which, 
if it had objective existence m nil, 
was unknowable. 

At its most characteristic, De 
Quincey’s late style is self-conscious, 
ornate mid mannered; a structuralist 
might praise it for thus proclaiming 
that it has no status except ns writ- 
ing. But De Quincey can use a quite 
diftcrent tactic, as he does in a bril- 
liant piece of "rapport age", the Tru- 
man CHpote-like re-living of two 
mass-murders committed by one 
John Williams in 1811, which he 
.appended to his tiresome ly facetious 
On Murder Considered os One of the 
Fine Arts. Or he can employ his high 
style and still tangle intngumgly with 
documentation, as he does in "Going 


Down with the Victory”, one nf the 
constituent parts of The English 
Mail-Couch, which claims in describe 
his nieiimries nf carrying the news of 
the Battle of Talavcra through the 
countryside. “It conies as a sui prise 
to realise", icmarks Lindup “that De 
Quincey had been staying al West- 
hay (a house his mother took in 
Somerset | when the news of 
Talavera reached England early in 
August 18Uy, and had not visited 
London for several weeks.” The 
coadiride. with its specific military 
news, becomes as plain an example 
of "faction” as the closely- 
documented description of the mur- 
ders. De Quincey never seems so 
"real" as when engaged in overset- 
ting the distinction between fact and 
fiction. 

To write the academic biography 
of such a man is to grasp a snake by 
the tail. One solution would be to 
submit to De Quineey’s literary 
values, to write a psvchobiogrnphy, 
or merely supplement the imagina- 
tive version on the grounds that it 
can’t be supplanted. This is not at all 
the kind of book Lindop has written. 
Another response to the problem 
would be the headmaslerly one, of 
treating De Quincey severely ns the 
notorious liar many of his critics 
have taken him to be. Lindnp has 
evidently considered this tactic, but 
in the end it isn't what he does. He 
compromises by quoting, on perhaps 
a dozen occasions, one of De Quin- 
cey's brilliant but unverifiable de- 
scriptions, while lie accompanies it 
with the equivalent of the warning 
on a packet of cigarettes. In this 
style we are told in Dc Quincey's 
graphic detail of how. as a teenage 
runaway, he befriended the prosti- 
tute Ann in London; the next para- 
graph opens, "This touching story is 
at least possible”. We Team as 
though it is fact that in 1816 or 1817. 
drugged with laudanum against the 


Inte rest versus ideology 


JBy Don ald Greene 

BRIAN McCREA: 

Henry Fielding and (he Politics of 
Mld-Eiglitccnlh-CeiKury England 

P^PP- University of Georgia Press. 
0^820.1 (1531 ft 

Fielding’s earliest known political 
writings arc two long fragmentary 
poems, composed in the late 172th 
with the encouragement of his cousin 
Ludy Mary Woiltoy Montagu, in 
which he sturdily defends Sir Robert 
Walpole from Pope’s attacks,- and 
two short sets of verses addressed to 
Walpole, somewhat obsequious in 
tone und (perhaps whimsically) beg- 
ging him for a "sinecure'*. During 
the 17.10s he wrote numerous plays, 
such as Pusauin. which, following 
the lead of The Beggar's Opera, satF 
rize Walpole as a cynical and corrupt 
politician. In 17.19 he became editor, 
with James Ralph, of the Craftsman. 
one of the chief journals of the 
opposition to Walpole. Wnlepole's 
Daily Gazetteer counter-attacked by 
accusing Fielding of ingratitude - 
which Fielding in effect admitted, 
confessing. j'n October 1740. that he 
•jad received some gratuity from 
"Roberto" for suppressing the pub- 
lication of a book against Mm. 

, perhaps 7rtitaf?mft Great; 

V tii JaiiuiiryM74i Field brought' out' 

• X em onlad t fiercely attacking 
Walpole, labelled "Mammon", for 
supposedly trying to prevent Admiral 
vemon, a hero of the opposition, 
from taking Portobclio from the 
Spanish. But in December 1741, just 
after Walpole's followers had suf- 
fered serious fosses in a generalclec- 
non, Fielding published The Opposi- 
tion; A Vision, depicting the new 
opposition MPs as a motley team of 
braying asses; the passengers in the 
wagon they are awkwardly pulling 
decide to transfer themselves to the 
comfortable coach of a kindly pas- 
sing gentleman, obviously Walpole. 

The opposition declined to take 
Fielding’s advice, and, Walpole re- 
signed two months later, narrowly 
escaping impeachment. The follow- 
ing year, 1743, Fielding published his 
(suppressed?) Jonathan Wild. No 


mic could hi I to idea lift its vil- 
la innus protagonist with Walpole, lu 
whqm the satirical epithet "the Great 
Man'* had long been attached. Yet 
Walpole was r subscriber (ten 
volumes) to the Miscellanies in which 
the work appeared, as did the two 
early poems addressed to Walpole. 

Thereafter, in intervals of novel- 
writing, Fielding published a good 
deal in support of the •■Broad- 
Bottom" - i c coalition - ministry 
headed by Walpole’s political heir, 
Henry Pelham, and his brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle, coming out 
strongly against the Jacobite rebels 
of 1745. Through his patron and 
landlord, the Duke of Bedford, and 
another patron, George Lyttleton, 
who had both been active in the 
whig opposition to Walpole but 
were now comfortably ensconced in 
the Broad-Bottom. ' Fielding was 
appointed Bow Street magistrate in 
1748. In that capacity he published 
much in favour of a strong law-ond- 
order policy, notoriously lu S justifica- 
tion of the hanging of a Cornish lad 
named Bosavern Penlcz, who had 
been caught with allegedly stolen 
linen during some destructive rioting 
in the Strand - rioting which 
threatened to spread to Bedford's 
extensive property in Covcut Gar- 
den. In Fielding s last work, the 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon 
(1754), he included a striking tribute 
to ;P?lham, a somewhat ungracious 
acknowledgement of . . Newcastle’s 
.help in $ project of Fielding's to Hd 
ttiq. London streets of fodtpads, and 
a description of Walpole as "one of 
the: best of men and ministers". 

What are we to make of this con- 
fusing record of apparent vacillation 
Can we extract from it some pattern 
that will clarify "the politics of- 
mid-eighteenth-century England" - 
1 which, heaven knows, can' al wavs 
use more clarification? Brian 
McCrea thinks he can, and believes 
that in .the .process “literary scholars 
may have much to teach historians” 
In ‘the historiographical quarrel be- 
tween the Namierians and. anti- 
Namferians"; His efforts to do so are 
interesting, but, to this reviewer, as 
baffling as Fielding’s own tergiversa- 
tion's. . ' •' - 

' Wow did Namier get into it? By 
discounting ideology and stressing 
personal interest as the imin motive 


in the political cutest*. of the cen- 
tury. Throughout |he book McCrea 
insists that there existed, in the first 


half of the century, a dear ideologic- 
al distinction between those who cal- 
led themselves, or were called 
Whigs and those called Tories. 
Tones such as Swift - McCrea will 


have nothing to do with the caveat 
that Swift cnlled himself a Whig- we 
know better than Swift - believed 


that the welfare of Britain rested on 
the prosperity of the landowners, 
whereas Whigs such as Fielding be- 
lieved that monetary capital fe g, 
"the Funds") was an at least equally 
legitimate form nf property. At the 
same time, personal interest was in- 
volved: "The son of a military man 
who had no land, Fielding was 1 not 
sympathetic to the views of Boling- 
broke and Swift”. This neatly over- 
looks the fact that such "Tory” stal- 

llir, H r ns C..4fi T> ■ ■ ■ 


warts as Swift, Pope, and Johnson 
had no land either. Moreover some - 
I would guess many - Tories, like 
Johnson, detested Bolingbroke and 
repudiated his political ideas. 

The book’s thesis seems to be the 
paradoxical one that Namierians and 
anti-Namierinns are both riglu. The 
entry in the index for “Fielding” 
directs the reader to six widely dis- 
persed passages on the theme of 
"Attempts to reconcile political in- 
terest and ideology”. But surely the 
test of the Namierian view is what 
happens when such attempts fail? On 
the . subject of Fielding’*' sbddeti shift 


cold Dc Quincey found him^ir 
the box of a couch beside El • Wl 
coachman as they thundered fi? 
a gig in their path. Then, > e £5 
only De Quincey’s account of ,1 
event, which may, of course hnn 
fantasy". Elsewhere, seemingly P S 
stories emerge without the cam, n 
The claim, for example, that Z 
Quincey would have J , 
stupendously good Oxford desre 
had he not fa, fed to turn up on 8 £ 
final day sounds as if it could be Z 
we ve heard before. M 

Controversy over De Quince* 
veracity began with reviews of the 
Confessions, An account of ih«, 
and other contemporary challenges 
and of De Quincey's reactions' 
would have helped to establish Lin-' 
dops independence of his chief 
source. It would also have been 
more wary to give the dates of those 
writings by De Quincey cited in the 
references - rather than volume and 
page in the Masson Collected Edi- 
tion - so that the reader might know 
at what stage in his life De Quincey 
was "remembering" some thins 
Without, these precautions, Lindop 
seems not quite alert enough, and 
sometimes even a step or two behind 
his subject. He ends his account ofj 
complicated fife with an ingenuous 1 
summing-up of de Quincey's charac- 
ter - “lovable and oddly heroic" - 
and literary achievement - “Perhaps 
his most remarkable gift was as 
a creator of literary portraits - self- 
portraits as well as portraits of 
others". 

De Quincey would probably haw 
been well satisfied, much of the 
time, to have been taken at face 
value. Rebuffed in childhood, he 
learnt in later life to keep others at 1 
safe distance. He wns not really bent 
on giving access to the public when 
he entrusted to us, less than candid- 
ly, his “Confessions" and "Recollec- : 
tions". 


W ■irtti-WaJboTij- t6 > a ' . mo- 
Wolpole- stance in 77ie Opposition; A 
\ Iston, McCrea tells Us that, wfe ’ 
‘‘must not overlook one important 
fact; besides admitting to payments 
fronj Walpole; Fielding declared on 
- several occasions that 1 obstinate 
adherence to party should not always 
outweigh a writer’s financial j n - 
terest . Perhaps I um overlooking 
something else, but Is this not tanta- 
mount to agreeing with Walpole's 
supposed dictum that "Every man 
has his pricc'Yand that when that 
price is reached, ideology goes out of 
ihe window? And if this is so; does it 
_ con f irm t he Namierian position? 
McCrea's elaborate argument is un- 
likely to ifonvett many readers from 
■- Pat RogersS view of the incident: 
Fielding may well have been disillu- 
sioned with factious and ineffectual 
opposition doings, but we must not 
whitewash his conduct: hr? changed 


sides, Jess on account of ideology 
than in order to pay his bills," 
Another Ideological distinction be- 
tween some, at least, of the Whin 
writers (Addison, Steele, Fielding) 
and some Tories (notably Swifu is 
that the former were more confident 
than (he latter about the possibility 
of innate benevolence in human nn- 
|“ r ®- ,. B M l as with his anij- 
Walpoliamsm, this aspect of Field- 
ing's ideology proves shaky, and 
McCrea concedes, concerning’ the la- 
ter pamphlets, that “sometimes, par- 
ticularly in the case of Bosavern Pcn- 
lez, Fielding's rationalizations for the 
existing order" - with its severe pen- 
al code - “were ethically and intel- 
lect ually equivocal . ” A great difficul- 
ty with the anli-Namierian position is 
that its proponents often seem un- 
willing to distinguish between a 
genuine ideology and one merely 
professed. Are "ideologies’' so readi- 
■y modified in subservience to Real- 
poutik to be taken seriously? 

An important theme of the book is 
what McCrea calls “the Tory Inter- 

R ion of Literary History’’ - to 
ore precise, of the history of 
eighteenth-century English literature. 
By this he means that literary scho- 
lars have tended to view the ideas of 
Tory writers of the time, especially 
Pope, Swift, and the other “Scrible- 
nans", more sympathetically than 
those of such Whigs as Addison. 
Sreele^and Colley Cibber. He has a 
pointl too many scholars have been 
ESS? to a«ept at face value the 
aciiblfcrians violent onslaughts on 
Walpole and his “corruption” of 
British society. But this tendency has 
begun to be corrected by the work of 
J- H. Plumb and Bertrand Goldgar. 
ana perhaps does not warrant the 
space devoted here to coqjroverting 

. McCrea’s knowledge of the Field- 
ing canon and Fielaing scholarship 
cannot be faulted. But one fears that 
the book- has little to teach historians 

■fty .r ihe politics of mid- 

Hf?i te wP t M-' ?enl S ry , En 8 la nd" and 
how Fi e ding fits into them. Such 

“ lc ” sm m the title of 
the book - the Parliament at West- 

3 rSL7?* th .“ t not of England but 

bf'Sw rrf»S lt 5 , -“ and the moling 

thP &fS Kl ^ ,ve . participants 
“ J • 1?t -Earl of Granville” make 
one suspect , that the author's fami- 


liarity with the subject is not what is 
needed (or so ambitious n project. . 

Tlie book’s generalizations aboui 
political ideologies during the period 
are insufficiently documented, often 
resting on mere assertion and quota- 
tion out of context. (Can Swift's 
Four Last Years of the Queen, writ- 
ten in 1713, have as much hearing us 
is implied on the political climate of 
the 1740s?) And McCrea takes too 
little cugnizance of important ideolo- 
gical differences that did exist, 
in particular among the various 
Whig factions, sueli ns that between 

the Sunderland-Stanhope-Addison 
group,' with its internationalist and 
expansionist outlook, and the more 
cautious, more “isolationist” Wal- 
pole-Townshend one. The South Sea , 
Bubble, so crucial in Walpole's rise > 
to power, does not get a mention- 
McCrea writes, "Walpole's peace ( 
strengthened the economic power of j 
the moneyed men". One of the thiw 
charges of the Whig opposition was 
that n did not strengthen it enough- , 
what was needed was a rattling good | 
war for commercial expansion: ; 

"enemy of commerce” was one o( 
the most frequent objurgatwiis 
hurled against Walpole. The diwj 
stirring issue of the time, the War? 
Jenkins' Ear. forced by the opp 03 ' 
lion on Walpole, is ignored. 

Perhaps Fielding, after all, was no 
more than one of the many profes- 
sional writers of the lime wno, wh en 
not trying to cadge favours fronv 
■ Walpole, simply repeated .sum 
accusations without examining th em 
too closely or worrying about con- 
sistency - James Thomson, for inst- 
ance, or Richard Glover, whose 
“Hosier's Ghost” made the sanle 
wild charge against Walpole as Find- 
ing's Vemoniad and haa a much lar ‘ 
aer sale. And, of course, Samuel 
Johnson, who, unlike Swift, QC)*[ 
called himself a Whig, and who, 
Fielding, later recanted. WaJpo«» 
Johnson declared, “was the' 
minister this country ever bad, and U 
we would have let him, he would 
have kept the country iri perpetual 1 ■ 
peace". The statement forms a go®' , 
pendant to Fielding's “one of 
best of men and ministers", and » ■ 
good corrective, if one is s™ . 
needed, to the Tory Interpretation : 

Literary Historv- • ! ' - ‘ - T 
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Reflections on the Hero as* 
Quixote 

ALEXANDER WELSH 
Ranging from Ceivantes to Nabokov, 
Alexander Welsh examines the ways in 
^ which Don Quixote and later quixotic 
heroes achieve their Identity. In doing so, 
he asks why the quixotic hero Is 
associated persistently with the cause of 
justice and why he characteristically falls 
victim to practical jokes In such novels as 
Fielding's Joseph Andrews, Sterne's 
Tristram Shandy, Goldsmith’s The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Dickens' The Pickwick 
Papers, Dostoevsky's The Idiot, and 
Flaubert's Madame Bouary and 
L'Educatlon sentimentale. 

£8.80 

The Reasonable Man 

Trollope's Legal Fictions 
CORAL LAN8BURY 
In a new interpretation of the fiction of 
Anthony Trollope, Coral Lansbuiy argues 
that Trollope's work In the Post Office, 
starting in 1834, had more Influence on 
his fiction than did any literary figure or 
tradition. Drawing on her original research 
In Post Office records, she reveals the 
ways In which legal forms and legal . 
reasoning shape the language and 
structure of his novels, all of which Involve 
money and marriage. 

£9.60 

Closure In the Novel 

MARIANNA TORQOVNICK 
Drawing on a wide range of 19th and 
20th-century English, Ftench, American, 
and Russian novels, Marianna Torgovnlck 
demonstrates the variety and complexity of 
the process by which a work reaches an 
: appropriate conclusion. By indicating often 
unpercelved similarities between texts of 
different historical periods, she not only 
reveals continuities in the novelistic 
tradition but also challenges the recent 
preference for "open" endings. 

£ 9.60 M ; 

Gald6s and the Art of the 
European Novel, 1867- 
1887 

[STEPHEN OILMAN 
In this first major study of Spanish novelist 
Benito Perez Qald6s (1843-1920), Stephen 
Gilman relates the writer and his work to 
the 19th-century novel as a gehre and 
traces his artistic growth during a 20-year 
.period, from his Initial historical fable, La 
Fontana de Oro, to his masterpiece, 
Fortunate y Jacinto. 

£17.40 • 


" All in 

Princeton Literature 


Hemingway’s Reading, 
1910-1940 

Commentary and Inventory 
MICHAEL 8. REYNOLDS 
Michael Reynolds offers an Inventory of 
those books, periodicals, and newspapers 
that Ernest Hemingway owned or 
borrowed between 1910 and 1940, and 
feels that this Inventoiy proves that the 
writer used his reading to supplement 
experience when creating A Farewell to 
Arms, Death In the Afternoon, The Green 
Hills of Africa, and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. 

Ulus. £1030 

The Poetics of 
Indeterminacy 

From Rimbaud to Cage 
MARJORIE PERLOFF 
There exists a central tradition in modern 
poetry, argues Marjorie Perloff, that cannot 
properly be located within the Symbolist 
tradition that dominated the early 20th 
century. She traces this tradition from its 
early "French connection” In the poetiy of 
Rimbaud and Apollinaire to such post- 
modern “landscapes without depth” as the 
French/Engllsh language constructions of 
Samuel Beckett 
13 iilus. £11.70 

Sounds, Feelings, 
Thoughts 

Seventy Poems by 
WIStAWA SZYMBOR8KA 
Translated and Introduced by 
MAGNUS J. KRYN8KI and 
ROBERT A. MAGUIRE 
The seventy poems In this bilingual edition 
are the largest and most representative 
offering of Ihe work of PollBh poet Wlslawa 
Szymborska (b. 1923) in any foreign 
language, with particular emphasis on the 
period since 1967. They Illustrate virtually 
all of her major themes and most of her 
important techniques. Here, too, is a 
recent poem, “Stage Fright," which • 
heretofore hag not been included in any , 
collection, Polish or foreign. 

Lockett Library of Poetry In Translation. ' 
Bilingual edition, lllus. Cloth, £1030. 

Paper, £4.65 


The Privileged Playgoers of 
Shakespeare’s London, 
1576-1642 

ANN JENNALIE COOK 
For almost half a century scholars have . 
assumed that the major English 
playwrights wrote primarily for middle- 
class London folk, if not for a lower class 
rabble. On the basis of demographic, 
sociological, and economic evidence In 
addition to theatrical and literary 
reference? to the audiences, Ann Jennalle 
Cook shows that, contrary to these 
assumptions. English Renaissance drama 
played primarily to a "privileged" clientele. 
£11.70 


Narrative and Its 
Discontents 

Problems of Closure in the Traditional 
Novel 

D. A. MILLER 

What "discontents" the traditional novel, 

D. A. Miller’ contends, Is nothing less than 
Its own condition of possibility. He chooses 
three 19th-century traditional novelists — 
Jane Austen, George Slot, and Stendhal— 
and shows how they share the paradoxical 
goal of trying to attain an ideal state that is 
radically at odds with the narrative means 
they must use to reach h. 

£11.70 


Coleridge on the Language 
of Verse 

EMERSON R. MARKS 
Here an outstanding authority on literary 
aesthetics offers a fresh Interpretation of 
Coleridge's conception of poetic diction as 
his most enduring contribution to literary 
aesthetics. Emerson Marks shows how the 
poet's rationale was grounded In the , 
mimetic theory that Informed his 
distinction between a Copy and an 
Imitation which Coteridge himself labeled 
"the universal principle of the fine arts” . 
Princeton Essays In Literature. 

£535 


The Eye in the Text 

Essays on Perception, Mannerist to 
Modern 

MARY ANN CAWS 
Ranging from the English metaphysical 
poets to our contemporaries, Mary Ann 
Caws presents a new way of thinking 
about poetiy and its relation to other 
forms of art, such as painting and film, 

She studies such figures as Crashaw, Rilke, 
Brancusi, Mailarm6, Duchamp. Reverdy, 
Char, Malraux, Bonnefoy, and Jabfes 
against a background of mannerism, 
baroque, rococo, Dada, surrealism, and 
symbolism. . 

Princeton Essays on the Arts. 1 1. 62 Ulus. 
Cloth, £11.60. Paper, £4.10 


Language and Logos in 
Boswell’s Ufe of Johnson 

WILLIAM C. DOWUNQ 
In the first deconstnjctionlst Interpretation 
of a major 18th-century work, William 
Dowling analyzes Boswell's Ufe of 
Johnson as a paradigm of antithetical 
structure In narrative, and develops a 
"grammar of discontinuity" for interpreting 
other texts as well. He looks at the solitary 
world of Boswell's narration, the lonely 
worid of Johnson's Prayers and 
Meditations, the world of the great 
conversation scenes, and a multiplicity of 
other worlds. 

£930 


The Casuistical Tradition 
in Shakespeare, Donne, 
Herbert, and Milton 

CAMILLE WELLS SLIGHTS 
Camille Slights uses four Shakespearean 
plays — Richard III, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
and Macbeth, Donne's Satyres, Herbert's 
"The Church,” and Milton's Samson 
Agonlstes to show that all gave literary 
- form to the problems of conscience that ; 

: are the province of casuistry. She also 
examines the work of William Perkins, 
William Ames,- Robert Sanderson, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Richard Baxter. 

£1220 
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The burden of decline 


By Paul Addison 

ATT sAs iSH BhE^fT- « 
Ss aft? Bsants sauswratrs 

One of the most unrevealing essays raDher so cnn^Mnli *° f, i? d a - b ' og ' f the evidence does suggest that 

in autobiography is Anthony* Eden’s hf s P s ub rcct ’s ^eni ffl/in n ^hl*! VC h Chamber,ain wanted Halifax to take 
account nf hie cariu i;«a 1 a n .* s SUD Jcct s reputation. Soberly but over. Amin PHon’c «mnnri t ■_ 


his boyhood on the family estate in is t imernretalSn nf «.! c J the f ? ct thflt he was toen a prison- 

Gounty Durham, and describes in World f h Sec ° nd er , of h,s re P utation for vigoSr and 

some detail his life as a very youthful valour. Could it not be that he pos- 

offleer on the western front.. But To be more precise, the revision sessed vigour and valour, and acted 

nowhere does he allow himself to consists of two lesser strands and one on them? 

“Press unything but the most stan- greater, and the Lesser may be taken 

dardized reactions and opinions. ' *■/*!• Like most politicians Eden was The major revision is that Eden’s 
Railways, he tells us, were regarded highly conscious of his public image diplomacy is set against a deeply 
with awe and interest by the Eden put, as David Carlton explains, the pessimistic reading of the conseou- 
children: trains played the essential ,n ? a S e was considerably at variance ences of the Second World War In 
part in his youth which motor cars v J ,rt * 1 the man behind the scenes. In 1940 a nd for a quarter of a centurv 
were to assume later on. A discus- the 1930s Eden built up a large fol- afterwards, -Churchill and Eden 

sion of courage, starting from die towing in Britain as a liberal idealist seemed to embody a truth. The truth 

premise that courage lakes many identified with the principles of the was that Germany and Italy had to 
forms, leads on to the conclusion “ ca 8 ue of Nations and resistance to be resisted on grounds of moralitv 
that its highest expression is the ““ aggressions of the dictators, (emphasized by the Left), and of 

work of bomb disposal squads. Actually Eden had more faith in national interest and the survival of 

Eden must have learnt very earlv hit” backs,airs diplomacy and British Empire (emphasized by 
an in life to present a uniquely bland nLtchvTW it VS ' appea ? er was ^ eR ‘ 8 h.The “appeasers”, as their 
front to the world. When lie entered ^ hostiI ® at l, mes. to critics called them, were represented 

polirics his speeches, as hisbloj f fi ^ , read > to endorse 88 morally bankrupt and politically 

rapher Davicf Carlton points oUt. ^ nf A^ 1 , pIan /°, r the parti ' HffS «**- But iri 

were conspicuous even by parliamen- 22? a Abys * inia and ,ater on t0 P' c - Watt published an article 
tary standards for their weald? of -S? rS- san f hons - In th ® Chamber- drawing attention to “the rise of a 
platitude. Admittedly the platitudes Jf'".£ abmel he was j or " between the revisionist school”. Since then the 
were elegantly turned by compnristm tlon to W an , d F hl ? , ambi - and politics of Britain In 

with the oroken -down English of to- ‘?® raia i e himself with the “*® I9 30s have been comprehensively 

day. and in appearance too Eden “ l f |! tUre Prim *- aD . d ev ^ one 

was immaculately turned out. so SI ?, 1 Si H » , ugh L he resigned ab ! e Jo reason has become a re- 

much so that Herbert Morrison de- 22Ti u th tu 11 j!? n issue be faile ° to vlsioa f s . t J> some extent. The appeas- 

Scribed him in 1937 as "worth his resoIv . e . the dilemma and instead of indeed we should still use the 

weighL In gold as a shopwalker in K® J evoU h Z rcla ^ ed !™’ ha f d subst . anliaI ,f «* in&nffi 
one of the West End stores”. But JlSSJ Sf d Sllen ^; ° ver &er- reasons for acting as they did. But 
with Eden appearances were deceo- ™ ” y ' Edcn ,-. waa fl , fully-subscribed ® QW the interesting question Is, how 
tive. 1 Tliough the fact is carefufK »ES^i! aer Untt il ver 7 Jate ,n the day, ^ will revisionism go? The moder- 

avoided in Another World, we know and t his , speech on th ® Munic h agree- ate revisionists do not doubt the ne- 

from a memoir by his brother that i?n? t T^ as a mast erpiece of double- cess hy of war with Germany, but 
. Eden's childhood was dominated by at s'u Was t0 fae «P eated ^the reasons why resistance 

a terrifying father given to unpredict- f prepared at one had t 0 be delayed until September 

able outbursts Of rase. Eden Jrmv „ n fa # e . t0 - abaild ?P force and settle for i 19 ^ 9 - The ■ radical revisionists. 



Wau^S a i h ° 0t in Wate organized by the Duke of. 

mm photograph was published in the Tatler In December 

ca P ti ° n describing Churchill as having the * hiah dlstmetbmi 


SThHE 

«i In 7!f S - Y , ( 27 ?PP- Macmillan. £8.95. 0 333 32564 8) which is 
published m conjunction with the c urrent ITV series of the same title, 

Ssi'oS a h „°„ S rilf randjmoa Dr C.riton « to if. 


and-, advance sortie theory of the f fl *he r and, fcanui second World War wsV » uil 

assr wifi h L p e ets „r 1 K ' “ss ^sssr » ® 

asserting firmly on the second page by Str °i necr charfl cters. party ChurcWH LhI 4Si 0ur 

tliaf any connection between Eden's Jcj®* lh ® 9 u «tIon in particular P y ' y hyrchill - and by Eden. 


m.' UinilWLCn. 

’s th ^ H uestIon in particular 

o , E £5 s . relations -with Churchill 


Indochina hfi - mat Eden, instead of being assessed 

oeuvenna p ^ re,y in rela,ion t0 thc short-term 


, '—6** ‘W; IIILU Wlliun on- A . — ° T“ “““ vuHiaiuiug me 

in was propelled by the Labour Atne . ncaa dnv ® against “world com- 
iriy, by Churchill - and by Eden. „, uni l m » but two years later 

Elsenhower and Dulles pulled the 
The price of victory over Ger- ?! * ro P' beneath him at Suez, 
any, so the argument runs, was (he £ J he J re SS ,,t the 


of, the book. By the 
; have reached the 
. tnops and thereafter 


-■iwiiQiivta jjcjvcivcu Dy pui^r 

makers at the time, is to be saddled 
with a general responsibility for ell 
the unforeseen and . unforeseeable 
consequences of the Second' World 
War. Similarly Chamberlain is to be 
set up as the prophet who predicted 


:• By the Birth pa«.™ ■ &***&*« so mTy “bets 

ed the House of Com- R°. U fh “" d . indl f soluble partnership. super-powera, about Suez^tK? if uiS, them - But did h ® ? Couff anyone? 

i ere after Edta’s two mar- degreed over forelpi * S a n a h nd ‘bf^^ed States. Cham- 18 lnie that in th e spring of 

children, and hia- soefol- m J? ch of J he ■ I930s aad ’-OTiStf ^ the BritJ D te add , ed ther ® were two alternative stratefi 

il- Interests, receive the a d ® 1940. There n a h n £ fff h de P e " ded on the ma *nte- S evente^ K.fiJSh? iS narrative °pen to Britain: Chamberlain’s hS 

i . *V“ were rows finrmo f fin I nance or tne Rtntiie mm ««. ]_ events, vauttouslv he nrnnncM . . U-M 


mm 

E 9 »»sfts e ase 

nlnln fh> npJ«l_. ~r r*j . 


jng giMts of mSw and'wShing- « 

ton. But Churchill and Eden earn- bounce Eisenhower into com- altemadves was salStaced bv thi 
alii? eve 0^h| n g on the grand f n thf «pc<Btlon anti-appeasera I remI|n“convinc« 

find that the cost ° f - Ameriran that it was sabotaged by Hitler, a hi 

was prohibitive. In the Far Earn th™ Prestaenuai. election campaign. An., that it was. he who plunged Europ 

m” • d ^ . i°tO a suicidal' dvil war. ft takes tW 


Far East thev If oi e! ^ tion campaign. An 
But thp 'nTnmnn7^^“*^L“ u , cr 8?®°®® Japan towards war with the u “ s . enhow er determined to 
j p £- P 0 * 1 **®! rivalry . aim of bringing in the United States burnuiate^ Eden and lever him out of 

SSSilL but . «s? PriS S & St 2£Sr ??“■ V «• »«*". n» * .S»v 


'Sffieoffte ^word W,ien i h ®re was Iroyed only to & rtXxd by ‘W* 1 ? for British Prime 

Slew ^enV h rbie^Rrii A^i ,D ‘S?ViS- ■ °A en ****&&■■ ' bartwric and- dLaerou? . er ** ^Cakina off all person 

^den a Soviet system. But whbreas® nS5i -»“ d nego&hng behind hi 


|‘“IV B 9UU.IUBI HVU War- 11 

to play at , co-existence, and brink 
manshfp has to be managed wit) 
infinite skill. .. Hitler’s aggreasiqil 


rime Minis- 
irsonal con- 


voices .were raised - ror comprormi 
n7«mtfo ^ T- r FT P® ace . to 1940 It ■ was not out ^ 
>r C mi.mK?S “iS d J&bac* apprehension that the cost, of .victor 

• would b& too high, but from fekr- c 




f . . ; 'f"i'4Ppre;rtHce tOi i '.sfr^re fai 

record JiB 

'wmmqqciE 


IIUI1 la ws - ' — - 1 

jnobjlfcfod • d? 

□vokedlhec? 

* Into - 'Caster 
srightto'puw 
6 “good ! war 
X1iB‘. light $:■ 
’ victor?. . 
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Clinical 


By Carol Rumens 

BERYL BA 1NBRIDGE! 

A Weekend With Claude 
152pp. Duckworth. £6.95. 

Q 7156 1596 3 

A degree of untangling is needed to 
get at the true chronology of Beryl 
Bainbridge’s early books. Her first 
novel, Harriet Said, was rejected for 
publication at the end of the 1950s 
on the now antiauated-seeming 
grounds that the relationship be- 
tween two school-girls (one pre- 
cociously manipulative, the other 
idealistic) and an elderly man might 
be found offensive. Bainbridge went 
on to produce two further novels, 
both or them accepted by Hutch- 
inson: A Weekend with t Claud 

(Claude not yet having acquired his 
final “e”), published in 1967, and 
Another Part of the Wood (1969). 
There was then a gap of several 
years during which Bainbridge wrote 
nothing. When by chance she came 
into contact with Anna Haycraft of 
Duckworth, Harriet Said was im- 
mediately recognized by her new edi- 
tor as both highly accomplished In its 
own right, and exactly what the 
Press was looking for. It was that 
rare example of a first novel spring- 
ing into the world fully formed in its 
author’s mature style, satisfactory 
both in artistic terms and, presum- 
ably, commercial potential. Its pub- 
lication in 1972 seemed to. stimulate 
a regular output of novels, crafted 
with similar precision and edge, leav- 
ing A Weekend with Claua and 
Another Part of the Word, both lon- 
ger and looser of form, somewhat • 
out on a stylistic limb. Bainbridge 
has since turned a reviser's hand 
very successfully to Another Part of 
the Wood (as well as adapting it for 
television) and now does the same 
for A Weekend with Claud , trimming 
it scrupulously to the Duckworth- 
Bainbrfdge house-style, and so com- 
pleting a ten-novel cycle. 

Bainbridge’s major achievement is 
as chronicler of the lives and 
neuroses of that sprawling mass of 
desperate EngUshness inadequately 
known as the lower middle classes. 


The comedy she extracts from their 
cavortinas is as painful as that of a 
Mike Leigh improvisation. Her 
minor, . status-seeking characters are 


as painful as that of a 
improvisation. Her 


summer weekend four years earlier: rash, is delightfully at variance with 
these include a batched seduction his view of nirmelf as the liberated 


and a shooting that, unlike the acts male, 
of violence in some of the later <- h . 
novels, fails even to draw blood. The 


Shebah, in her agedness (b. 1899) 


"the grnpe-intnxicnted mountaineer” 
in lieu of plain "Norman”) have 
been firmly abolished. The structural 
alterations are an improvement, too. 


records 


device is a trirkv nne in hrini. nff and Jew i*hness, is a fascinating early "Dre demolition of inessential and in- Tly Linda TavlOT 
EL "2 Jr iff? ,? * A 10 . bl exhibit in the Bainbridee latere completely realized characters like ^ uuua * 

ihat^iiu^ ob y'®i|® d^advaujage being Although morally outraged bv the the children and ex-husbimd of Lily/ 

through several reMt?tm l ns^fwhat S !s -tivitiM^^ Maggie enable the olqt lo rna/c 

fu nd am entail vthe me Ttor v 0 IhVit shown t0 be in desperate need of more impact. Lily’s relationship with 
r Jr. S tb eir approval. She is paranoid, fun- Billie is now summed up. more or 

Kit wm an awmlness of this th« ny an ^ deeply pitiable; beneath her «s. in those, brief scenes of unsaiis- 
letRte wu^?Mtt^toinnSd?M prancing and showing-off lies a bitter actory reunion on Billies return 
^ awareness of the paradox of growing frum Australia. The relationship of 

so much peripheral material into old . ^ as Lily and Claude is here mostly left to 


each narration. The mature writer 
has excised a good deal of this, and 
weaves the strands of personal his- 
tory and interior monologue much 


I do wonder who those stubby 
little feet belong to and what trick 
of the light makes my hair look 
like Flanders wire and why my 


more dexterously into her narrative teeth haye alJ rotted aw * be . importance in sustaining interest, 

fabric. But it says a lot for tne lns j de j. m : ust M j a i ways too, is the fact that the vital informa- 

strength of her ongmal conception wgg _ a trim | jt i e figure not th [ n Hon as to whether or not Lily really 

that the characters true individuality ever but firm and sbape ] Y and is pregnant, and if so by whom, is 

Seems to have been laid bare by this beautiful alossv hair, and such an now withheld until the final pages 


revision; it’s as if a sculptor had 
chipped away some extraneous stone 
without disturbing the strong primary 

shape of his creation. m _ n f _| k _ riirrihe ivnirnTnaTnhridoe ffi 101 revision. A weekend with 

Claude himself, though admired naTrfltor _ not fQr y P hem that edev Claude is perhaps a little less emo- 
by Norman for his “matter-of-fact J ja ™i dhphned” by™ Lily * Binnrc tionall y engaging than some of its 
insanity , is perhaps the least eccen- A y d p .L \ ik . y, Norman .' successors, primarily because the 
trie of the four friends. A successful .. 1 » ■ nft rticularlv ch’erishabte- he reader has less opportunity to iden- 
antique-dealer and collector. he B ^^^^ c %^^5?!ifywlthaslngletregp-comicchiirao- 
offers us a nice,- Cockneyish blend of ^? a ^-j the .J an f aa ** ,er - Moreover, the problems are 

the sentimental and vulnerable with offered us, so to speak, in retros- 

the aggressive (“Now look here, St P^ct: we feel, at a relativcly early 

mate. Keep your hands off my JjJjjy { ^.JnSli'wP IhU stage, that things can’t have turned 
woman. I won't stand for it, do you ?^ se « n S r ,u fl 2 d out too bad, Y a “ er 8,1 ■ The novel has 

dmes of , M^sfc S MCi Sbah ‘ '!!!!=. _ le “ i.” ^ 55 


beautiful glossy hair, and such an 
air about me of gaiety and flirt- 
atiousness and womanly warmth. 

Neither Shebah nor Victorian Nor- 
man talks like the typical Bainbridge 
narrator - not for them that edgy 


instead of being revealed before the 
novel is half-way through. 

Even with such judicious and ele- 
gant revision, A Weekend with 


style of dress) is the funniMt charac- ™ th «*»* 


ter, though by no means merely a The new Claude is far less literary, pleasing inanities are proiTered, “in 
comic turn: he has his own perplex- far less crammed with elaborate between the acts”, by the desk- 
ities as a Marxist “actively participat- metaphor and simile, than its prede- purchasing man nml. his wife. The 
ing in the survival of Capitalism”, cessor. There has been a sorting-out book is nevertheless an extremely 
and as one-time would-be lover of of tenses, so that the events of the lively and Incisive piece of entertain- 
Lily, and now of Julia. His be- weekend and those dating from ment. and to compare the two ver- 
havlour, sometimes cautious, some- further back are now more sharply sions is an object-lesson in the novel- 
times self-consciously and clumsily defined. Circumlocutions (such as ist's craft. 


stage, that things can’t have turned 
out too badly after all. The novel has 
a little less in the way of crackling 
dialogue than, say, Injury Time or 
A Quiet Life, though some very 
pleasing inanities are proffered, “in 
between the acts”, by the desk- 


The new Claude is far less literary, pleasing inanities are proffered, “in 
far less crammed with elaborate between the acts”, by the desk- 
metaphor and simile, than its prede- purchasing man nnd. his wife. The 
cessor. There has been a sorting-out book is nevertheless an extremely 


Lily, and now of Julia. His be- 
haviour, sometimes cautious, some- 
times self-consciously and clumsily 


Rules of the sea 


came impossible since “a quartet is 

n n 3d M lr ROt ada P ,ab fc.tQ trio-playing”. ai me very ursi pun ui ytm. 

By Uavm IN Okes When lhey embark toge(her on a The novel contains finely observed 

■ L l LL 'j . l ! . l . , .' ?^ . l j5Ssgggg: ' — — — ■ ■ '* ■ ' J osss cru ise the instinctive separateness of mbments of. e n v Vo nd , e m ba rrass- 

BERNICE RUBENS! the two women is exploited by the menl, emotions wh|ch Ms Rubens 

Birds of Passage ship’s Lothario. Ruthlessly and sys- usually handles -well, The choice of 

?l5nn Hamish Hamilton £7 50 tematically one of the stewards rapes cherry tart ra^er than choco ate 

nWinftS R HamiIton - £7 ' 50 ' bolh women every night, secure in ^? US5e for dessert on a cw like 

0 241 10664 8 the know led B e that neither will con- this amounts to a boast, a piece of 

i ' ■■ ■ fide her humiliation to the other, one-up-woman-shlp, indicating a foil 


made to reveal themselves merciless- 
ly, their blunderihg desire for success 
Bnd respectability often violently at 
odds with obstinaht personal eccen- 
tricity. Billie, for Instance, in A 
Weekend with Claude, professes dis- 
taste for Lily’s bohemian grubbiness, 
ret with his seemingly unsheddable 
checked coat, his gift of a toffee 
boxed like o jewel, and other pecuh- 
iariues, he is hardly Mr Average 
himself,.-. . 

Bainbridge’s main characters ate 
also divided, . tom between their, 
search fpr lbvp and the rigidities of 
rereectncSs on which they have been 
If.‘.®®d- Anq,-foj- example, in Sweet 
William.; has a mother she is, still 
anxiously trying to propitiate, .though 
she carniot resist tjie. intensity or a 
more honest and threatentog rela- 
lonship with ,the,,gtob^Mfiam. 
UlyfMaggie 

also : in Sis mQpld^',th 0 Ug^^Ul^ 


cruise, the instinctive separateness of 
the two women Is exploited by the 
ship's Lothario. Ruthlessly ana sys- 


tematically one of the stewards rapes 
both women every night, secure in 
the knowledge that neither will con- 
fide her humiliation to the other. 


most enduring literary forms. Last 
year William Golding’s Rites of Pass- 
age presented a napless parson 


world where forms, conventions and 
decencies confront “all that is mon- 
strous under the sun and mopn”. Yet 


live too close to each other, and too 
closq thereby lo all that Is monstrous 
under the sun and moon”, Bernice 
Rubens's latest novel, Birds of Pass- 
Mi, traces similar themes, though 
shorn of Golding's metaphysics and 
Of ihe Mclvlllian reach of his sea- 
going ' metaphors, The scale 1 of her 
voyage, is reduced to a three? Week 


Similarly, after the death of her first 
husbaiia, Mrs Dove immediately 
assumes that “she must marry again, 
if only for form’s sake”. 

Husbands - awkward, silent crea- 
tures who. have ulcers and demand 
puddings - are among the convex 
tlbils that must .be maintained, - and 
at least they keep the hedges trim- 


laggie enable the plot lo make MARY HOCKtNG: 
lore impact. Lily's relationship with March House 
Billie is now summed up, more or J , 

less, in those brief scenes of unsatis- jp-PPj Chatto and Wmdus. £6.95. 

factory reunion on Billie's return 0 701 1 2586 ‘ 

from Australia. The relationship of 1 ' 1 

Lily and Claude is here mostly left lo At one point in Mary Hocking’s new 
the reader's imagination: there is no novel the heroine. Ruth Saunders, 
mouthing of “I love you” across the recollects how during her schooldays 
table. By telling us less, the writer she “had written an essay about an 
hints, in fact, at far more. Of major aboriginal who hud come fresh to thc 
mportance in sustaining interest. English cultural scene; but il had not 
□o, is the fact that the vital informa- been a success because I could not 
Ion as to whether or not Lilv really think like an aboriginal.” 
i pregnant, and if so by whom, is . • .. „ 

ow withheld until Ihe final pages f n March House Mary. Hocking 
istead of being revealed before Hie resists the temptation to try to think 
ovel is half-way through. llke nn aboriginal. Her characters - 

i- .. i , . ,.7 , . white collar, middle-of-lhe-roaders 

Even with such judicious and ele- wjth |heir School Certs, A-lcvels or 

P. nt . r ^ Is i° n ,’ “J **«*£ degrees - inhabit a milieu that the 

■laude is perhaps a little less enio- U uthor herself has lived and worked 
ronally engaging than some of its in llje March House of |hc tit , e is a 

uccessors, primarily because the ^ychmUk clinic in a country town, 
eader has less opportunity to idem- Q , rjs (hea!lh administrator) and 
w ^ tb a s,n 8'® tragi -comic chnrac- R udl ( c |[nic secretary) and Douglas 
er. Moreover, the problems ore j soc | a | worker) Hntl Mrs Libnitz (re- 
iffered us, so to speak, in relros- ce ptjonisl> would find their sensibili- 
ject: we feel, at a relatively early ties e qu a |i y intact in a city office, at 

,a . 8 ?* W»r CB h th e BBC or In the back rooms of 

mt too badly after all. The novel has academe; they are the kind of char- 
i little le» in the way of crackling ac t era we've already met in the 
lialogtie than, say, Injury Time or n0V els of Barbara Pym and Penelope 
t Quiet Life though some very Fi t zgernld . 
ileasmg inanities are proffered, in ° 

between the acts”, by the desk- Mary Hocking knows about the 
lurcliasing man and . his wife. The dreariness of everyday life (Ruth is a 
look is nevertheless an extremely spinster in her thirties living with her 
ively and incisive piece of entertain- father), but she also knows how lo 
nent. and to compare the two ver- write about it vividly. She does this, 
.ions is an object-lesson in the novel- initially, through Ruth’s comments 
st’s craft. _ on her colleagues (“At the clinic I. 

was an observer”) and, later, after 
the arrival of the inimitable Dr Lav- , 
er, through. Ruth's . reflections on 
‘ ' '' 'herself. Looking over Ruth's .shoul- 

der, Mnry Hocking pounces an the 
details ihui count most in creating 

a?tovc?y Ca fi k r/, U ^ ly cf° f 'a l .' he SWP SE£ 

at the very first port ot fall. |y aboi f, - t he ability of the world to 

The novel contains finely observed reassemble itself each day”, nnd 
mbmenls of envy and embarrass- Ruth’s father’s incapacity to look at 
men!, emotions which Ms Rubens her closely, 
usually handles well, The choice of . . . . . 

cherry tart rather than chocolate Psychiatry is .put in its place, its 
mousse for dessert on a cruise like jargon dealt with In one contempt- 
this amounts to a boast, a piece of uous sentence from Dr Laver: “I 
one-up-woman-shlp, Indicating a full, should like our reports to be written 
set of teeth. There, are also some without ’the use of such words as 
excellent comic moments, as when a supportive , 'sharing ana this tqrr- 
dozen lonely Adolf Hitlers circle the io|e marriage of piety and techtidlo- 
floor at the fancy-dress ball. Yet as a gy - ‘caring input . Ihe Doctor 
portrait of a number of sad; lonely (nlmself an escaped mental patient) 
lives the novel is unsatisfying and proves to be the true aboriginal, the ■ 
even repetitive. There is lonely Wal- primitive . outsider who upsets the in- 
ly PeteTS, who proposes to a .woman sularjty of March House. l 11 soon 
whose name he doesn’t know, and 1 have you dreaming nasty drearrts like 
who settles, for Calling her ; “honey- everyone else”, he tells Ruth, and 
bunch” for the rest of the oruise.,. she does. He makes her re-asjess 
There , is lonely. Stella Dove, . who what she had thought of as the fresh- . 
accents him, in order to hpve some- ness and wholesomenras and safety 
• T ... f .ii/ i.- i. iu.. nf thn rftnnirv: shn urindrt un livins in 


Knoxes sneak furtively off the ship 
at the very first port of pall. 

The novel contains finely observed 
mbmenls of envy and embarrass- 
ment. emotions which Ms Rubens 
usually handles well, The choice of 
cherry tart rather than chocolate 
mousse for dessert on a cruise like 
this amounts to a boast, a piece of 
one-up-woman-shlp, Indicating a full. 


dozen lonely Adolf Hitlers circle the 
floor at- the fancy-dress ball. Yet' as a 
portrait of a number of sad; lonely 


thing to tell her friends in ; Ilfra^ 
combe. There is her lonely daughter, 
Alice, who attempts . suicide., in 
Venice. And there' are the lonely 


ness and wholesomeness and safety • ■ 
of the country: she windti up fiving in 
London. . . 

Mary. Hocking has an eye ipr ihe , ' 

1 ** - 1 — aV ' rvp/lln 


ftirther, dowil the road to anarchy. 


ravenous need of love that. underlies! 
adult prehensions and Ideals. Like 
:the wompn eharacter? of Jean Rhys, 
they have the power to move us 
becapse Jthey pre yes-sayers, troup- 
efaj 'despite their suffenhg they go . 
■bravely, Into the limelight, feeling ev- 
erything, shrinking from nothing.' (It 
lS interesting to qotb. that ■ .both Rh Vs ' 
and -BalqbrfdEe .began- their career?.. 


cruise. Her voyaaers are a group of « least uiey keep tne hedges mm- . .% - . , * : : Miss M?UP wnp qrcams or narpqur* 

elderly singles in search of rompan- :> racd - The hedge; \yhlch separates. - ‘Jn What ia surclyi'mqant ftS rt sUT: uiH v the;S^ab) a^ the.bizarre sceoe 
ipnSjp.i^^^ah^is the.uneaay J T^ny , ^Alice^ctual Lnver cjjmbing up the- ivy^o, 

gdrii ' 1 and the ' a«pmes^ ayfobplIq...slffl^H«h tou--. cotrtqs tbj relish: her rtlghtly violation;, enter Ruth’? bedroom), itt.att earlier. • 
cudouP^ft&y* ^ Mteengers arid 1 Ms RUbens draws back dl- the' . wWto 4 BUen; l t whofi: had orfrinally. npVel, 27 jc Climbing Frame, she ; 
crew. ’ ' ? " • T ‘ moment, and treats it only wifh an urged her friend fo il’lef nerselt go , mnhnged to create a similar edge of 

awkward mock-seriousness. Hej 1 cowers away in terror from the re- paranoia within a County Education 

Man-hunting widows who stake method of narration, relying heavily peated humiliation. But this is mere- Office and it is only when she 

their savings on a .perm and a cruise on indirect speech, further constricts [y an. authorial device. Neither attempts an unfamiliar world, as in 

are something of a cliche, and de- her characters. They are revealed as woman has 1 been delineated '.with her Historical novel. He Who Plays 


cowers away in terror irom tne re- paranoia within a bounty taucauon 

I ieated humiliation. But this is mere- Office and it is only when she 
y an. authorial device. . Neither attempts an unfamiliar world, as in 
woman has ' been delineated '.with her historical hovel, He Who Plays 


. is Interesting to note that ' both RhVs 
i . and Sfttobnage . began their career? 

; ’ ® n thp .stpgc,)!; ■ ' 

; : Weekendwith Claude centics oq 

• the ploy, pf Lily .(Maggie) to capture 
i : • | ■ W8> 6ilent geolog£T EdwaVd as' a r 
^ Her , UnbOrp childl Lily’s ' 

, 1 i^° .dominate ,ibe. ptOry; she 


i,ui|iibob uw me wnuuj.^ iqfccu u^i, imwi fuo] auuic.-. nfle, no ; 15 a vip b >), •? perucuiany.. KUU) I, auuc : ui iuuiu. i-. 

mairitpi'bedraotnS-means that ‘‘they ; cni'nable in the oven^ -Thislsi a defla- Voufig ihartof the sea.|^ r'. 1 ' *" . Punter is a rational dog arid when Ruth i 

knew each Other, pretty well, In the tlonary. style .which, courts caricature 1 ' . vi' - V ,. ;' ■ fl ;}f . i ~ — — breaksdowii’andcries over her retori-. 1 

... moll OB t Kb p.„UHX An. - A v'~.f k'Ajll.. -aU 17 '« .’Malnanl'o . 


private, as well e # ; the public . do- : 
- malq”. i Yet thjS apparent mtimacy Is - : 
illusoiv,. :The two : women- hardly : 
know each 6ths(r pt. all, divided by : 
the very retlcende^ :that link -them. ! 
. Both had dried their underwear for,', 
doors,- with, tii?' Same instinct for 
/privacy that Wpt even cdnvdrsgtiop; : 
te a minimum. Once-' a year the two 


1 j. ,iuw, pivij.i 9119 iu a miuuiiuiiif « j*ni uiv wv mate j 

tifrn with the other couples, the’ Pickerings and w,alshe§, ; slips c 
; ^ photograph. :?ets- th^ wetit through the joyless. ritual of a ring”' 

a ? d 0n6 ,thq^ Y?ar^' party, where the eje- whit? 


1 ’ 


cMrigeS folloWed a strictly., formulpic greater shame ;tban .this' in ^^fcri! :yieajs:.:. FurtMr detells::avmK . aitori^nali Mflfalh -the clinic sec 

pattem: rAfter the- death of Ellen’s where plekn undies are the sypreme ^lable.&smBriok House , -45 Eait. Hill; *-i , :'j modeK of patience, ,g 
husbari 4 ,> even these meeting? be- test of characteri thfe dlshonotiirfid yi^andswarth, Londo^ : SW 18 2 lK), ; : humptif and .discreUpn ... - 1 
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JOURNALISM AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Making friends with failure 


Uy Craig Brown 


TAKl/JEFFRICV BERNARD: 

High Life l-ow Life 
208pp. Jay Landcsinan. £0.95. 
0 905151) 27 9 


For the Iasi few years the High Life 
find Low Life columns have splen- 
didly complemented the rest of the 
spectator. News, however wittily 

rannilir *1. . • 1 


shatters the myth that imutcy, fame 
and charm bring happiness. Acutely 
sensitive. Raphael fled to the Dur- 
dogne ten years ago where he is now 
taken seriously by In's family anti 
oeal t'fuitcuterie. At his Suffolk 
home he ralfcs about the unimport- 
ance of money ") arc amongst Her- wnercas one can trust Bernard's 
nard's Mies nor res, though Jij b is less descr, P llon of Low Life, one feels 
a jealous resentment, mure a right- P)? 1 ? . tt ! ar - v Tafci’s descriptions of 
eous cynicism at the easily chinned lg , L <re. These suspicions are en- 
1 gendered by exaggerations and mis- 


nard would never describe someone 
as Taki does, as ';o!d Etonian Mark’ 
Birley", and it is particularly in- 
teresting that those whom Bernard 
describes as “hoi polloi” Taki de- 
scribes as “the hoi polloi”. 

Whereas one can trust Bernard's 




and 


cannily reported, gives the impress^ 

»f fl..~ __.j : 


ion of flux find impermanence, of a . ■ ■■ ~ j * ™- - •• •>■><. mw. miu 

world changing more dramatically ^ c ! b,lua [y of himself - one of the 
than is acceptable to the Conserve- runni «l pieces in the collection - is 
rive mind, so that these two auto- obsessed with everything that went 
biographical enri-roliunnc .Uri, .i— wrong: 


[loss of success. How much more 
loncst and unassailable is failure: 
“Since my novel is not selling well - 
possibly because it hasn't been wril- 
ten” is a typical Low Life line, and 
his obituary of himself - one of the 

nirmipcl nin/iac m ik. 


- - — tmi iiucu- 

biographical end-columns, with the 
one author whooping it up each 
week in night-clubs and resorts and 
tile other whooping it down each 
week in afternoon drink ing-duhs 
reassure the reader that life goes on 
as usuar, regardless of nuclear de- 
bates, unemployment figures, riots 
and whatever else appears on the 
other pages. 


statements. Taki states that Andy 
Warhol never speaks. This is not 
true - he is a rather dull chatterbox. 
Taki claims that the rich do not try 
too hard at sport. This is not true - 
they are usually as desperate to win 
as everyone else, particularly some- 
one like Edward Kennedy, who peo- 
ple go out of their wav to let win at 
tennis. Taki claims that London 
dubs now resemble “Park Avenue 


,T * nrtnuc, 

or Piraeus, with grotesque American 
women screaming for their husbands 
to come out and help with the shop- 
bags, or fat Greek businessmen 


wrong 

Mis drinking began to escalate to 
f.uch an extent that he was tumble 
to hold down the most ordinary of 
johs and he was consequently 
advised jo lake up journalism. 

S".,' e " S£ P in S ■>•». or fa. Griek b us i n e Ssm Tn 

job and lie graduadv drifted inin rates while loudly 

wri'ing « senls of peLn^ and. ?‘P pms furklsh ™ s » not 

times, embarrassing columns and 
articles about his own wretched 
experiences. 

n .. inaigesume dish of half-truths 

h.'.'r uunoieo Bernard s obituaries of others canards, and, mainly, exaefierations 

together, wthout the usual six-day nlso among his best pieces scribbled down in the frantic searrh 

SSTSJStV? l ach °"V S i hOSeof / r A nk ™ rman * Muriel b 3: for applause and a4ptan« How 

emerge dazed and exhausted, having cb ? r and Dennis Shaw falas. his can one tell whether to believe a 


But as the Spectator needs High 
Life and Low Life so do High Life 
and Low Life need the Spectator. To 
take in all the columns bundled 


— ri — b ■—man t,utiK . mis is not 
true - any respectable London dub 
has maintained strict limits on fore- 


. : — uii tuiu- 

ign members. Taki’s columns form 
an indigestible dish of half-truths. 

rannrric nnW mnini.. ■ 


[W “ n eacb one is to l . nose frank Norman. Muriel Bel- for applause and acceptance How 
SrSmmM te #i* and ex l i lau8,ed ' having and Dennis Shaw (alas, his can one tell whether to believe a 

T?is irft d . v much |oo quickly, obituary of Maurice Richardson is rather interesting piece on a French 
,he shod - “ nfor 8'vaWy excluded) are celebra- brothel being dosed dolln by foe 

° f he - book - Large tor y- pained, kind, amusing and - so hypocritical political establishment 

appeflr ,n , the m 'dtfle rare in obituaries - true. Similarly when in the piece Lfore wf were 

Si hP n?£? h ■’ P Unc ^ atl0n ‘5 hay- the compassion he unwillingly di*. asked to believe that “Backgammon 

8 ‘ V if n for , the 0T ¥ nal p,ays elsewhere is all the more hu- has become such a status 3d thS 

?.“ b A cat ° n of each article, and! by ma " for its reticence. He describes a no E av assistant hSSSJZ? u K! 



Trefei? pIa5ter ■ displ . a y bust > a woman with “unswept silvered and 

stylised hair wearing vivid maquiflase * - • -- 

decollete , is included in a sal 


placing the words “High Life" on the 
ar ‘ 

page, the publisher confuses* nd irri 


cing 

top ot each left-hand page and“ Low 

ich ‘ ' 


.■ — r M b v «»iu lu w 

Life on the top of each right-hand 


‘ . ■ «wuiujvj QKIU II I [“ 

tales the reader. Add 1 o these com- 
plaints the ludicrously overblown and 
inaccurate claims of the blurb - “Not 
since Waugh and Muggeridgc has 
enginnd produced two writers as wii- 
tyjwd controversial as Jeffrey Bcr- 
nartl and Taki and riot ;even’ pro- 
tests of ramshackle quaintness could 
excuse Jay Landesman. 


Tliough never, to my knowledge 


. .„ my kne 

rumoured to be best (sic) wrilcTin 
British journalism today 4 *, as. the 



blurb claims, Jeffrey Bernard is' cer- 
tainly one. of the funniest. Like most 
good humourists, lie thrives on de- 
cay, to such an extent that even his 
moans that his beloved Soho is dead, 
killed by “massive injections of 
advertising executives with pocket 
bleepers and a taste for cheap wine 
and large doses of television Him 
commercial producers dressed in de- 
nim suits and with n liking for Chick- 
en Sorpresa at 1.95 a portion served 
by sycophantic hordes of semi- 
nautical looking waiters all thinking 
they are Rossano Brazzi", fail to 
conceal a grim glee. If one loves 


1 J . u a,, me more Hu- 
man for its reticence. He describes a 
scene on a tube train in which he 
threw a cigarette stub to the floor 
and stamped it out just a second 
before seeing an Indian tramp 
reaching for it, to have the last puff: 

What I should have done was to 
give, the man a cigarette but 
didn t because - I suppose that 
the buck of my mind I thought i u 
be regarded as being eccentric by 
the other passengers. The point is, 

I despise myself for the thought, 
the episode was over in 
seconds and you may think it a 
pretty trivial business, but I should 
have given che man a cigarette, 
and a lousy pound note would n’t 
have done cither him or me any 
harm. The timing of the incident - 
my foot getting -to the cigarette a 
split second before his hand - 
made it look so cruel. 

There is a touching comradeship 
among Lowlifers that is nowhere to 
be found among Highlifers, and Ber- 
nard S Wrv_ clnnino Frant..«j 


ajrmuui mat 

no gay assistant hairdresser in Los 
Angeles or black dope-peddler in 
Harlem would be caught dead with- 
out his Asprey's leather executive 
case ? 



Contacting the Overmind 

Wn 


By Stuart Sutherland 


light plane with an amateur pilot has 
reason to be worried. 


MICHAEL DENTINE: 

The Door Marked Summer 

295pp. Granada. £6.95. 

0 246 11405 3 


But some of the incidents recorded 
are harder to explain away. A dead 
Kabbi manifested himself through 
the mediumship of Michael Bentine’s 
brolher to a Jewish friend with 
whom he talked in Hebrew, a Ian 


itua 


MICHAEL BENTINE: 
Smith & Son Removers 
167pp. Robson. £6.75. 

0 86051 153 7 


... (« JOJ1- 

„ n . "{* s P, ok ® n b y the brother, 
uld the friend have interpreted 


■ , — .iijiimcis, ana oer- ” 

knpL W ( f t y * sl PPj. n 6. fractured prose One of the principal obiections 

N ° the % ra nurmaY i^ thSt any- 

1 1 0 .!'!! 131 ! 51 . kae P a one . abIe to Joresee the future could 


to a 
an 


conversational style so taut and con- 
cise. 


, — - O B“-v. » UIIC IUVCS ,, . _ , 

decay, one must also love (he decay * Tn,( 
of decay, the more distasteful the ? f a ,^ a 
better. The lowness of Bernard’s life L ? w . llfe > 
lies not in the material poverty of his n 

comnnninne hnr In .l> n r. j , 


At one point, Bernard imagines 
thm Taki would be “like an olive out 
Martini if he were to switch to 
. .!»«• and Taki has recently 
admitted the truth of this observa- 


readily make a fortune by backing 
horses. In The Door Marked Sum- 
mer, Michael Bentine, a television 
script-writer, ex-Goon and spiritual- 
ist, removes even this argument. He 

remrdc a etnm rtf n . 


... .... uu<»uf ar ms ui uus onserva- .i."”' _l — r~ were able to predict 

companions but in their shared belief . h0 . n ' h,s dislike of The Colony Room result of the 2 - 3 °. provided he 

«h<,> nr. - n the ■ fe e,n S tnimped only by The Coloriy n ° l ^ tem P l to back the winner 

re in- R< ? om 5 d,s * ike of him. This mutual h . imseI >-. He was not without profit, 
„i. animosity is not since ms bar was oaclceH with n„ B . 


that' life is best viewed from 
bottom, that people are more in- 
teresting, and true to themselves. 


. . — ■■■mi- i nia mutual 

-- ..... _ ...wmawiYca. animosity is not based around class, 

wnen they admit that they are out of ,n conventional ways Ber- 

step with the world, that they are nard s Lowlifers nre socially superior 
rejected and dejected and that they !?. T ak, ' s Highlifers; though a few 
should go on from there, drink in Highlifers come from the reject end 
Mi face. Not for nothing , the Bntish upper classes - Lord 


pavivcu Will I CUS* 

tamers avid for tips; the attitude of 
the bookies is not recorded. 

Bentine provides a vade mecum to 
spiritualism, based on his own exten- 
sive experience. - From the age of 
fourteen he took part in table- 


■ Tire .kingdom of the Low is based 
M a small aiea of Soho, fncor- 

. rmfntlnd t...: . 


- i5 ^ French ! 


P « , . ‘T. *••**”, * J *v rrenen 

f atIsscrie Valer- 
i° £ the “^a, though 
\ , PauLPofte, pn?e 

; 1 MPv^* my dreams 


i? j unxious ro prove hrm- 

I hd. ■ I _ a ! wa y* . hat . cd He is angry with the Establishment 

disbelief in astral bodiea and the 


lcb ^hp.arc known only for 
being rich, . I twit their hose week in* 
“« ) Jhe reader cannot help 
but notice (he glanng words between 


SfJ ,8< ! is !rr* ana me 
Overmind, but it is unlikely that his 
book wi 1 convince the sceplics, who 
may well regard the bizarre incidents 
E rccoa"* 8 more as a testament to 
imaginative powers of the living 
j as a _ proof of the continued 
existence of the dead. . It is possible 

tO • SCMIlnf fnr niomi . 



garbled nonsense as Hebrew and 
read into it what he wanted to hear? 
Michael Bentine does well to warn 
would-be spiritualists against accept- 
ing as genuine messages conveyed 
through mediums, unless the spirit 
can give clear evidence of having 
information that could be known only 
by itself and the person whom it u 
trying to contact. But Bentine de- 
scribes many stances where this 
occurred. 

His advice to would-be dabblers in 
the psychic is sound. He wisely re- 
commends those “of a nervous dis- 

E 3s|(ion not to become involved. 

vilspinti s can ‘be frightened away 
oy healthy laughter, but they resent 
smde or sarcastic jokes. Since the 
preseno: of a spirit is usually pre- 
saged by Intense cold, sitters would 
be well advised to be warmly clad. 
Scientific investigation of Stances is 
unfortunately handicapped by the ex- 
treme danger to the medium of 
somepne turning on a torch to in- 
vestigate the nature of ectoplasm. 
Photography under infra-red light is 
however, m order, though the films 
are likely to be mysteriously blurred. 

Michael Bentine is so obviously a 
sincere and courageous man that 
whether or not one subscribes to his 

JkiS fs l be improper to mock 
them. While he confines himself to 
his own experiences, the book re- 
tains its Interest, if only as a chal- 
lenge to explain the phenomena he 
records. The autobiographical chap- 
ters, particularly . those on . his war- 
tlme experiences, are well and plain- 
ly written, with the occasional burst 
of humour as when he reports an 
imaginary conversation . between a 
medium ; and a sceptical : sitter. 

Mediutp: He’s telling me that your 
younger brother’s r name is 
Aloysius Lawrence . . who was a': 

: S « oym . amate ^ r astronomer 
asteroids acknow ! ed 8 cd «perf on 


s . l } te J; Can he be more specific? 
Medium: Yes. He says that be was 
lost at sea on the Titanic and that 
he left you his collection of but- 
terflies and rare sea shells. He also 
says that you had a dog called 
Buonaparte, a cat named Hilde- 
garde and a West African par- 
rakeet thnt could whistle “Ave 
Marin”. 

Sitter: In what key? 

The book loses its fascination to- 
wards the end when Michael Bentine 


wiu micu lyuumoi 

proposes sham scientific explanations 


he paranormal. The nervous sys- 
tem is hardly likely to act as an 
aerial to receive long-wave radiation, 
nor do the water and other objects 
located by dowsers emit such radia- 
tion. He attributes ectoplasm at one 
moment to glandular secretions and 
at another to the use of electrostatic 


lu liic uac ui CiGiaiuaiam 

energy. His spiritualist father antld- 

I_l in 


p,"f- Professor Joirn Taylor in 
attempting to measure unusual elec- 
tro-magnetic radiation in the pre- 
sence of psychics, but neither suc- 
ceeded. 


Michael Bentine’s new novel, 
Smith A Son Removers, might have 
been written by a different person «- 
indeed perhaps it was, since he 
claims to write under the influence 
of aspects of the Overmind. ft is the 
sort of book in which girls are 


. ■ 111 WIIKU glila fuy 

ravishing, lips eager, views stunning 
or hrnnrhraktag' limousines luxu- 
pnceless, striding pur- 


or breatbtakin 
rious, jade 



plethora df hackneyed adjectives and 
adverbs suggests that the Overmind 
may be given to over-writing. The 
publishers describe the book as a 
comedy thriller, but it will raise a 
chuckle only in readers who think it 
funny to describe a dentist as fl 
"mouth-manipulator". The youthful 
hero, fresh from suburbia, succeeds 

u; n l» - . .1 e __ ft f -1 A 


iittau iruuj bugurum, suttccua 

his long vanished father as head of a 
highly successful firm whose main 

blllinM* ic flip ramnwal An pnmmlt- 


o J AMMVMSUI AliUA PAIV0W 

business is the removal on commis 
sion of heads of state and other 
undesirables. In order to prove him- 
self, he undertakes to kill the lecher- 
ous and sadistic dictator of a Balkan- 
state, After the customary botched 
attempts, he succeeds. The plot, the 
characters and the ambiance are. loo 
conventional. Lovers of imaginative 
fiction would do well to stick to The 
Door Marked Summer \ 

■ - . -J-;. 
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Smooth 9 grim and conservative 


WENDY HINDK: 

Castlcrcagh 

^20pp. Collins. £16. 

t'l o il 2ta3tl8 X 

Casllcreagh lias hec-n rcmemlrered ns 
the must haled publie figure of the 
nineteenth century, and the modern 
reader is unlikely to have a higher 
opinion of him. The problems which 
he faced in England and Ireland 
seem less remote in 1981 than they 
did fifteen years ago - revolutionary 
violence, political assassinations, 
large-scale unemployment, social un- 
rest. unruly demonstrations, police 
brutality, and cities set on fire by 
rioting mobs; hut the conservative 
backlash has still a long way to go 
before it will be politically possible 
for a government to deal with the 
situation by resorting to the methods 
which Castlercagh adopted in 1798 
and 1819. 

During Castlcrengh’s lifetime, the 
English aristocracy and the landown- 
ing class resisted the popular move- 
ments with a savagery unequalled 
before or since. At the end of the 
seventeenth century they had led a 
revolution for constitutional govern- 
ment against royal absolutism. In the 
eighteenth century they had been 
selfish and corrupt, but easy-going 
and tolerant. The French Revolu- 


tion, and the rise of the liberal and 
democratic movements which fol- 
lowed, transformed them for fifty 
years after 1789 into pitiless enemies 
of everything that is now accepted ns 
progressive in the twentieth century. 

It is not eiisy today to arouse sym- 
pathy for a class or a mun who 
believed in the grossest political and 
economic inequality; in ttie denial oF 
the vote to 95 per cent of the 
papulation; the suppression of free 
speech and the suspension of habeas 
corpus ; negro slavery in the West 
Indies; child labour in mines and 
factories; the harshness of the In- 
dustrial Revolution; the imprison- 
ment of trade unionists; the High- 
land clearances; the persecution of 
freethinkers; the death penalty for 
over two hundred offences; savage 
fioggings in the army and navy; the 
legal subjection of wives to their 
husbands; and the nltitude to the 
mwer classes which caused Lady 
Dorothy Nevill to say, when she was 
an old lady in 1910, that when she 
was young the rich had “no more 
heart than a stone peach on a lodg- 
ing-house chimney piece". 

Opponents of a system always 
single out individuals as responsible, 
and the liberals of his time, and 
their children and grandchildren, 
selected Castlereagh as the villain of 
the piece. Wellington, who was at 
least as reactionary and whose influ- 
ence both at home and abroad was 
quite as harmful from a liberal point 
ot. view, has been regarded by post- 
erity, not as a reactionary oppressor, 
but os the hero of Waterloo. Can- 
ning and Palmerston, who during 
Costlereagh’s lifetime supported his 
policy of repression, veered Left af- 
ter his death and have been remem- 
bered as the liberals that they after- 
wards became. The Prime Minister, 
Lord Liverpool, was tod much of a 
nonentity to be remembered at 611. It 1 
ts Castlereagh who has been chosen 
the scapegoat for the policy and 
attitude of the government and 
establishment of nis time. He is 
therefore a challenge to a biog- 
rapher, who has to be fair to him, to 
mQ ki <be tw entieth-century reader 
see his point oF view and feel interest 
and sympathy for him as a character, 
without whitewashing bim, without 
^PPjessing the truth about what he 
stood for, and without adopting the 
apologetic and defensive attitude of 
some-biographer* whose books read 
f „, e * ■ P lea »n mitigation by counsel 
«L? e . daf «ce 6t the trial of a 
criminal who has pleaded guilty. 

nltfcu^?rP ln(le , has ^voided all the 
BttJf b ® r references are correct- 
dW Occasionally relied 

sodrce when the 
he? was available; but 
larlv - “ lurid and scho- 

life of Canning, 

which makw alllerary *P™ 
biography - . ' Sj > outstanding 


RnhL-rt Stewart, the future I • >t*1 
t’;i Min rough, was Imm. like Welling- 
ton and Napoleon, in the summer of 
I7fiy. He w:is the soil of all Ulster 
Presbyterian gentleman whu lived in 
the fashionable quarter uf Dublin 
and bad married file dnughier of an 
English peer. Robert’* mother died 
when he was thirteen months old. 
leaving hint her miniature and n plail 
of her hair which he wore in a 
brooch all his life. He was brought 
up bv u loving stepmother. Lord 
Camden’s daughter, whom his father 
married five years after the death of 
his first wife.’ Mis family had always 
been Whig, and Robert as a child 
was taught to sympathize with the 
American colonists in their War of 
Independence: “1 am still a true , 
American" , he wrote at the age of 
eight. In 1789 Lord Camden 
arranged fur his father to he created 
Lord Londonderry, and when he be- 
came an Earl in 17% Robert Look 
the courtesy title of Viscount Cast- 
IcrcnRli. He was elected to succeed 
his fHther as Opposition MP for 
County Down iu the Irish Parlia- 
ment, nnd at political banquets 

t ’oined in the toast “Our Sovereign 
.ord the People" which was consi- 
dered to be almost seditious by the 
authorities. 

But Castlereagh was not the only 
Whig who reacted differently to a 
revolution led by Anglo-American 
gentlemen across' the Atlantic and 
to one dominated by Parisian 5a;u- 
culottes across the Channel. Within a 
few years of being elected Opposi- 
tion MP he had changed sides, and 
was playing an active part in stamp- 
ing out the popular movement which 
many of his former friends were en- 
couraging. Wendy Hinde explains 
this in a shrewd and pithy sentence: 

The triumphs and excesses of the 
French revolutionaries, the unrest 
in Ireland, the spell cast by Pitt, 
and his own essentially conserva- 
tive temperament, must all have 
combined to line him up with the 
forces of law and order - or, from 
Another point of view, of repres- 
sion. 

Castlereagh was not a cruel man, 
and the author gives several exam- 


By Jasper Ridley 

pies ■ »1 his clemency during the irmi- 
f’les in Ireland, lie was much mure 
intelligent than the buii.il .irmv »l fl- 
eers and ihe prejudiced Irish I'rotes- 
tam landowners. With him ii was all 
a matter of cold pulilical calculation. 
Already as a young man of iwemy- 
ihrcc he showed mi iiiipicsM\c luu 
almost frightening logic in opposing 
the concession wliich allowed Roman 
Catholics to become barristers on ihe 
grounds dial if they were able l<> 
pursue successful careers at ihe bar. 
u would be mure Jifficuli m per- 
suade ihem to accept their exclusion 
(nun political and public life. After 
file insurrection uf 17%. when lie 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland, he 
was in favour of commutiim death 
sentences and offering pardons to 
the lesser rebels convicted of high 
treason if they were prepared lo be- 
tray their comrades and act as in- 
formers for file government - a poli- 
cy which angered both the Protestant 
gentry who chmioured for wholesale 
executions, and judges who were 
shocked at this violation of the prin- 
ciples of justice. The Radicals and 
democrats were justified iu thinking 
thul Castierengh was a more danger- 
ous enemy than Ihe stupid and sav- 
age General Lake, who allowed his 
troops to flog and ravage indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Castlereagh was hated in Ireland 
as an Irishman and n former Whig 
who had deserted to the English 
enemy. In England he disgusteef the 
romantic and passionate liberal intel- 
lectuals by his icy temperament. This 
temperamental incompatibility was 
perhaps the chief dividing line be- 
tween Castlereagh and his friends in 
the Establishment on the one side, 
and the Radical leaders on (he other. 
Several of the prominent revol- 
utionaries in Ireland, including Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald himself, were not 
only members of the same class as 
Castlereagh, but were close to him 
or his wife. At the outbreak of (he 
troubles, Castlereagh rode to Lis- 
burn to arrest the local ringleaders. 
One of them was the young Charles 
Teeling, whose father was a friend of 
Castlereagh’s. Before sending him 
off to prison, Castlereagh invited the 
young rebel to have supper with 


him. During ihe meal, he asked him 
his npiiiiiin uf muiic uf the other 
rc\oiiiiiMii:iiy leaders uhu had been 
arrested. Teeling spoke warmly in 
lheir praise. Castlereagh did noi re- 
plv. bm filled his uhu.s and passed 
liiv wme in hi> prisoner. 

We can understand why the ladies 
and gen lie men who knew Castle - 
reach, from the Prince Regent down- 
wards. paid him the compliment of 
describing him. in the accepted con- 
temporary phrase, as “very gentle- 
manlike"; but Uyrtm ealled liim si 
"cold-blooded, smooth-faced, placid 
iniscre.it it”, and lo Shelley "Vtiy 
smooth he tanked , yet grim". Even 
his friends commented, sometimes 
admiringly, on his coldness. Welling- 
ton’s niece. Lady Burghcrsh, meet- 
ing Etim ui the Allied headquarters at 
Basle during the 1814 campaign 
against Napoleon, wrote: “I quite 
delight in Cas, I had no idea he had 
so much fun iu him, lliougii lie is 
impenetrably cold.'* 

In private life, his coldness was 
only on the surface. His profound 
love of music showed that there was 
an emotional side to him. After fall- 
ing mildly in love with his step- 
mother's sister. Lady Elizabeth 
Pratt, who remained his close friend, 
he married the Enrl of Buckingham- 
shire's daughter Emily when he was 
twenty-five and she was twenty-two. 
Wendy Hinde has no doubt that he 
was deeply in love with her. and she 
with him,' from the beginning to the 
end. She relegates Emily to the sub- 
ordinate role that she played in 
Castierengh s career. blit says 
enough to give us a vivid impression 
df this attractive but not very intelli- 
gent woman, who was bored with 
* politics hut devoted to her liusband. 
She did her duty ns a hostess at 
diplomatic receptions and in his con- 
stituency at election times, but on 
one occasion let rip and caused 
adverse comment by wearing his 
Ciarler cross in her hair at a bull at 
the Congress of Vienna. Her strict 
moral cade could sometimes be awk- 
ward. She not only objected to call- 
ing on Viennese society ladies of 
doubtful reputation, but made things 
difficult for Castierengh by quarrelling 


with Lady Conyngham, the mistress 
of George IV 7 . Having aroused the 
reader’s interest in Ltuly Casl- 
leretigh, the author might have told 
us, if only in a font note, what hap- 
pened to her after Castlercagh’s 
death; but wc have lo go to the 
indev to find out when she died. 


Wendy Hinde divides her book 
into three parts: “The Irish Dimen- 
sion", "English Politician", and 
"European Statesman”. In tracing 
the development of Castle reagh’s tal- 
ents. and the increasing importance 
and scale uf his activities, she is 
informative and interesting about 
events in Ireland, England and 
Europe before and after Waterloo. 
She preserves the right balance be- 
tween public events and Castle- 
rough's private life, and switches 
confidently from the intricacies of 


confidently from the intricacies of 
military strategy in the campaign 
against Napoleon and the diplomacy 
of the oust -war Congresses to Cast- 
Lcreagns interest in bis sheep at his 
country house at North Cray in 
Kent, and his discomforts in his 
travels by sea and land to the Allied 
armies in Europe during the bitter 
winter of 181J-14. 


In the summer of 1822, this frigid 
defender of the social order, with nis 
strict religious and Sabbatarian prin- 
ciples. became convinced that he had 
been seen entering a brothel and 
engaging in homosexual practices, 
and was being blackmailed because 
of it. His doctor and his friends 
realized that he was suffering from 
hallucinations; but. though carefully 
watched, he cut his throat with a 
penknife which they had failed to 
conceal from him." Wendy Hinde 
mentions three factors which may 
have made him more prone to this 
mental disorder: his Age, fifty-three; 
the recent death of his father; and 
his reserved, repressed personality. 
She is too conscientious a historian 
to speculate nit the basis of insuffi- 
cient evidence, and wisely contents 
-herself with pointing out that in view 
of his state of mind it would be 
foolish to believe his confessions of 
homosexuality and other crimes. 


In defence of diversity 


By W.F. Bynum 


MICHAEL ROSE: 

Curator of the Dead 
Thomas Hodgkin (1798-1866) 

148pp. Peter Owen. £9.50. 

0 7206 0527 ■ 

The best way for a doctor to achieve 
lasting fame among the general pub- 
lic is to describe a disease to which 
his name subsequently becomes 
attached. If it is a relatively common 
disease, so much the better. Few peo- 
ple know much about the man who 
described Oguchi’s disease, whereas 
Robert Graves - of Graves’ Disease 
- has fared better. Oqce the eponym 
sticks, . doctors and historians often 
scurry to the earlier literature and 
discover that someone had actually 
anticipated the “original" descrip- 
tion, but eponyms, once familiar, 
rarely disappear. Thus, it is a medic- 
al truism tnat a doctor with a disease 
named after him is “generally the 
second person to have described it. 

Thomas Hodgkin has been immor- 
talized by his disease; one of three 
“Great Men of Guy's” who, ip the 
second quarter of the nineteenth 
century carved out such niches for 
themselves. The other two, Richard 
Bright and Thomas Addison, had 
tong and harmonious -careers as 
physicians at Guy's Hospital; not so 
Hodgkin. His association with it 
lasted a mere dozen years, as the 
curator of the pathological museum 
and lecturer in morbid anatomy (as 
pathology was then often called). In 
1837, when Addison was promoted 
from assistant to full Physician to the 
hospitpl, Hodgkin, already middle- 
aged and famous, applied for Addi- 
sop’s old post. On merit, he would 


have had it without a contest. In- 
stead, he was manoeuvred into a 
corner whence Victorian honour dic- 
tated resignation front the hospital 
altogether. His subsequent private 
medical practice was somewhat de- 
sultory; he preferred treating the 
poor and sometimes offended his 
wealthy patients by charging too lit- 
tle for his services. 

But neither medical science nor 
medical practice had even been his 
chief preoccupation. Philanthropy, 
social reform and ethnology always 
ranked higher in Hodgkin's scheme 
of things, and his relatively comfort- 
able income and lack of official 
duties permitted him to devote much 


time during his later years to lectur- 
ing to labouring people, and to cam-' 
palgniog on behalf of aboriginal 


groups who faced decimation or ex- 
tinction in the wake of nineteenth- 
century colonization. He was ti' 
founder of and major spokesman for 
the Aborigines Protection Society 
(1837) and a trenchant critic of the 
New Zealand Company, the Hudson 
Bay Company and other enterprises 
aimed at spreading the gospel of 
European values ruthlessly through- 
out the world. He valued cultural * 
diversity, although sometimes he .. 
wanted simply to turn aboriginal 
peoples into mini-capitalists. Finally, in 
his last decade, he Increasingly identi- . 
fied himself with the problems of the 1 . 
Jews and he was on his way to Pales- , 
tine with his friend Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore when he died in 1866 in Jaffa. . 

• Hodgkin’s was a particularly com- 
plex personality which can be under- 
stood only against his cultural, reli- 
gious and social background. A dev- 
out ' Quaker from moderately 
prosperous stock, he probably never . 
quite recovered from the fact that 
Quaker law denied him marriage to 
.his early love, a first cousin. Impul- 


sive and sharp-tongued when speak- 
ing for others, he could not change 
Quaker law, so he j>assively submit- 
ted rather than leave the faith of his 
fathers. His medical career was 
obviously hampered by his rloafness 
and independence, his lack ‘it defer- 
ence for authority and his penchant 
for the underdog. Indeed,, it could be 
argued that his effectiveness on be- 
half of the aborigines might have been 
greater had he possessed more tact. 

Materials for full study of 
Hodgkin’s life are still in the posses- 
sion of the family, who have made’ 
microfilms of many letters, diaries' 
and unpublished manuscripts avail- 
able at the Friends Historical Library 
in London. Michael Rose, himself a 
haemafologist, has. used &ut by no 
means exhausted this archival mate- 
rial, .The virtue of his slim volume 
lies in his attempt to get right Hodg- 
kin’s whole life, and not simply dwell 
on his contributions to medicine. No 
one could work for long with the 
Hodgkin material without realizing 
how much his non-medical enter- 
prises preoccupied him. Dr Rose has 
got ‘the proportions about right. He 
has uncovered interesting new .facts 
bearing on Hodgkin’s relations with 
the Quaker. community, 'His. finances, 
_his work on file Poor Law. 

However, this volume betrays cer- 
tain signs of. haste in both 'research 
and. writing. It too frequently relies 
on strings of long quotations or para- 
phrases from primary or secondary 1 
sources without much attempt at in- 
terpretation. One of Rose’s main au- 
thorities on Hodgkin's anthropo- 
logical work is an unpublished auto- 
biography ■ by Hodgkin’s L ■ nephew 
(another, Thomas Hodgkin). .'The 
ypunger Hodgkin clearly nad-no^ real 
grasp of the Intellectual context in 
which his uncte worked and has un- 
fortunately led Rose astray. Rose is 


on equally shaky ground when lie 
tries to contrast the religious back- 
ground to Hodgkin's ideas on savag- 
ery and civilization with those of Ihe 
“Claphnm Philanthropists’'. His dis- 
cussion of the Aborigines Protection 
Society would have neen- improved 
had he taken into account recent 
work by George Stocking and 
others. 

These are fairly serious flaws, even 
in a book not avowedly “academic." 
We can be grateful for Dr Rose's 
attempt to produce a rounded sketch 
of Hodgkin, but the full-length por- 
trait still remains to be done. 
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Hide and seek 


By Nicholas . Shrinipton 

Patrick Caulfield: Paintings I96J- 
1981 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 

Patrick Caulfield is British painting's 
most outrageously conspicuous In- 
visible Man. Since his earliest days 
as a student, he has been searching 
far painterly anonymity, for a pro- 
cess by which the artefact might be 
everything and the author of no 
account. While his contemporaries 
painted fiercely emotive socinl real- 
ism, or dabbled in the psychological 
intensities of Abstract Expression- 
ism, he worked steadily towards u 
pictorial language of complete imper- 
sonality. By the mid-1960s he had 
forged a technique as flat as the 
boards on which he painted and as 
cool as a colouring book. “Snmn 
Marghcrita Ligure" or “A View of 
the Ruins" have about as much 
humane individuality as the voice of 
the Speaking Clock. The paradoxical 
result Is, or course, chat he has de- 
veloped one of the most individual 
and recognizable styles in the whole 
of contemporary art. 

At the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, he Is the sub Feet of the gallery's 
second major mia-career retrospect- 
ive for a contemporary British pain- 
ter (the first, two years ago, was 
devoted to Allen Jones). Marco 
Livingstone, with Caulfield's help 
and advice, has assembled an im- 
pressive collection of nearly fifty can- 
vases and has written an illuminating 
catalogue which includes Caulfield's 
first sustained reflection on his own 
work. Hung by (he painter himself, 
with a careful eye to bpth, chrono- i 


Ucye everything they read about 
Toxtcth, and quail at the thought of 
a trip to Lime Street, will be able to 
see It at the Tate (October 27 to 


- January 3) with, I suspect, sonic 
slight loss of focus resulting from 
the break-up of the present, very 

- precise disposition of the paintings. 

Presented like a trade card as 
you step into the show in Liverpool 
is “The Artist’s Studio" of I%4. 

■ While scarcely Caulfield's most 
assured or endearing painting, it 
’ does tell you An enormous amount 
about him. The resolute flatness and 
I the impersonal brushwork have re- 
; mained his basic trademarks. The im- 
, ' egery, meanwhile, sums up his styl- 
istic sources. The bounding line nnd 
patches of abstract colour announce 
his fundamental debt to Gris and 
Matisse. The decorative border re- 
fers us to the Minoan frescoes which 
: stimulated his interest in setting re- 
presentational objects against flat 
grounds. The elaborate jar speaks of 
the interest (developed via Delac- 
roix) in Arabic pattern which seems 
to have encouraged his characteristic 
use of black defining lines. And the 

{ licture postcard, and the commerc- 
al -artiste-modernism of the image of 
a' palette, remind us that this is a 
painter who was initially assumed to 
be a Pop artist. 

If this exhibition has a thesis, 
however, it consists of an attempt to 
refute that last, and widespread, 
assumption. Resisting the spectacular 
architectural canvases which fill the 
rest of the entrance-hall, and turning 
sharp left, into the first of two small 1 
rooms, you are given an immediate 
account of Caulfield's origins. It is • i 
one which stresses his intellectual in- 
terest in pictorial technique and ■ 
plays down his response to popular j 
and contemporary visual experience. 

It is easy to understand why a | 
painter, given a chance to hang his | 
own retrospective, -should wish, in , 
1981, ito dimlnish his connection!; with 
Pop. Art; The label- now seems - a 'i 
distinctly dated one, and Caulfield | 
always wore it in a highly individual ( 
way. From first to last his paintings i 
have been interested in picture i 
space, in the dynamics of compo- < 


i si lion and in the problems of pictorial 
i illusion. But from first to last, it 
must be said, he has also addressed 
himself to Pop imagery. "Engage- 
ment Ring" (19631 is a transcription 
1 of commercial illustration as well as 
(in the words of the catalogue) a 
study of “the ways in which an illu- 
siomstic image could be placed tel- 
lingly against a taut flat back- 
ground”. “Still Life: Maroochydore" 
(1980-81) is a rendering of five 
French recipe postcards and a photo- 
mural, as well as a game of hide- 
and-seek with styles. Caulfield's 
great distinction os a Pop artist, as 
Livingstone's article in the catalogue 
concedes, is his honesty, his willing- 
ness to present the reality of English 
popular (Rste rather than indulge in 
fantasies about America. Though 
this exhibition seems not to want to 
draw attention to it, it is his streak 
of vulgarity which gives his paintings 
their power. 

His awful grasp of “Scandinavian” 
decor, his deadly eye for domestic 
colour, and the unflinching precision 
with which he catches clutter (the 
tank of orange goldfish placed in 
front of a full colour photo-mural of 
the Chateau de Chillon in “After 
Lunch", for example) are essential to 
his best effects. Indeed, one thing 
which this exhibition for the first 
time makes clear is that there was a 

E enod in the early 1970s when he 
egan to be seduced by elegance. 
The large architectural paintings are 
grand and sweet rather than tough 
and pungent. The return. In more 
recent work, of passages of vulgar 
photo-realism suggests that Caulfield 
himself has noticed it. 

The most unexpected pleasure of 
this exhibition for me was a painting 
from 1977 which marks the begin- 



lous sense of light, and its strangely 
elegiac tone (which Livingstone 
astutely links with Hopper) make it a 
delight. Everybody who works In an 
office should see it. 


"Self-portrait done at sea", by William Alexander (1767-1816), dmwfo 
man to the first British embassy to China in 1793. The eye-patch, tb 
has since faded, seems to have been painted in either to concetti the poor 
alignment of the eyes, or to add a nautical effect, or both. An exhibilm 
of Alexanders work has just opened at the Royal Pavilion, Brighm 

Me and us and them 

struction Company" and (Ives in the 

By Stoddard Martin ■ 

■ r “ ~ produces one-woman shows. Afi« 

Loose Ends their last embrace, Paul is left ik« 


Freeing the free churches 


By David Alexander 

The Fall, of Zion: Nan-cohfbrmUt 
architecture In ’ Yorkshire and Lan->' 
cashfre. • 

Cliffs Cas.tle, Keighley 

Since "SAVE Britain's Heritage" was 
founded in 1975, the largest single 
category ' , of historic building 
threatened by’ demolition has been 
the non-conformist chapel. It is 
therefore appropriate that SAVE 
should be behind the current exhibi- 
tion organized by Bradford Museums 
at Cline Castle (until November 15). 
Large-scale photographs, specially 
tnken for SAVE by Keith Parkinson, 
show, Ihe variety of Pennine chapels, 

. from . simple ; structures . for remote 
i , fo.; : foe; T gi ant; classical [ 

■ i- ^tidings fome-; 

-j • the established fchuteh/ ; ...V 


old buildings. It is quite understand- 
able that most of the- £50,000 which 
■ the Methodist Church set aside for 
Important chapels during European 
-.Architect' ral Year should have been 
undaimec Secondly, congregations 
often coi ■■ider that-, other uses for 
their cha, Is art either unavailable 
or unaccti (able. The exhibition in- 
cludes p holographs which show how 
the large spaces can be used success- 
fully for many uses - sporting, com- 
mercial, and cultural. - sometimes 
with little disturbance of the interior 
fittings. : j ■ 

While the emphasis Df the exhibi- 
tion is"on the . visual contribution 
which chapels make, the opportunity 
has also been taken to collect 
together furnishings, plans and 
memorabilia. These help to 


conformist building in the Pennines, 
an analysis of recent losses and the 
threat to. interiora, comments on re- 
*** a™ » closer look at five chapels 
which have either found new uses or 
which are currently under threat. In- 
cluded in these case studies is Upper 
Independent -..Chapel, Heckmond- 
wike, whose story is only too famil- 
iar. A small congregation ceased to 
use It five years ago. It was only 
then listed by the Department of the 
Environment, becoming the one 
listed building in the town. Consent 
to demolish was refused after a pub- 
lic enouiry in 1979, bu { although the 
Inspector urged that “the appellants 
should make strenuous efforts to find 
\ Stable: use .for this splendid 
church the building remains -empty 
and deteriorating. 


By Stoddard Martin 

Loose Ends 
Hampstead Theatre 

Mike Weller's new play is about the 
difficulty of keeping a marriage 
together in the 1970s. It suggests at 
least three explanations. First is the 
advent of women’s careers of equal 
importance to men's. Second, re- 


■■■“ J ( ( UHd Mirwiw . — — 

because she aborted their child. A 

g ram in the hall is death to all art- 
usan could not bear the possib®? 
that her career nnd posh ManbatW 
lifestyle might be upset. 

Susan's reluctance to lei her pro; 


lated, is the mobility of contempor- Susa " s reliance FJ 

ary life: Paul's work as a film-editor jP" b® dera,led J? biol 2L I 
takes him from Boston to New York 3“®"® “f Sympatfiy as « « 
to Los Angeles, but Susan’s work as ? au! 5 W at n ° l 
an architectural photographer does the end however the focus 
not necessarily take heftn th* ca™ narrow. Loose Ends is carefully *1* 


pressure of an over-expectant kind of 
loye. Paul and Susan are Spock 


babies who have 
totypes of the 


grown up as pro- 
“Me Generation”. 


Their dependence on one another is f° s fo m , es are period [*» 

immature and stiflino. a icon™ nt thm The ironical sentimentality of 



immature and stifling, a legacy of the 
cossetting they knew from their 
(pothers and the comforts they have 
always had from the affluent society. 
When the Inevitable explosion occurs 
for them, it seems just another stage 
in the American way of growing-up. 

t be titled Scene; 
It is an episodic 
end Susan's retat- 
frPj&pfariHtf. nude 
i9/0 to their post- 
* in NeW York in 
’ realistic, probably 
and the title may 
are more scenes 
ie, or ex-marriage, 
ie last play on at 
It wgs also Anfer- 
the ; recent', past, 
out Into gp uncejt- 
the first scene Paul 
experiences ip the 
ngs just happen to 
Wrt over - they 
ung,"!.in, the last. 


opera. The acting, especially,^ 
Anna Nygh and Kevin McNuft ■; 
the leads, is good. The ;Amencti 
accents are one the whole sccuraj, 
The costumes are period pWTea- 


Randy Newman songs 
scenes comments on the bcik* 

. nicely. •; _ 

— ■ i 1 1 1 1 | 

. f - r_ NowavaJ 

' ' ‘Its strength !*! indity* 
' a number 
. , Arabic, 

1 classical lists 

I 'valuable clarlfkat^f.vljt 
obscured, TM 
■ 
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common tary 


New Oxford Books: 

Entertainment 


The Merchant of Vienna 


m™ llf ™?.!! ,own - 8™“ r : P ,an * 10 column nen-rdend. in face each Ions in appearance, inconsistent in 
Rv Peter Branscombe SII2L,* HS n, “ r In lh f Clty ^ a J? l .° user of t,lc JlLX story has made his accent) has been extended, that of 

prevent his niece and ward Mane own contribution to it. Nestrov was Weinberl curtailed (it was Ncstroy’s 

On the Razzle V. cr ,n )P 0V crished not the first in the field - it isn't own part; here it is taken by Ray 

Roval Lvceum Theatre, Edinburgh Ir'SKi , - de . rs ’ ^ sending her off clear whether Stoppard is aware of Brooks, stylish but subdued, and 

R0, “' y ’ 8 to hi s srste r-tndaw ,n the djr. Zan S - Nestroy's source, an early play by lookine a bit like Schubert): The 

- uL I 5 , m c " ar 8 e his chief cleric that busy man of letters, lawyer, Christopher, bolder and less naive 

In recent years the National Theatre „ 7« 1 . V 10 ^ P r ^ moted partner), translator, and for many years drama than the original, is played - accord- 
has brought Horvfith and Schnitzler ana Lfinstopner (promoted from critic of The Times, John Oxenford. ing to the modern Viennese custom 
into its repertoire; now it’s the turn , ' ee , t0 « e|, h). while he goes The twenty-two-year-old Oxenford's -by a woman, Felicity Kendal. Nes- 

of Johann Nestroy (1801-62), the last °" t0 the city for the Grocers Com- one-act farce A Day Well Spent (pro- troy intended the part for a man 

and greatest in the long line of Vien- R any Parade, and to further his mar- duced at the Lyceum, London, in (Wilhelm Brabble, dramatist as well 
nese actor-dramatists. The play nag? plans. Weinberl, egged on by 1835) is very accomplished, and con- as actor); but the delightful Miss 
chosen is an adaptation by Tom Vl” sl0 P]) er ». determines to shut up tains virtually all the elements which Kendal makes a plausible and lively 
Stoppard of Einen Jux will er sich * nd the * or an a have been worked up with different enough youngster, and a suitably 
macnen , which comes roughly, half- ^ nture > petore middle age and emphases by later authors. Nestroy gauche girl when disguised for the 
way down the chronological list of 1 j respectability of his new position expanded it into a four-act play, and escape from the restaurant. Most of 
Nestroy's eighty-odd plays. First per- f.™ h °P e . a , y° u jhfol fling. In added the character of Melchior, for the other members of the large cast 
formed in 1842, it was one of his lhe c,t y» We }nberl and Christopher the other star of his company. Wen- are adequate in a two-dimensional 
greatest successes - indeed, only the on ^ , avo , a confrontation with zel Scholz. Wilder's main addition is way, as yet lacking the individuality 
much earlier Lumpazivagabundus f. heir , employer by darting into a mil- Dolly Levi, the Matchmaker herself, and brio ideally required. 


nese actor-dramatists. The 
chosen is an adaptation by 


greatest successes - indeed, only the c ? n . on 'y avoitl 8 confrontation with zel Scholz. Wilder's main addition is 
much earlier Lumpazivagabundus fneir employer by darting into a mil- Dolly Levi, the Matchmaker herself, 
was performed more often in his [iner s shop, where In no time Wein- Stoppard follows Wilder in entirely 
lifetime. It isn’t hard to account for ° e , rl s over-rcady tongue turns him removing the subplot in which the 
the play’s popularity - it is beautiful- ,° t . tie new husband of the millm- two adventurers return from the city 


Carl Toms's sets are variable - 


subtle. Nestroy was settling into a 8 ' e ana ms new servant 

new phase in his career, cutting out Melchior are on the look-out for 
extravagance, moving away from a " d Man e - Only a screen 

pseudo-magic and outrageous ^ an ®! ) er . f ta ^ . e 

parody, and limiting the mule to a ,P d his party. Weinberl 

just three songs, all intended for his a « d Chnstopher, almost penniless 
own Darts S,I P aw ay in disguise, but are earned 

c ? a • .* .u « . off in the coach which Zangler has 

Stoppard isnt the first person to engaged to take his errant niece to 
adapt Jitr.^ornton Wilders 77ie his sister-in-law's. When the screen is 
Merchant of Yonkers (1938) is loose- knocked overi Zangler finds himself 
ly based on it. After the War, Wil- f ace to face with his fianede (the 
der modified his version and retitled milliner), and paying both bills. 


, a yJ T L,UM: h u ‘ l,c rugHmuiiiB wno u, iurch goods and wares, and overhead 

where Zangler and his new servant on as shop-boy; he builds up the from counter to cash-desk. 


American Operetta 

Gerald Bordman 

This book traces the long history of 
operetta on the American stage, 
beginning with The Bohemian Qtrt, 
through Gilbert and Sullivan, Victor 
Herbert, Rudolf Frlml, and 
Sigmund Romberg, Jerome Kern 
and Rogers and Hammefttein, to 
the present and the shows of 
Stephen Sondheim . Throughout 
the book the author assesses 
trends in operettas and compares 
dlilerent styles. Illustrated £9.95 

Night Creature 

A Journal of Jazz, . 
1975-1980 
Whitney Balliett 

This Is a continuation of a journal 
Ba Ilf ell kepi in the early 1970s 
which was published under the title 
New York Notes. It stan ds as a 
record of jazz life, particularly In 
New York, from 1975 to 1980, and 


Coachman’s part; and he Introduces fashion shop is fittingly lavish; end contains profiles of Duke Ellington, 
sexual and lavatorial jokes of a the sister-in-law’s sitting-room, cam- Benny Goodman, Fred Astaire, 
Vigour and raciness unthinkable in nlete with raucous, nnrmt and Inroe r.hnrllnMjnnne Rnhhu Unobaii 


vigour and raciness unthinkable In 
Metternich's Vienna. The Edinburgh 
audience seemed to miss some of tne 


plete with raucous parrot and large 
cat on the Kachelofen, Is fine. The 


audience seemed to miss some or the street and garden are dull, though, 
innuendoes, though there was uproar- aod the restaurant is not closely 
ious laughter at most of the jokes (a enough gcared to the requirements 
typical example: Do- you suppose 0 f the drama. Nestroy was becoming 

Id let my airedale be hounded more direct, simple, economical by 
up hill and — my heiress be the time he wrote lux\ Wood and 
mounted lip hill and bank by a truf- Toms have opted for luxuriant de- 
fle-hound - be trifled with and tail, in which they are abetted by 


it The Match™ nicer thit oui«P uo-iiwuuu - u* uuicu wim «iu ran, in wnicn tney are aoeitea oy 

directed bv Tvrontf' Guthrie ifwas pveryone turns up at Zander’s sis- hounded by a mountebank?” Not Robert Bran's mainly bright light- 

mminted atthe Roval Lv^Z ^ M ^ w s mo ? tl y “ nder fal “ un fanny, though it slows the action; ing; speecf of scene-change would 

Edinburgh Murine the ?954 SS27' and a ® a,n the s ^ ne of , the J0k “ are Sratuitously have been a more valuabll asset. 

cuinDurai, aunng me iv>+ (•estiyai, assistants manage to escape. Back at offensive.) 

prior to its L^onuon run 8no its furth - the orocer's shnn next mnniino the « i _ j ■ « . 

i u.n- lIie firpeer s snop next morning, me n„ t he Razzle is nierm (tenth/ 


er adaptation as the musical Hello ^ whoVenton ihe iurt n n. u , , # M the 

Doiivi iwo wno wem on ine razzie me just On the Razzie maintains Nestroy's brilliant; when fully 

. |. n to establish shaky alibis be- names (though the associations . are 

■Now, fast over twenty-seven years fore Zangler and his party return, test^and in the second-act dfinoue- 
later, and at the same Edinburgh Sonders has inherited a small fortune raen t the milliner and her friend re- 
theatre, the old story reappears in so can have Marie; Zangler is to cognize Weinberl by his name, though 
Tom Stoppard’s adaptation. He has marry his milliner, and Weinberl will i„ facl he introduced himself to them 
worked from an English version of marry her friend. under another one). Stoooard has 


On the Razzle is intermittently 
brilliant; when fully played-in apd 
tightened up, It should 'prove 1 * re-' 
warding evening’s entertainment. : 
What it lacks is the confident com- 


worked from an English version of 
Nestroy’s play made for him by 
Neville ana Stephen Plaice which, 
though reasonably accurate, is rather 
stilted - but then, translating Nestroy 
is an almost impossible task. Apart 
from contemporary allusions. and the 
i° find some equivalent for the 
old but no longer valid conventions 
of the Viennese Volkstheater , the 
Shiest problems are presented by 
Nestroy’s language - brilliantly in- 
wnttve, precisely rhythmed and 
modulated, strong in word-play span- 
ning High German and Viennese di- 
alect. Wilder relocated his play in 
Yonkers and New York; Stoppard is 
content to keep the Viennese petting 
- a Vienna mao on all things Scottish 


marry r 

Stopp 
to he 


d neatly has her turn out altered proportions - the part of has mpde at localization, his version 
Welnberl’s lonely-hearts- Zangler (Dinsdale London - marvel- seems rootless. 


The diagnostic disease 


By Edwin Morgan 

The Brothers Karamazov 
Edinburgh Festival 


unifying interest of a tightly-knit 
family of four sons and a rather. 

So the Brighton Theatre has bold- 
ly, and In the result very successful- 


a- third* generation , in the troop : of 
schoolboys befriended by Alyosha; 
but we have not lost .the Grand In- 


Cha rile Mingus, Bobby Hackett, 
and Jimmy Me Part land. £1 T 

Riding on a Blue 
Note 

Jazz and American Pop 

Gary Giddins 

Gary Giddins, the most promising 
new writer on popular music to 
emerge In the 1 970s, Isfazz critic of 
ihe Village Voice. The essays in his 
book are on singers- Crbsby, 
-Sinatra, Presley, Ethel Waters, 
Sarah Vaughan; Insirurhentaflsts- 
Counl Basle, Charlie Parker, and 
Sonny Rollins; composers, 
including Scott Joplin, Duke . 
Ellington, Charlie Mingus, and 
Ornette Coleman; on movements 
fn jazz; and on the jazz trade. 

£1 2.96 1 7 September 1 

Howto Read a Film 

Janies Monaco 

. 'Anyone embarking on a Him 
course whether as teach er or 


guisitor (thotigh . played rather more course whether as teacher or 
For, laughs, Man and Superman, student should avail hlmBelf of Jim 

t ...U in: i\ tWaHJ.iunM 


When Robert Louis Stevenson bad cast of four in a two-hour produo- 
finUhed reading Crime and Punish- tip", and «' this sounds Impossible, 
ment, he wrote about the experience: * e pacted audiences at Edlnburgi 


ly, turned It Into a piece of theatre. * or ' . ‘Bugns, man ana Superman 
The thousand pages and sixty-odd gal” 011 ; than I would have liked), or 
characters are reduced to ah acting Dmitry’s deeply moving dream /of 


(he charred cottages and the crying 
“babby", or the story of the onion, 
or Ivan’s dialogue . with . the Devil . 


(not a gtafci foTEdinb^oS: ?ugg=,. that something UM . rfA 


evidently considers the short Festival speculate on what: he would have Crane’s version, directed by Faynla 
mn as a mere preview for the "offi- said of The Brothers Karamazov, Williams, It is p aved in the^Lower 
S 1 opening at .the Lyttelton which is much longer. Yet Stevenson Freemasons u Hall fa title^asking for 
Theatre on September 22). was not attacking- Dostoevsky, simp- Fyodor Mikhailovich s sardonic com- 

The story is thte. Zangtor, an Ty tryfog to convey the power of g : a 


The four actors - Bruoe Alexander, “ J ^ 

Alan Rickman, Stephen Boxer, Peter ° r - 9lnal to lnc J. u ^® dlscussli 

Kelly - temporarily take on some rocant films and of recent 

of the other mam parjs: old Karama- ad vanceS in madia technology, 


Monaco's lucid guide to foe art, 
technology, history, and theory of 
the movies.’ International FUm 
Guide. For this revised edition the 
author has thoroughly updated the 
original text to Include discussions 
of recent films and of recant 


was'iiot a^Mklng-'bostoc^ky,' simp^ ^or Mikhailovich^ sardonic com- 
ly trying to convey the power of g ment )» , , H low-ceilinged. wood; 
novel he thought wds one of the P a a«»«* with unraked seats 

greatest ever wntten. It Is interesting and ? n ac if n 8. area makio 8 U5e . of ® 


this. Zangler, . .an 


zov, Father Zosima. the Prosecutor, 
Katerina and Grustie'nka: The fact 
that each of the brothers in (urn 


including satellites and cable.Thlrty 
new photographs and diagrams 
have been added. Second edition . 


throws on the huge for cloak rppre- illustrated paper covers £6,96 

seating Karamazov pdre . may. have 24 September ■ 

proyed confusing tQ spectators ;ppt- - .. -j • . .v: 




Photographs' : 

heaitlv ; . e 'J' ^ staging ahd athletic style -of ^ of the old ^probate In him, each Content Msanina 

If there is one of Dostoevsky’s are a weU-devised countet- at *° me P 0lllt wishln 8 , h ‘ s death. 7' eanm 9* 

.... ana Effect 

Julia Hirsch 


’‘aihansts whirl I j , ” mere is one oi uosioevsnys ac t, n2 are a well-devised counter- “ 4 wniv P u,m ocam. — 

*t ,TU ?« yl ' ad novels where this paradox amply Joint to bring out the liveliness and B ® th , lhe and the indi- and Effect 

tefoS" old sources. . . . tests itself, it is The Brothers Kara- bseniveness of the Karamazovs. It vldu^ portrayals art professional arid Julia Hirsch 

w ■ ; . mazov. From the “morbid or ^un- j sa pjty th at t n e flat floor and convincing.; , . ■:.••• 

WEr.T ,>C f /.' natural”- central theriib, of parricide- poor 'tight- lines mean* much craning ‘ •! n > " ■ Fomlly photographs ar© (mages 

L* ' which involves all .the : main ebarac- ^ - ec £ , ^ the ^tion junto; frpm - ^yen Jn DMtoevsky’a . «?entepary loaded yrith pereonaf associations, 

c TaI Toleratiri=» tera, to the - pbweal morbidity of rarap t0 ' r g mpi with l rurprisfog- year. ™* Brpthcr^Karpmazov |tilf curio^lly.apd noatafgia. Theyare ;; 

Li.; . -v . Smcrdyakov’s epilepsy, to .py, no, ; yet ' wmehoW%ntfrejy appropriatl ^soMoial documenta,andfo P y 

r XU all tv - ■ ; : . thiria of the/rehsatfpnri and melod.,j ouchi ; ^ ^ ;^^ehdsfl™^ and fatprb, ^i^MendloconrpmiioihB^: 

b * standard - : be ibadeddbwnto the.groupd %th v,™' V .fo-M old.yx)iqa|n< peptic- ifoametilog ether tolllumlnatethis 

.' J . cuitt andhate.doubtand darkdess,,:' ,Rldiard Crane's problem 1 waspnq. walksa quadrillion kflometres totbo >! fop left an dm oat uni versa Ipf 
A m . ficknessof the;S0uI..yet,.it ! hasan' ofcotppression,. and obviously inbls sates of Paradise J A serf^bOy defends forms. )Huafrated £1 i 

i ‘ : abundant 1 vitality, in the Karama-. edricehtratidn .on, : the - foiir- brothers, his masfer end Js stripped naked i ?nd 





pieces: by ) the.TandoWW ^ 
logs / Much- of the imbart Vof 
; still be ■ fqlt eyten iri . ihe 
; jTht^trt’s .irHfohforp . 
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Shakestaire Superstar 


Saussurean stemma 


By Herniionc Lee 

Can (tide 
As Vou Like I( 

Edinburgh Festival 


The Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre's Cutuliae is n cheery, nnu- 
fible. energetic affair, but no amount 
of gaudy costumes, loud .singing and 
strenuous mi nines can disguise the 
fact that Bernstein mid wheeler's 
musical has turned something hard 
into something soft. 

Tiie work has a peculiar theatrical 
history: the original American 

production of 1956, directed by 
Tyrone Guthrie (“book” by Lillian 
Heilman, lyrics by Richard' Wilbur, 
Dorothy Tanker and John Laiouche) 
was not a success, but the music, 
particularly the overture, bccutnc 
popular. The present version, 
already a hit in' America, lias been 
re-vamped by Hal Prince and Hugh 
Wheeler, with musical additions by 
Stephen Sondheim. Musically, 
die re's an oddly blurred effect, as 
familiar tunes of a West Si tic Siorv 
vintage (though none ns good) rub 
shoulders with the bland, snazzy 
style of A Little Night Music. Verbal- 
ly, the results are unexciting. A very 
few key phrases from Voltaire (“the 
best of all possible worlds") are 
mixed into the innocuous, easy-going 


Peter Fan go’s production Likes 
with both hands every opportunity 
for being love able mid easy. 'I he 
lone is set bv Nicholas Grace, who 
doubles ns Voltaire mid I’aiigluss, 
and plays other parts, loo. His Vol- 
taire is a nice funny old dear with a 
Spike Milligan voice, ami his Pang- 
loss is a nice funny wild-eyed eccen- 
tric. The smne 'simplicity obtains 
throughout. Rosemary Ashe belts 
out her numbers as a red- headed 
Cuncgonde who never shows the 
slightest truce of nrckipsariiin inno- 
cence; William Kelt on is endearingly 
pretty nnd athletic as Cuudidc, unci 
there is a fine flamboyant not-sn-oki 
lady from Nichnlu McAuliffe. Eldor- 
ado is represented by two sweet pink 
singing sheep, Cadiz by three huugh- 
ly Spa n birds playing cards, Constan- 
tinople by a belly dancer. Cnndidc 
even sets out on his iravcls shoulder- 
ing a red-spotted bandana handker- 
chief on a stick. All this went down 
well, and it seemed to be the best 
way of treating the material. But 
comparisons with the RSC’s Nicholas 
Nkkleby suggest that there arc more 
Interesting and original wnys of stag- 
ing a picaresque narrative, and with 
Sweeney Toad (a better, if less 
cheerful show by the same team of 
Sondheim, Prince and Wheeler) that 
musicals don't have to be as cosy ns 
Candida. 


sometimes brilliantly) mime (heir 
Wiiy through every word of the com- 
edy. But ,-li You Like It is not 
written in Rumanian - though at 
times you might have thought so, 
from some of the verse-speaking. 
There are bad cases or News- 


By John Sturrock 

S/S/S: Structures, Systems, Signs 
BBC Radio 3 


Reader’s-Shiikesneare, particularly 
from Denys Hawthorne as Duke „ . , 

Senior (“SWEET (arc the) USES (of ? at , her than make an opportunistic 
ad)VERS(ity) ") and from John beeline for Cambridge and tor Cohn 
Quentin’s Jacques, who scornfully MacC-abe, this valiantly urbane cn- 
swhIIows the ends of all his lines". £ U l f irv ’ nto Structuralism and its 
Important and beautiful speeches. e oc,s began with Greta Garbo. The 
such ns Oliver’s nccnuiit of his 
brother’s danger from the snake and 
the lioness, are rushed ih rough, ft 
is hard for Lynn Dearth’s tough, 
solid, rough- voiced Rosalind to do 
battle with this production, but she 
docs effect one or two moments 
(notably the playful “marriage’’ to 
Orlando) when the play's depth nnd 
delicacy come up through all the 
noise nnd fuss. 


dioloeue t“I bet you're wondering 
why I’m dressed like this”, “I must 
learn not to judge by appearances”) 
nnd the uninventive lyrics (“Mv life 
is as empty as an apple <-orc*\ to 
rhyme with “utter bore"). If* hard 
to tell what use was made of the 
talents of the original lyric -writers - 
the only likely trace of Dorothy Par- 
ker I could hear was Cunegonde’s 
linen “1 have no strong objection to 
champagne". Of the few verbal 
jokes, the funniest is Voltaire's - the 
old lady’s “We must make hnste and 
ride to Cadiz, although I can hardly 
keep my seat with only one but- 
tock.” 

But it’s more than bon mots which 


less killings of Cunegondc's lovers 
(“I've got into the way of killing 
people. There’s no time to hesi- 
tate '), his passion for philosophical 
discussions, his final pragmatic re- 
signation to a private working life, 
and the dry indifferent way in which 
the narrative treats him are lost; in- 
stead we have a loveable, spirited 
herO' meant to engage our sym- 
pathies. Voltaire, who appears as the 
narrator, even refers to nim as “Poor 
Candide”. The butcheries, rapes, 
Hoggings, hangings, and atlucks or 
the pox which litter the book are 
jokiiv or inoffensively rendered 
(“Wnai a Day For an Auto Da Fi’’ 
is the only number which approaches 
Voltaire’s irony, but without any real 
sense of horror). Several of the most 
important characters - Candide’s 


The company’s keenness to endear 
itself to the audience suits Canditie, 
but it doesn't pay off so well in Clive 
Perry’s unintelligent, showy produc- 
tion of As You Like It. The decision 
to dress the play in Regency cos- 
tumes seems pointless and constrict- 
ing, and has not been thought 
tin ‘High. In the court scenes, the 
Motors drag themselves iihom inside 
Hugh Du riant's spectacularly feath- 
ered' hats mid long trains; in the 
forest, the exiled court’s lavish dis- 
play of furs, silks and leathers, and 
the shepherdesses’ Laura Ashley- 
style smocks, put paid to any sense 
of real rusticity. To equate the forest 
of Arden with an eighteenth-century 
cultivated pastoral is to pul] against 
the Elizabethan use oF the natural 
“desert" as an educative antidote to 
social artifice. Apart from its allow- 
ing Rosalind to take snuff, there 
seems little point in the historical 
transposition. Nor is it consistent: 
Touchstone, absurdly, remains an 
Elizabcthnn clown in motley. Grant 
Hosseck's music, fnr from attempting 
any eighteenth -century flavour, 
seems to have modelled itself on 
Jesus Christ Superstar , and would 
have done better for an As You Like 
It on ice. “Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind” is not made sense of by leng- 
thy, banal numbers, hovering deriva- 
tively between rock and pop, coarse- 
ly sung and accompanied by a very 
loudly amplified recorded band. 

These horribly obtrusive and mis- 

...... __ 




li| 



A pastel drawing by the young Italian 
artist Francesco Clemente, from the 


10. At his main gallery at 9 Derm 
Street, d'Offay Is showing earl 
watercolours by John Nash. 


mint of his programme's author and host. Denis 
he snake ami knnoghue, nervous lest his audience 
I through It mi 8 ht decamp in shock if he was 
nrth’s tough exposed fight away to the full blast 
salin'd l0 die abstractions and alien tenni- 

lion but she n0, °gy 10 come, wooed them to re- 
ivo moments main t * ie s ' xt y ntinutes by para- 
marriage” to phrasing at the outset Roland Barth- 
t's depth ami e5 s l,l0r dant essay on the relative 
inuh All riu. allure of Greta Garbo and Audrey 
° Hepburn. Like any two terms of u 

comparison, their rival faces were, as 
Barthes read them, at once the same 

- beautiful - and different; where 

Garbo’s was un Idea, Hepburn's was 
an Event. Together they marked the 
2 passage from Essence to Existence, 
or from the Platonic to the perish- 
able. 

Structuralism, then, with not one 
hut two human faces. After this ear- 
•••'• kK catc hing demonstration of how the 
' structuralist mind sets about inter- 
preting the world around it, Profcs- 
sor Donoghue felt free to broach 
more abstruse matters and to flush 
out, ‘ n conversation with their advo- 
cates, the axioms on which structur- 
" ' a, ‘ sm < post-structuralism and decon- 

struction rest, the arguments and un- 
happiness these doctrines have given 
V-. >• rise to, and how they came to force 
their way into the university ilenuil- 
meats of literature in the first place. 
Of the Cambridge affair we heard 
heartenlngly little, bar a coo! allusion 
to “a rather lurid dispute . . . which 
was supposed to have something to 
do with the question of structuralism 
young Italian in the teaching of English Li tern- 
ire, from the lure,” The only participant in that 
t the Anthony rancorous and unworthy business to 
Dering Street, be called on to S|)cok was Stephen 
unlit October Heath, but lie was too full of radium 
V at 9 Dering memories of Paris in the lute 1960s 
howing early to have time for the parochial ruct- 
hn Nash. ions of Cambridge 1981. 


Having won his hour of airtime 
from the BBC for what is still a 
fairly arcane subject. Donoghuc fill- 
ed it dangerously full. We were 
steered at extraordinary speed all the 
way from Ferdinand de Saussure 
who may be said to have started 
Structuralism, to Jacques Derrida 
who has striven so profifically to end 
it. But there were too many holes in 
the story for the second to seem a 
logical or even a possible outcome of 
the first. Donoghue went the rounds 
extracting short contributions from 
structuralists, ex-structuralists, imer- 
tcxtualists, deconstruct ionists, her- 
mcneuticists and mere freebootine 
modernists, but their remarks pulled 
in different directions so that it never 
became clear just what was being 
done to literary studies in the name 
of Saussure, or why. As he sped on, 
Donoghue’s commentary sounded 
more nnd more like u friendly 
attempt at stitching these miscel- 
laneous offerings together, when wc 
would rather have been appreciating 
them as illustrations of his own argu- 
ment. 


Donoghue was hospitable to a 
fault; he spoke to too many other 
people, not all of them with anything 
pertinent to say. It is n pity he didn't 
put himself forward more nnd sepa- 
rate the intellectual history more 
sharply from the exposition of struc- 
turalist ideas. 1-Ic tried to be fair and 
he was fair, though with n content- 
ious subject like this it is nice now 
and again to be treated to the sound 
of rising hackles. Only near the end 
did Professor Donoghue seem to be 
nettled, by the presumption of Paul 
de Mint, one of Yale University's 
crack team of dccunstructors, who 
drew an honest but unnttrnctive dis- 
tinction between his own "profes- 
sional discourse about literature" and 
the insignificant literary responses of 
"the regular reader who wants to 
reatl to pass the time of day”. Do- 
nogliuc was not going to see the 
“regular render" so cusually excluded 
from the feast and the programme 
flared valuably up hs he expressed 
his doubts about where excessive 
cleverness such as De Man’s might 
be leading us. it mndc one regret nis 
earlier neutrality. 


Among this week’s contributors 


judged stylistic effects go with a 
generally crude approach to the 
words. It is the sort of production 
which leans heavily on old gags (the 


Paul Addison is the author of The Edition of the Works of Samuel 
Road to 1945, 1975. Johnson, 1977. 

Paul Bailey's most recent novel is Harold Hobson is an Honorary Fel- 
Old Soldiers , 1980. low of Oriel College, Oxford. 

T. C. Barker is Professor of Econo- Michael Howard is the Regius Pro- 
mtc History at the University of lessor of Modern History at the Uni- 
London. versity of Oxford. 


Duke claps Adam on the shoulder, 
he falls over; Le Beau is a silly 
pansy; Sir Oliver Martcxt is a ridicu- 


\ 


simplification. Political and theolo- 
gical matter is merely gestured to 
(“Praise be to 'Goa and' Martin 
Luther”! and Voltaire's wonderful 
geographical inventiveness is reduced 
to some lively but predictable Mex- 
ican and Oriental, dance scenes, and 
to the idea of Eldorado os a (rare 
(“Every day is like the o|her. . . . 
yaiy nice tf you're a! sheep”). -No 
pfece is found forjthe brilliant satiric- 
al .scenes Ip Paris and Portsmouth. 
Worst of all, the. musical has a fra^py 
ending. CandJde and Cifnegohde stay 
just fts pretty and iusi as much in 
love as ever tin the book, of course, 
in John Butts translation, “his wife 
grew daily uglier, and became more 
and more cantankerous, and insuffer- 
able”). “11 faut cu Inver noire jardin” 
becomes a celebration of together- 
ness, ■ not a retreat into the only 
realistic means of survival. 


lously eccentric shambles) and in 
which every joke, must have its visual 
analogue. Nickoias Grace's fidgetiy, . 
Mlf-mdulgent ^over-explanatory Touch- 
stone Is the worst culprit. When 
Conn is to be “damned, like 
an iU-roasted egg”,, there is, sure 
enough, great 'play with a real egg. 
When Touchstone complaint that not 
to have one's verses understood is 
wprse than “a great reckoning in a 
little room*’, 1 he mnkes expressive 
gestures qf being constipated, then 
checks to make sure the audience 
has ijndersfoqd. The habit is general. 
When Jacques Ts 4 reported weeping 
over the wounded deer, dhe.of the 
courtiers has to ,'fbe* the deer, and 
so on. These condescending explana- 
tions pu| me iq imind of the National 
Theatre 6f . Rumania's Edinburgh 
production of The, Girl from Andros, 
in which the dofopany, fq their anxie- 
ty to be understood, frantically: (and 

Commentary continues on p: 1047. 
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to the editor 


Dostoevsky and 
the Jews 


should resist the temniminn to follow versions of structuralism aiiJ scmiul- 
ilicin in “playing ufr such great, but ugy tend on the whole to distinguish 
utterly dissimilar writers as Akhma- themselves f r „ni wluit 1 take in be 


11 tova and Zabolotsky against each “criticism” by their disregard fur a ti- 

cs- upmrwinu innon.- imm 0, hcr. In particular ii is sad that lluirial intern ion and their systematic 
cheek I rejoice to concur with David ZaMuisky - who. goodness knows, (even if systematically subversive) 
nntfkiein (Auoust “>6) The Jew in ,s scarcel >' u household name among “mishandlmg” of texts, as Barthes 
fhe ^ poetry-lovers - should be belittled by puts i, in fz One may be a good 

Svidrigailov’s suicide may or may not «lra-lucrar>* insinuanons. ermc as I think Barthes is. even 

be a soldier or ex-soldier; and lie R. R. MILNER-GULLAND. be a scmiolyjl, hut 

may well be a watchman , fireman School of European Studies. Uni- $55 and the 

(though he is not referred to ns such versity of Sussex. Falmcr. Brighton critic (at the nresem time) to be 
in the text) or security guard. I HN , noM. C /J *Jj* V." J V"' u 2., 


in the text) or security guard. I 
called him a guardsman in order to 
bring nut his quasi-comic official 
nusition vis-d-vis Svidriguilov; and l 
round Dr Goldstein's book fascinat- 
ing because I felt it understood nnd 
implied the existence of this kind of 


Keeping up Greek 


defended. My book was intended noi I 
so much as an attack on “structural- 
ism'' as an examination of what the 
distinction entails. 


implied the existence of this kind of Sir, - I am sorry to have to put GEOFFREY STRICKLAND, 
comedy in Dostoevsky. Surely there J-H.C. Leach (August 21) right, af- , Department of French Studies, 
is a Groucho Marx somewhere in ter his kind reference to my father’s University of Reading. Whitckmghts, 

our great author, and surely the ex- *° ,ne Oxford Translations. But Reading RG6 *.AA. 

change between Svidrigailov and the Richard Jenkyns’s recollections were 

Jew reveals it? The point of the correct. The 3rd Impression (1%6) 

scene is that Svidrigailov, ns lie says, «f Kennedy's Shorter Latin Primer , J Clhcy 

icquires an official witness to his act. gives the line as “Palum. cum, and Ppcnrfc 

and finds one in n Jew on guard cx and e.” IVtaUI la 

duty. Dostoevsky’s humour, like that MARTIN HIGHAM. Sir, - !i is always comforting to 

of other great writers, does gel the Craykc Castle, York Y06 4TA. hnd someone else joining in to help 

hniffir nr nic rrinfri A r Ipcc nniAiK * * ■ i ■ _ j . « 


New Jersey 
Resorts 


duty. Dostoevsky's humour, like that 
of other great writers, does gel the 
better of his more or less odious 
nationalistic fixations. He, like Dr 

Goldstein, might well consider my «« gust hi, wnung irom uia ureen- 

micrpretation rubbish; but a creative ‘btrUCtUrallSm OF wich, Connecticut, has apparently 
humorist is seldom conscious of the , # - forgotten the existence of those 

finer implications of hts own joke, ot V^ritlClSItl vaned and notable seaside resorts at 

even if he has made one. And a post Can* M„v Wildwood Ocean Citv 

facto explanation will always sound Sir, - There is I would agree with an( ? Atlantic City. New Jersey may 
laboured John Sturrock (August 28), a fatal not be good for 3 much e | se> bl J pc l 

Finally I »gr« wilh Dr GoKhwin gP p,c cerlainly do veCB,ion ,h,:re - 

at the scene in the morning mist of L : n . A n: n . n , 


Sir, - It is always comforting to 
find someone else joining in to help 
David Lodge get his facts straight, 
but Pyke Johnson, Jr (Letters, Au- 
gust 14), writing from Old Green- 
wich, Connecticut, has apparently 
forgotten the existence or those 
vaned and notable seaside resorts at 


that the scene in the morning mist of 
Petrovsky Island is eerie, arcane, 


understand- But he attributes to me 


even symbolic. But I think it is 


also extremely funny. 

JOHN BAYLEY. 


ERIC HOMBERGER. 
School of English and American 

_ r i ■ _ r r» a li- 


St Catherine’s College, Oxford my Structuralism or Criticism. And as 


and which Pm prepared to swear Studies, University of East Anglia, 
that I never expressed when writing Norwich NR4 7TJ. 


OX1 3NJ. 


( am also now a reader of my own 
book, I think F can argue this text in 
hand. 


‘The Jester 
Hennets’ 

Sir,'- A point of information con- 


Nlkolay A long section of chapter 3 (pages . . 

7f)hnWclrv 83-91), far from advocating the Sir, - A point of information con- 

^aUUlOlSKy establishment of “consensual read- earning one of the poems that Gavin 

Sir - In nlaeino in.«t in literature, in which all read- Ewan referred to in his clear and 

air, in placing excessive tnist in ' f j :ij s u ou i ( i /vi ncur ” act. comprehensive review of The Jester 
ie opinions of the two Soviet ers oi eooq win snouia concur . acK- r. mote A 


83-91), far from advocating the Sir, - A point ot inrormBtion con- 1 
establishment of “consensual read- earning one of the poems that Gavin 


flf. by comparison with g7 a rC ^ 5 rof whaV onV ouX to ho« 8 omeon C could ever say “tamble I 

poc^nSv Z^ y iSv Wn) RU “' an 2 joy”^ " in blad" .The veryjne. he quoted 
poet NiKotay Zabolotsky. „ J JL„ nnn „ thp , n -. h r rh contained the word "zose” (for 


poet NiKotay Zabolotsky. ^ sense contained the word “zose’’ (for 

He 's wrong to refer to a “reason- va j ue judgment is “objective" but “those”), a clue, with others, that the 
ably full edition of his poems” that hi j ® different matter as F whole should be said in a slron 8 
appeared in 1957, the year before his “J* “ a ' K 1 Mittel-European accent. The Astrolo- 
deatli. That exiguous volume gave n 44 B aer, whom Rex subverts, is a 

lopsided and inadequate picture of M r Sturrock also says that F want Vulgar Marxist, 
his achievement - the first “reason- t0 restore a “Romantic concept of EDMOND WRFGHT. 

ably fu|J (still incomplete) editions au th 0 rship whereby the creator of a 7 c 0 ij f f e rinse Oxford 0X2 
appeared many years later. Neither ^ js h p eld to be ln total and un . 75 Cunbffe Close, Oxford 0X2 

then nor in his lifetime was Zabo- d yj n g command of its every rightful ’ 
jot8ky restored to favour as a prom- meaning”. I never said or would 
inent Soviet poet ; critics continued want t0 say anything like that and F 

to treat him wanly, and to the public ndmlt |hat w frequently lose control GdUJIUIUW 

toJud S e honour Z^hnlouikv^re 8 over ' J ,ia ^ ariz l ? and generally fool sir, - An intercsUng and curiously 
loaded with honours, Zabolotsky re- ar0 unci with the words we utter or Borgesian anomaly appears in the 

aeivad , onl y ° ne , far-from-welghty wr jte. How could one deny it? My new |Q na Penguin ecu lion of Jorge 

d ^ ,d ^ ery m!L t I an n S iri tl S P oint is simply that the recognition Luis Boss's Labyrinths. Fn the in- 
born the Georgian language, and his ^self that this is how words are being troduction bv Anarfi Maurois trans- 
acceptanp of this would hardly seem used j n a particular instance is an | a ted from ^he French by Sherry 
which 0 !?- censonousnes 8 with attribution of one kind of intention Morgan, the following pssage from 
wmen tt is reported. (unconscious, possibly) rather than the short story Tlon, ilqbar, Orbls 

It was not the case that “his verse another. Such an attribution of in- Tertius is quoted - “with its 
was now thoroughly acceptable” in tention may .or may not be correct architectures and quarrels, with the 
1957 (nor, Incidentally, had his repu- but It* is intrinsic ,to the assumption terror pf its mythologies and the up- 
lation been made “twenty /years, thgt we understand that the words roar of Its languages'. In the full text 
earlier”). If quick 1 publication is an mean something and what they mean Q f that same stoty published in the 
index of “accept ability” In Soviet' or that they are meaningless or a edition, but translated straight from 
conditions, Professor Gifford should deception or significant in ways of the Spanish by James Irby, a quite 
check on how many of Zabolotsky's which the writer or speaker is not different version appears - “with its 
best later poems waited for years - consciously aware. Mr Sturrock- architecture and its playing cards, 
often till after his death - before . might also have mentioned that I with the dread of its mythologies and 


‘Labyrinths’ 

- An interesting and curiously 


appearing in print. The quality of • discuss (pa 
this verse is obviously a matter of ways- in 
opinion, and doubtless baa it uneven- tion «m be 
nesses, but I think we should keenly - t 
resist that scurrilous judgment that Anally, i 
“behind his impressive manner..,, that I fail ti 
could be sensea a disingenuousness, contrast it 
even a downright falsehood". Zabo- . title with 


of discuss (pagfes 55-82) some of the tbe warmer [i/c] of its languages”, 
of ways in wW^ attribution of tnten- one translator's "quarrels" is 

n- tion can be verified. another’s “playing cards' , and “up- 

ily- • _ . . roar" is reduced to "murmur”. 1 sus- 

tat PlneKy, «ay I answer the point ^ that' the author himself y/ould 
. . that I fail to define structuralism and ^predate this example of academic 
ss contrast it disadvantageous^ in my faifibililv 
i title with criticism: The self- aUlDl y ' . • 


llibility. ' 

■ TERRY HUNT, 
lia Letchworth , Street, Tooting, 


even a downright falsehood". Zabo-. title with criucism. tne sett- -• tpubv hunt 

lotsky's Late poetry never strives to professed structuralists mean by the \ , l ^ KKY "V 

be. “impressive”, and ita ambiguities term so many different things that a 11a Letchworth Street, Tooting, 
are of a different and more poetic cogent account of common features London SW17. 

order. This is Lrue even of the one ' islrapoMible, But there is one ver- ; • • ■ 

relatively weak poem adduced as evi- slon whhdi is still influential, even if . _ , . 

dence (and rather mischievously to the p«t-s ructuraliste it may D. S , EOridU (24 September), T 
analysed) in Professor Gifford^ appear old fashioned) and this Is the Carmi (27 Sept), Roy Fisher nnd 
article. ' .i-SSW - W»e of signs” post- , John MoIe (l (5ctober), Ian McEwan 

' uiated by Sapssure and treated with (5 Oct), Tony Harrison (6 Oct), 
. Soviet memoirists - even the best; the utmost seriousness by L6vi- Peter Jay and Herbert Lomas (8 Oct), 
intentioned of them - have their own Strauss and by Roland Barthes. in the A) Purdy (13 Oct) and John Irving 
axes. to grind, and often seem to, 1960s. ( describe this as clearly as I (19 Oct), are among the poets and 
show a rather schoolmarmish toil- can (pages 12-2$) and, like the later 1 novelists reading at the Poetry Socw 
aency to pigeonhole those they write Barthes. I Happen to regard if as ty, 21 Earls Court Square, SW5, over 
about ip a hierarchy; of esteem. We . impraolicable. This and the .' other tne next six weeks. 
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FICTION 


A version of Versailles 


'airy-tale fuzz 



By Lindsay Du^uirl 

I.OI 'IS AUUJINCT.OS.V: 

Tin- Cut mid tiiv Kinj 4 

l&liip. Wcidcnfcld and Niarlsun. 

Co. 5(1. 

It 2\>7 TTWft .1 

Louis Audi i licit »s.s\ latcsi novel, set 
in France al tin? lime of Louis XIV. 
is dedicated to “Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis who persuaded me that Ver- 
sailles was still a valid source fur 
fiction". The recommendation to 
some extent explains why lie has 
dmsen this selling for his Iweiuy- 
secorid novel. The lure of high soeie- 
fy, whether ancient t>i modem, has 
always been some! lung lie lias found 
■lifficiilt to resist. 

The IV it m ul the King is tlie L>uc 
tie Saiin-Sinii in’s pi-rsunti! history, "a 
i c cord of Hie liiinit sihuve all else I 
had rest >|ved n> Keep mu of my 
memoirs - namely myself." It pur- 
ports u» be the tine record of what 
lay behind his more famous dironide 
of the reign ol the Sun King ami it is 
presented as an informal self-poi trait 
which incidentally .sheds light on (he 
known facts of hiMnry somewhat in 


the manner of Mary kenaull’:. novels 
(or, muic recently, Geiv Vidal’s 
(.rent ion). There is some play with 
the leather chest in winch the 
memoirs are to be stored but the 
book does nut have any sort of false 
“editor's note” explaining how the 
Duke's papers came to "he found. 
Little time is wasted on any historic- 
al preamble and Saint-Simon intro- 
duces himself as a fussy, venal uris- 
tuciai, replete with powei and con- 
cerned with the preservation of 
hierarchy. One of liis reasons for 
writing has been a desire to preserve 
a mem oi y of the old onlei: ’“Lint 
have I not heard ,i young mete of 
my wife's confuse L"iusr de fa Vnl- 
liere with Madame de iVIoniespaii:*". 

This faintly hom&cpun courtier t“l 
have known plenty of women includ- 
ing the great Madame de Msiinlenun, 
the king's morganatic spouse, who 
arc capable of Dei rig had- tern pe red. 
even when everything is going their 
way” I picks It is way skilfully through 
the- factions and alliances ai court in 
order to obtain status and sinecures. 
He is helped by his wife (mhiicllc, 
who provides the motivating power 
and some disconcertingly acute 
observations. The action turns on 
issues such as die legitimization of 
the royal bustards, the advisability or 
otherwise of proposed marriages, 
and the conduct of some very off- 
stage foreign wars. These provide 
the material for Saint-Simon's doubts 
about the sovereignty of the roval 
house and the fallibility of the king. 
There are also many minor plots, 
intrigues aiul pieces 'of gossip con- 
cerning such figures us Monsieur, 
Monseigncur. Conti, Madame de 
Montespan And the Due de Savon ne 
who arc known to us from the his- 
tory books but who are here de- 
scribed with a mixture of respect and 
cynicism which nicely points up the 
strange combination of rigid etiquet- 
te and gross familiarity which char- 
acterizes the court. 

Louis XIV himself is portrayed as 
an effigy of regal dignity and power, 
whose authority almost justifies the ■ 
hysterical deference paid by Saint- 
Simon and the court. He is a great 
man with no apparent personality 
who induces awe by virtue of his 
kingship: 

The king seemed never to stam- 
mer, never to be reduced, like the 
rest of us, to an ‘ex' or an ‘ah’. He 
chewed his words like his food, 
slowly and deliberately. Had I not 
hnd carefully to watch my step in 
keeping abreast of his chair, I 
should not have taken my fascin- 
ated gaze frum those great glassy 
eyes. I attempted now to convey 
tn the king some sense of the 
satisfaction that these compliments 
brought me, but he raised his hand 
to indicate that he wished to con- 
tinue. 

The levees and cuuchies, even the 
chaise perefe of this figure, make an 
admirable centre for the eddies of 
gossip and intrigue which swirl round 

Another factor which saves Snim- 


concents from wining 
a Iti »ul- tiler hnliirous i-, ihe jmI.U'.- nt 
Vcn, lilies it.srll. 'Hie »:li ire ring splen- 
dours are not dcMiilictl in detail, Inn 
there is -tn irnprcs'.inn "I myriad 
iiiMl'Iineiils. <>| endless cnidi'is ami. 
uIkiVl* all. of die great hiinial gul- 
dens which provide an image "f uvi- 
Ji/aliiiri ami us direontcnis: “It was 
as if some long tentacle of l.e 
Not re’s landscape gardening had 
reached out to recapture me tnxn 
the tangled wilt lei Hess . . . uoiov, 
grassy sw.-irds and graveled paths, up 
steps, past fountains and uvci ier- 
r.'ices, the patterns becoming more 
meshed, more rigid, more compli- 
cated ns I proceeded until I was 
delivered safely back to the heart of 
the great palace itsell." 

I his is really as far as Auchuicfoss 
goes in evoking the era, and he lias 
made a decision to have the chnruc- 
ter.s speak in modern demotic Amer- 
ican ("Madame de Main tenon drop- 


ped hot like a hm potato as si ion as 
she puked up the lust whiff of her 
ifl-liOiUir “Hitler . order, older - 
like those goddam gravel walks out 
there") which sometimes approaches 
the ridiculous. The l.tiuilv rows, par- 
tret: and Weekend'. (Mailv is de- 
scribed us though it were an exclu- 
sive New England country club), and 
the ladies wiilt bad reputations famil- 
iar from Aucliinelnss’s earlier novels, 
iccall the Cabots rather than the 
Bourbons. But perhaps lvcause 
Savonne is v» elcarly the Harvard 
room -male and the lit rone room the 
Oval Ofi ice. the politicking crimes 
through strongly, hi the end Au- 
ehineloss appears tn have taken little 
advantage of the setting so kindly 
suggested by Mrs Onnssis. 11 is iii- 
leicst is in the more universal work- 
ings (if ambition: and. ignoring his- 
torical colour, lie uses his undoubted 
skills to make the concerns of the 
characters worth taking seriously cm 
their own terms. 


Making bad 


By Stoddard Mar tin 

josi. fit m-:i.M:sTKt: 

The Sins of the Fm hers 

I42np. New York: Carlton Press. 

$7.7.4. 
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Angelo Ursino is bom in Sicily in 
iy27, the ycai the Irish powers of 
Boston try Sacco and Vanzelti. 
Angelo’s father. Mario, emigrates to 
America shortly after his son's birth. 
Marin expects to semi for the family 
as soon as lie is established, bin the 
Depression intei venes. and it is n<<l 
until 194b (liai. Aimclo arrives in “the 
promised land". Used to the grinding 
poverty of Sicily, Angelo looks on 
with ndmi ration as his father, who 
has made good i mining shrimp 
boats, bribes his wuy into the cus- 
fonis building and whisks his son nlf 
in a shiny new Chrysler. 

The promised laud is not n para- 
dise. however. In America, it turns I 
out, crime mid violence are " practi- 
cally synonym ous" with Si til in ns. in 
the wuy thru usury and greed were in 
Europe with the Jews. The young 
man cannot gel into medical school, 
in spite of the fact that lie has a 
bachelor's degree from the finest 
university in the old country. Quickly 
he grows to resent the ignorant pre- 
judice against his “nation of heroes, 
explorers, saints, poets, scientists 
and artists". He falls under the spell 
of Don Cncsnre Corset, business 

f armer of his father and power- 
roker in New Orleans. 

Don Cues are is five-foot-two and 
has paintings «f Napoleon on his 
wrII. He dresses sharply, is "a man 
of the world", and loves "the seduc- 
tion of women of all ages", fn him 
Angelo imagines the signs of great- 
ness: “If he li«d channelled his ener- 


gies towards orthodox, legitimate en- 
terprises no telling what heights he 
might have reached: Secretary nt 
Slate, Governor, Manager of Gener- 
al Motois, even President." But. 
where circumstances favoured Napo- 
leon ami Mussolini, they have 
"framed" Don C'aesarc to he merely 
local chict of the Mafia. 

This godfather justifies the activi- 
ties of "one of the most powerful, 
secret, vengeful, self-righteous orga- 
nizations in the world” on the 
grounds of ethnic discrimination. He 
rejects liberal rhetoric in favour of 
action: "Violence is the mother of 
civilization". His faith is in "a per- 
sonal tii id that rewards daring, 
aggressiveness, even annihilation ol 
one's enenue.s". L'ltirnaicly, when a 
pair of Irish brothers from Boston 
gain the Presidency and Attorney 
Generalship and try to run mafiosos 
out of the country, he responds bv 
organizing a vendetta that, were this 
not fiction, would answer the ques- 
tions still haunting Americans about 
the events of November 22 1‘hvL 

Like Angelo, Joseph Bcllcslri is a 
Sicilian-born American working in 
the medical industry. Ilis novel is 
not sophisticated; it is the sort of cri 
We tioeiir that rises periodically from 
those for whom the “melting put" 

, bus become a cauldron of race com- 
petition. In its polemical directness, 
its speed, its sincerity and vividness 
(especially in the first part, describ- 
ing Sicily), The Sins of ihe Fathers 
sometimes recalls Jack London. In 
evocations of a young man's encoun- 
ters with Catholic dogma, lust, and 
the aspiration to forge the uncreated 
conscience of his race, it also echoes 
Joyce of A Portrait of the Artist. But, 
while Bellcslri has the same admira- 
tion for learning as these writers, 
and a similar love-hate relationship 
with his native people, his yearning 
is for parochial vindication through 
the acts of a strong man rather than 
for cultural universality. 


Max-axe 


By T.J. Binyou 


l.ll MclIAIN: 

K u ni] iclsl ill. skin 

241pp. Ihimi-h Hamilton. to.u; 
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Evan Hunter, aka Ed McBain, aka 
Curl Can m m. aka Hunt Collins, aka 
Ezra Hun in in. aka Uichard Mnrslen, 
is best-known under the first uf these 
pseudonyms in criminal circles. It is 
as Ed McBuin that lie has written 
over thirty novels about the police- 
men of the H7th Precinct in a city not 
unlike New York. It’s a scries which 
ranks high in ihe police procedural 
genre: well-plot led, wittily written, 
realistic in us detailed account of 
police work and its descriptions of 
the underside of contemporary urban 
life in America. If the hooks’ have a 
fault, it's (hat the policemen - hand 
some Steve Cardin with his beautiful 
deaf and dumb wife, rookie Ben 
Kling. halt! Meyer. sadistic 
Andy Parker - are made up of far 
more mereliieioiisly fictional mate- 
rial than (lie surroundings in which 
they live and work. 

Recently, however, McBuin lias 
gone off on ii new tack and begun 
unother series in which ihe central 
figure - and the narrator - is a 
Florida lawyer. Matthew Hope. In 
the t'ii s( of the series, Goldilocks, a 
client's wife and his two small daugh- 
ters are murdered with a kitchen 
knife; Hope helps the police with 
their investigations and simul- 
taneously his marriage collapses. In 
Riunpelsiiltskin he begins an affair 
wilh Vicky Miller, a once popular 
singer who is ultemnting a comeback. 
She is found bludgeoned to death 


allei the first night they spc -,,,1 
one another; her young (laughter i! 
kidnapped, finer murdered, initio* 
a suspect, Hope graduates to hnij,. . 
ary detective, discovers the vital ,i„ 
which solves the mystery, :, m | a , 
end of the novel is well on his wav 
tow.uds renewal domestic fcliciiv 
with Dale O Urien. a busty fellow 
attorney with russet (his word) h.ir 
mid green eyes. 

_ Goldilocks seemed to he making a 
f' 1 ' 10 . l ’ c il '"we serious work than 
McBain s earlier novels, with ir< 
stern denial that instant Horida 
happiness could be achieved through 
the simple process of divorce and 
remarriage. Riunpclstiltskin sen- 
timentally denies this conclusion and 
m niuny ways seems a ilisapix)iiiiin>> 
come-down, not onlv from its prede- 
cessor, but also from the S7ih Pre- 
cinct series. The emotional miishi- 
ness, earlier strictly confined to the 
descriptions of Steve C’nrella’s fnmilv 
life, now permeates the entire novel 
and. with the change from third tn 
first person narration, there is tin 
longer the possibility of keeping it 
under control with an objective, dis- 
tancing, acerbic wit. 

The titles of the novels suggest 
that (hey arc to be taken as contem- 
porary fairy tales - mi ill-defined 
genre, with mure disasters pet 
square yard than any oilier - hut 
nothing else about them hears out 
this supposition, nor indeed are 
there any parallels between the plots 
of (he original talcs and those ot the 
novels. 'I lie re are, of course, para- 
llels he tween the two novels incm- 
-selves: though why in each the au- 
thor should choose to kill off a 
mother and her female child/chiklrcn 
is perhaps a question into which a 
reviewer should not probe. But 
merely hone I'm a speeav return to 
tlie K7th Precinct. 


Stealing the soul 


By Richard Combs 


By Julia Briggs 

IIRIAN COFFEY: 

The Voice of the Night 
256pp. Robert Hide. 16.50. 
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Lizzie Borden look an axe, 

Gave her mother loriy whacks. . . 

Tlie high-powered delinquent in 
Brian Coffey’s The Voice of the 
Night shares Lizzie's notorious sur- 
name, and at the centre of (his grue- 
some thriller stands an empty house 
where a suburban businessman once 
chopped tip his wife and five chil- 
dren, carefully arranging their heads 
in a row on the inantlepiecc. The 
current American obsession with 
mad axemen makes Jacobean 
tragedy,, with jts.ncat array of mo- 


tives, look positively Aristotelian. 
From where nas it sprung, and how 
does it relate to more rational fears? 
More significantly, does the audience 
identify with the kijler or his victims? 
As a fad, it certainly combines the 
maximum of nausea with the mini- 
mum of reason. 

Brian Coffey has nevertheless cre- 
ated a compelling little fable, set in 
California, about the friendship that 
develops between a bookworm who 
enjoys vicarious horrur and his high 
school idol who prefers the real 
thing. After u powerfully imagined 
hunt through a junkyard full of dis- 
used cars, the story slightly peters 
out as the bookworm rather im- 
plausibly turns the tables on his sick 
friend, and the whole thing ends in a 
welter of psychological explanations. 
The characters arc cardboard, but if 
you want to give your stomach a 
whirl, this is for you. 


IHIKIS CRUMHAC’H: 

The Missing Person 

252pp. Hnmisli Hamilton. 17.95. 
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One thing lhat won’t he said, by wuy 
of sidelong recommendation for 
Doris Grunibach’s Hollywood novel, 
is that it is more enjoyable if one 
recognizes the real tinsel personali- 
ties behind her tinsel fictions. There 
is no prize for guessing that Ihe 
novel’s heroine, one Franny Fuller, 
|s Marilyn Monroe, and only a pass- 
ing grade for twigging that charac- 
ters like Deipliine Lacy and Willis 
Lord are stand-ins for Greta Garbo 
and John Gilbert. That these non- 
contemporancous stnrs can be made 
to co-exist in the novelist's firma- 
ment is n clue to her purpose: this is 
a generalized portrait of Hollywood, 
and FF (although her sequence of 
husbands, from a sports to a literary 
hero, seems strictly cribbed from 
MM) is claimed as an identikit of 
"the women America often glorifies 
and elevates, and then leaves sus- 
pended in their lonely and destruct- 
ive fame". 

As it turns out, the more the real 
Hollywood shows through, the less 
satisfying the portrait becomes. The 
author’s assumption (a common one) 
seems to be that since Hollywood 
put fantasy on an anonymous, mass- 
production basis, the results can be 
freely re-arranged by the inspired 
do-it-yourselfer. In the era of “fac- 
tion and “dramadoc", jt might be 
pedantic to complain about this mix- 
ture of fact and fiction, or fiction 
randomly studded with fact. But in 
re-fantasizing the fantasy factory, Ms 
Gram bach allows herself the licence 
ot fiction without taking on the re- 
sponsibility, ie to find revised truth 
in the revised subject. Alas, the sub- 
stance of The Missing Person is all 
there in the title: that ladies who 
surrender to being shadows on the 
silver screen, mere figures in other 
people s fantasies, also surrender 
fheir sense of self. Flatly stated, this 
is just a literary gloss on the supersti- 


tious belief that oliologruphy steals 
the stuil. Ami I Lilly stated is nil it is 
here. 

Willi mi thin a theme, it is ncl 
surprising that the re-invented details 
come out us superfluous window- 
dressing. The effect is vaguely fool- 
ish when the "fuel it ms” Lord and 
Lacy duo sit around discussing actual 
movies. But ihe luck of reiilly im- 
aginative recreation is crippling when 
Franny comes to make u film written 
by her poet -husband (the Monroe/ 
Arthur Miller film Ihe Mispts is 
lamely translated as The Lonely 
Ones) or when the Actors' Studio 
"Method" becomes "the Way 
Theory of Acting". This kind or 
fatuous substitution, implying that 
one title means as much or as little 
as any other when everylhing is a 
false front, looks very shabby com- 

E ared to, say, Norman Mailer* 
iography of Monroe, in which the 
novelistic theme of the missing per- 
son is engaged with a more complex 
sense of the relationship between so 
actress and her roles. 

Along with Ms Grumboch's simpli- 
fications goes the kind of writing 
which glibly incorporates film term- 
inology. Tnus, Eddie Puritan, ®e 
man who launches Franny's career 
but also values her as a person, is 
"the agent of her real self, Ihe slate 
man for all her inner takes . am* 
Franny, wc are told in the last para- 
graph, "lingers in the umbra beiwec 
celluloid eternity and the accident o 
mortality. . . destined, like everyone 
else, for the final lake on the snor 
of darkness". Nevertheless, there 
in this prose a certain lcannes f s ; h . 
spnrseness that separates most ol r 
characters into a chapter each, su - 
rounded by an implied emptiness, 
place of the usual crowded Houy 
wood narrative, this has the me to 
choly air, appropriately enoiipt. 
an underpopulated landscape. « 
style which comes into its own m3 
Hollywood nt all but in the dcstnp 
tions of Dempsey Butts, Franny 

footballer husband, growing “P . 
Iowa. Here simple values arc etc 
with an almost surreal purity of i - 
an effect somewhere 
man Rockwell and Edward Hoppe • 
But attractive as this occasionally ^ 
as a picture, it doesn t add p 
whole vision 
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The beliefs of the boss class 
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“it i:, widely agreed", these imtlinr.s 
write, the nutinn of 'ideology' 
lias given rise to mure aiialvtical ;imi 
conceptual dilliculties tii.m almosl 
any other term in ihe social scien- 
ces." Abercrombie, Hill and Turner, 
however, me less to uteri led to pre- 
sent a more adequate conception 
than to altiiL'k wlial they see n.s Ihe 
exaggerated importance ascribed to 
ulei'loL'V by many contemporary so- 
il. it ilicoj jsj.s, hi 'ill Marxist and iimi- 
Miiixisl. The vagueness uf the icim, 
i-\|icu,illy ihe equation by some wri- 
Icis ol ideology with lists ol beliefs 
which me open to almost ini mile 
expansion, is only one part of this 
book’s argument against the view 
Mini tin- sill vivnl ol both leud.ilism 
and capitalism lias depended oil tlie 
indueli million of tlie lower classes in 
a dominant ideology justifying their 
subordinate posh inn. Ultimately, one 
must, I think face up more directly 
than do Ahcrenmhic and his fellow- 
authors to the confused meaning of 
“ideology" itself, even for the limited 
purpose of explaining the sjK’cious 

f easibility of (lie theories they right- 
y reject. Vet their insistence on con- 
fronting these theories with a rich 
array of historical evidence is a ma- 
jor contribution, as well as being a 
refreshing change from (lie arid and 
portentous juggling of concents so 
often passed off as sociological 
theory. 

The historical survey presumably 
accounts for the presence of three 
authors in what is quite a slim book. 
They begin with a summary of sever- 
al variants of the “dominant ideology 
thesis" which is their critical target. 
They choose as representatives of 
Mitr.xist thought Granisci, Habermas 
and Althusser, indubitably the most 
influential Marxist thinkers of our 
time to have emphasized the inde- 
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lunation fur i heir crilique in the 
soejol' igic.il cluo.k". run', unround, 
himevei, wilh i.’iirkhcim. In (lie 
only part of the hunk's argument 
winch is utterly uuo invoicing, they 
invoke Durkhei in's omcejUiuu of the 
“organic solidarity" of model n 
societies. Contrasted with the com- 
mon morality and shared sacred be- 
liefs uniting the simpler .societies. 
Tlk-v are correct in cunic-mling that 
sheei awareness ul dependence on 
the occupational pcrlorm.incos uf 
"liters Im the satislaetiun ol material 
needs it* a euiiset valivc tmee res- 
training people from rebelling under 
a highly developed division of 
labour. Marx and Weber indeed 
gave explicit weight to this, bill Uurk- 
lleiin meant a jiood deal mme by 
“uigiiiiic solidarity", as ihe second 
term cleaily implies. He hud iu mind 
not a mere, possibly resigned cogni- 
tive awareness, hut latlici an essen- 
tially imual consciousness *4 mutual 
interdependence despite individual 
di I Terences, a seailmi/.ed and Ii u ma- 
il i/cd vcisiou. in el feci, of thc 
medieviil doctrine of the “gieat chain 
of being". “Every society", lie in- 
sisted, in On the Dm won of Labour 
in Society, “is a mural society", ami 
he immediately went mi to add that 
“In certain respects, this character is 
even more pronounced in organized 
societies because the individual is not 
sufficient unto himself [aiui| it is 
from society lhat he receives every- 
thing necessary m him" (my italics). 


note the striking convergence be- 
tween these fashionable versions of 
Marxism and Ihe academic sociology 
chiefly associated with Talcott Parsons 
which insists on a “common culture" 
of shared values and beliefs as the 
fundamental cohesive force holding 
modern ' societies together. Both 
approaches, they argue, are at 
variance with the "classical socio- 
logical tradition" of Marx, Durkheim 
and Weber: "Contemporary sociolo- 
gical interpretations nave r Pnrsonia- 
nised* Weber and Durkheim in the 
same wav that Lukftcs and Korsch 
‘Hegeliamsed’ Marx, with the result 
that ... the superstructure of values 
and beliefs is emphasized at the ex- 
pense of economic structure." 

Marx, Weber, and Durkheim have 
appropriately been called the "Holy 
Trinity” of contemporary academic 
sociology. Abercrombie, Hill and 
Turner remain as completely as the 
theorists whom they criticize within 
the confines of the church in seeking 
to ground their criticisms in a re- 
reading and reinterpretation of the 
scriptural texts. They recognize that 
the Marxist form of the dominant 
ideology thesis finds its initial war- 
rant in the famous passage of The 
German Ideology beginning with 
"The ideas of the ruling class are in 
every epoch the ruling ideas". But 
the later Marx, they argue, placed 
far greater stress on what he called 
in Capital "the dull compulsion of 
economic relations". Weber attemp- 
ted to show that a religious ideology, 
Calvinism, had made a crucial con- 
tribution to the emergence of the 
spirit of capitalism; yet ne contended 
in the very same essay that later 
capitalism no longer needed the sup- 

E ort of religious motives but had 
ecome. self-sustaining: “The Puritan 
wanted to work in a calling; we are 
forced to do so.” Weber’s later views 
of developed capitalism, as several 
interpreters have recently shown, 
were fairly close’ to those of Marx. 
The authors' attempt to find legi- 


] doubt whether Durkheim would 
he much remembered today were he 
not pre-eminently the sociologist of 
collective sentiments and their 
embodiment' in rules and rituals. Un- 
willing to evict him from the sociolo- 
gical pantheon and hand him over 
entirely to (he anthropologists, the 
authors minimize his major thesis by 
writing dismissively of his “hankering 
after mechanical solidarity" and sug- 
gesting that his last book has rele- 
vance only to primitive societies - as 
if Durkheim did not seek out “tlie 
elementary forms of the religious 
life" precisely because he thought 
they disclosed the essence of a uni- 
versal phenomenon. The issue is not 
whether Durkheim was right; only 
whether he is accurately represented 
as one who minimized the binding 
force of common values in modern 
societies. 

These authors are true children 
of post-nationalist late-twenlicth- 
century Europe in their rejection of 
the efforts of neo-Durkheimian 
sociologists to identify substitutes for 
religion in patriotic ceremonies. But 
Durkheim wrote in an age of rising 
nationalism which produced two 
world wars whose historical impact 
has been greater than all the class 
struggles since the rise of industrial 
capitalism added together. Tlie au- 
thors barely mention nationalism, 
but what about Its possible status as 
a dominant ideology, granting that 
the contemporary theorists they criti- 
cize also neglect it? Does “ideology" 
include only beliefs about “social sys- 
tems” or tne form of social institu- 
tions, and exclude passionate com- 
mitments to a concrete society what- 
ever its past and present social struc- 
ture? These authors treat religion as 
ideology in discussing feudal Christ- 
ianity and bourgeois Protestantism, 
so it is hard to see why nationalism 
is undeserving of their attention. 

The core of the book consists of 
two chapters testing the dominant 
ideology thesis against the historical 
examples of high feudalism and early 
capitalism, ana one chapter assessing 
the sociological evidence on late 
(that is, contemporary) capitalism. 
All three are largely confined to 
British society and consider separate- 
ly the outlooks of dominant and sub- 
ordinate classes. Not surprisingly, 
the authors conclude that under 
feudalism there was a gulf between 
the religious and chivalric values of 
the nobility and the pre-Reformation 
paganism of the peasantry. They 
pick their way with skill across the 
crowded terrain of recent scholarship 
on nineteenth-century Britain, con- 
cluding that the working class never 
underwent a process of “ideological 
incorporation by the bourgeoisie af- 


By Dennis H. Wrong 

ter the dc el i ne "I «' ban is m. There 
was •> dominant iikflnuy in ln>ih uf 
these social unlcis. but it seiwri to 
unify the tl<*miii.iTit classes only. The 
lower il.iv.es endured latlu-r ili.m 
allinned llicir circumstances and pre- * 
served un indigenous, iluuigh ■‘•nly I 
partly oppositional, culture of their i 
own. Wnrkiiiccla-.s culture cun- I 
verged ill some respects wilh that of i 
the buiirgciirje in Yicnnian ling- j 
land, lull not because imposition i 
by the latter. The authors pay par- I 
iicul.tr attention to ihe values n( the 
dominant classes with respect to sex- I 
uality. marriage, deseem ami inheri- 
tance, crucial inatleis foj (lie pci pc- ■ 
Inal inn of tlie system when die mode | 
of puuluciiun dej tended ns il did on I 
private properly in land or capilal. i 

I lie absence of elfcitive agencies ] 
lor transmitting ideology - Minx's , 
"inruns ul mental pioduciiori" - j 
largely accounted Uu the lack ot ( 
ideological consensus undci feudal- , 
ism and euily capitalism, and the , 
resultant reliance on political renres- , 
sion and economic coercion to keep . 
the lower classes in (heir place. Out- ] 
temporary capitalism presents a , 
different picture. The apparatus of - 
, ideological transmission has ex- . 

pandeil enormously with the de- ( 
j velopincnt of the muss media and 
[ compulsory universal education. The 
authors remain firmly on the level of 
' high theory, but, in conjuciion with 
the decline of crude repression and 
the whip of hunger, the expansion of 
I (he means of communication lends 
r. plausibility to the common left-wing 
j- complaint about "brainwashing” by 
r "the rued in" and pervasive “false 


consciousness". Significantly, curly 
Marxists imputed the latter to the 
world-view of the bourgeoisie where- 
as latter-day Marxist ideologues 
almost invariably apply it to the 
“masses" as a putative explanation of 
their failure to respond to radical 
appeals. Such u belief also serves to 
encourage academic Marxists in the 
conviction that writing and lecturing 
are themselves revolutionary nctivi- 


conviction that writing and lecturing 
are themselves revolutionary activi- 
ties of primary importance. Tlirre is 
a radical sociology journal in Amer- 
ica which announces on its masthead 
that its aim is “to liberate sociology 
from bourgeois hegemony”; contri- 
butors can even earn publication cre- 
dits for university promotions. 

Paradoxically, the improved means 
of ideological dissemination have 
coincided, the authors argue, with a 
decline in the coherence of a domi- 
nant ideology itself, even one 
affirmed only by the dominant clas- 
ses. Marxists, (hey show, disagree 
among themselves and are distres- 
singly vague about the core beliefs 
allegedly underpinning contemporary 
capitalism. A traditional defence of 
private property exists alongside 
meritocratic legitimations of in- 
equality that in no way presuppose 


suflick-iit Kindi non for the ti.iiisiliou 
to ‘.oiiulism in i!k- iibreluv ol the 
breakdown of capitalism and increas- 
ing mate rial llliseiV suflc Jed by I he 
worker:.. 'Ihe imcsi brilliant capsule 
statement about capitalism 1 know is 
Ernest fi diner's remark that if it 
didn't exist, no one would have 
bothered to invent it. Noi need its 
continued existence depend un 
general belie! in its ultimate good- 
ness and justice. The conclusion to 
this cftecl of The I lonihumt ideology 
The v"/'. is doubtless even more dis- 
li'-iirleuiiig to over -hop cl ul radicals 
than (lie rejection ot the claim Iliai 
i lie system is suuuiucil h.v the over- 
powering “ideological hegemony" of 
the bourgeoisie. The authois note 
(he obvious anti-radical effect of iui- 
piovcrl material rewards: wuikeis to- 
day clearly have more iu lose limn 
llicii iliiiins, ami Milieu scan rleiiuiH'- 
iatimis of inculcated "lalse" nuilerial 
needs do not gainsay the thnl, as 
they laconically iciiini k, “aflei all. a 
washing machine is a machine I'm 
washing clothes which has real 
advantages". ’I hey also comment cm 
the increased expectation of life, so 
ofiL-n forgotten in these discussions. 
Tints “ ‘economisin' is not false con- 
sciousness" and “reformism has pro- 
duced real, tangible benefits for the 
working class". They recognize (lint 
there is widespread working-class 
support for meritocratic standards 

« ing inequality, but note also 
ctiuency of aenials that these 
si tint lards aetunllv govern (he dis- 
tribution of wcultli and income in 
contemporary Britain. They do not 
overlook the negative demo list rut ion 
effect of lotnliUirinn socialism on the 
Soviet model in weakening the 
appeal of totul opposition to capital- 
ism. They conclude that “subordin- 
ates typically accept the existing 
order on a pragmatic basis (hat in- 
volves little normative involvement 
and accounts, for the incoherence of 
their value system". 

Capitalism, then, is essentially a 
condition to which people accommod- 
ate themselves, rather than the 
embodiment of a theory ur ideology 
which they affirm. But this brings us 
back lo "the question of what we 
mean by “ideology", a question in- 
sufficiently dealt with by these au- 
thors despite their appendix on the 
concept itself, which turns out to be 
largely confined to discussing (and 
rejecting) the traditional Marxist 
equation of ideology with a false or 
"mystified" view of reality. 

Ideology is conventionally under- 
stood as a relatively systematic and 
explicitly formulated conception of 
society and history that includes both 
factual claims about their essential 


either private property or production 
for a market. The separation of own- 
ership and management is a feature 
of large corporations, even if it has 
not led to the far-reaching changes 
forecast by earlier analysts who cor- 
rectly diagnosed it as n trend some 
decades uao. The greater involve- 
ment of the state, both directly in 
capital accumulation and indirectly 
through social services determining 
the conditions of “private" economic 
activity, is no longer resisted in prin- 
ciple. The decline of what Daniel 
Bell calls “family capitalism" under- 
mines both economic individualism 
and the domestic morality which 
were prime articles of bourgeois faith 
in the last century. More permissive 
sexual and personal mores no longer 
threaten the stability of Ihe capitalist 
mode of production when individual 
or family ownership and control of 
the means of production cease to 
prevail in the major sectors of the 
economy. 

But these developments do not 
portend a heightened class struggle 
accompanied by large-scale defect- 
ions from support for capitalism by 
the dominant classes, for capitalism 
lias never required ideological con- 
sensus in order to survive. Marx 
himself never held that a fully real- 
ized oppositional class consciousness 
-on the part of the proletariat was a 


factual claims about their essential 
nature and prescriptions for action, 
especially political action . inferred 
from the claims. Few people other 
than some neo-classical economists 
und publicists for trade associations 
believe in capitalism as an ideology 
is this sense; il is usually evaluated 
by its concrete results. The various 
theorists of a dominant ideology 
broaden the notion to include vir- 
tually any and all social norms, 
values ana ideals to the point where 
it becomes identical with the entire 
realm of the normative or even with 
•culture in the anthropologist's sense. 


Even tiic bourgeois individualism 
and strict dm next ic (uor.il codes 
which the ;ii ill mi-, vec ax having un- 
ited I lie il"nun:ini dais under curly 
c:i]>it;i|iMii did net l inly constitute a 
“capitalist idenlugy'*. loin Hullo- 
more, in tm foreword, qualifies the 
iiutlicrs' overall thesis by suggesting 
that nationalism anil the “ideomEV ot 
achievement” have at least bad the 
“negative influence"’ «»f inhibiting the 
development ol “the counter- 
ideology of ;t subordinate class”. 1 
think lie is right about nuiionahvin, 
hut the achievement principle vines 
not necessarily pre suppose a capital- 
ist economy, although it may have 
been historically associated with, and 
even (lave o ul U ihutccl lo. its rise, 
“iloiirgcoi.s individualism", including 
belief in individual ;ieliicvcineni. a 
work cl hie. ami “deferred urziiilica- 
linn”, may even he iuvukvil in sup- 
port of n'noii-.tiiiisi hum ot social- 
ism against ihe late capitalism that is 
lie Id to have mala mined il. 

AhcicKimluc. Kill and Turner in- 
si si in (lu'ii appendix that "ideology 
must he seen as n category uf con- 
sciousness in nrdci to make a dis- 
cordance lie tween belief and prac- 
tices theoretic ally possible'*. I think 
it must he sccii in an even more 
restricted sense as a particular kind 
of category of consciousness. They 
are iu this passage objeding to 
Althusser's extension of ideology to 
embrace "practices" as well as be- 
liefs. Althusser here converges stri- 
kingly with Parsons, who tended to 
regard all regularities in motivated 
human action us expressions of inter- . 
nalized values acquired through 
socialization. In both cases, any 
stable society - that is, one not rent 
hy civil war or revolution - must, 
virtually by definition, rest on value- 
consensus or commitment to a domi- 
nant ideology. Despite the very diff- 
erent political amhicnces of the 
French Communist, and the Amer- 
ican liberal, they exhibit a common 
sociological rcduclionism. The Domi- 
nant Ideology Thesis should encour- 
age further exploration of this under- 
lying “residue’', as Pareto might have 
called it. 

Anthropological approaches to the 
sciences have developed as part of n 
broader tradition concerned both ab- 
out the place of the sciences in to- 
day's world and the legitimacy of the 
sciences. In Sciences and Cultiucs 
(270pp. Dordrecht, Holland: 
D. Reidcl. »JU 277 1234 4) the edi- 
turs, Everett Mendelsohn and Yehu- 
du Elkana. have aimed to present 
studies that would be siicgeslivc and 
stimulate further research. Included 
in this book are articles by Arthur 
Kleinman on “The Meaning Context 
of Illness and Care: Reflections on a 
central Theme in the Anthrojxjlogy 
of Medicine, by Yehuda Elkann on 
“A Programmatic Attempt at an 
Anthropology of Knowledge", Wolf 
Lcpenics on “Anthropological Pers- 
pectives in the Sociology of Science". 
Peter W. G. Wright on “On the 
Boundaries of Science in Seven- 
teenth-Century England", Peter 
Buck on “Science and Modem 
Chinese Culture" and Robert S. 
Anderson on "The Necessity of Field 
Methods in the Study of Scientific 
Research". 
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Delusions of equality 


By Cyril Ehrlich 


P.T. BAUER: 

Equality, the Third World and 
Economic Delusion 
293pp. Wcidenfcld end Nicholson. 
£15. 

P.T. Bauer is a master of the 
polemical essay, adroit in the 
deployment of fact and logic to 
expose fallacy, euphemism, and 
pretence. It is 'a destructive skill, of 
course, and thus abhorrent both to 
his immediate victims and to that 
great legion of liberal souls in 
western democracies who, harassed 
by an ill -defined unease about pov- 
erty and inequality, support utopian 
policies withuut scrutinizing their 
origins or credibility. Bui scepticism 
is a healthy tradition among liberal 
economists, and lucid thinking rarer 
and more useful than propitiation 
and the offering of elixirs. The lat- 
ter arc prime turgets for .the 
present book, which explores a 
“conspicuous and disconcerting 
hiatus between accepted opinion 
and evident reality in major areas 
of academic and public economic 
discourse”. 

• Professor Bauer begins with un 
assnult on the “grail of equality" 
and the “redistribution industry”: 
contrary to popular belief, eco- 
nomic differences are primarily the 
result, not of faults in social organ- 
ization, but of individual capacities 
and motivations. Envy and resent- 
ment are ancient sentiments, but 
their persistent articulation has now 
conferred upon them a veneer of 


the Brain", an attempt to rebut 
the stereotyped thesis that a rigid 
doss system is responsible tor most 
British problems. In fact we have 
lotfe ; beeU' jut open society., without 
doss barriers ; tq ‘ economic or /pro- 
fessional • achievement. ' Modern 
impediments to social mobility are 
created by bureaucracy, taxation, 
and restrictive trade unions. The 
treatment here is loo superficial to 
be convincing. Despite telling ex- 
amples and persuasive argument, It 
failB to consider enough of the 
relevant literature - Asa Briggs, 
Harold Perkin, and at least some 
of the Marxists — to be author! ta- 
live. 


- The substantial central chapters 
explore myths and realities in our 
dealings with the Third World. All 
: are disapproving, except for a 
lively piece on Hong Kong, which 
j achieves economic growth hy ignor- 
ing the rule-books of development 
economics. Considerable space is 
devoted to foreign aid: “a kind of 
drive-in handout, available on 
► request”, touted by United 
Nations “experts" and wishful- 
thinking apologists in u continuous 
production line which has culmi- 
I nated in the Brandt Report, with 
its meaningless polarization of 
‘'North-South” ana insistence on 
large-scale transfers of wealth by 
international levy. Such procedures, 
argues Bauer, will bring small 
benefit to the poor. "Aid" goes to 
governments, not people, and its 
main effect is to reinforce the 
Third World’s “politicization" and 
hostility to the West. Indeed, that 
confidently labelled entity is merely 
■a heterogeneous assemblage of 
countries whose governments 
demand and receive western aid: 
“In all other ways the unity or 
uniformity is pure fiction". Even 
the allegedly wide and widening 
“poverty gap", which provides a 
mainspring for much propaganda, is 
conceptually and statistically dis- 
reputable. The inherent dangers of 
making simple comparisons between 
national income aggregates, long 
familiar to competent economists, 
are commonly brushed aside in the 
quest for urgent simplicities. The 
only unambiguously measurable gap 
between rich and pooT nations is 
lifc-expectancy, which has narrowed 
rapidly. As people prefer life to 
death, lower mortality rates reflect 
a major improvement in the 
material condition of poor countries 
which national income statistics fail 
to register. 

This iconoclasin is pushed hard, 
but Bauer's argument is 
documented with some cere, and 
an .attempt made to explain the 
'persistence of delusions. Muth- is 
attributed to guilt, described rather 
unkindly as a feeling which "has 
nothing to do with a sense of 
responsibility or . . . compassion”. Its 
vociferous exponents exhibit more 
concern "with their own emotional 
slate and that of their fellow citi- 
zens”, than with the outcome, of 
policies Inspired by such . senti- 
ments, which damage the West 
and, more seriously, ordinary 
people in poor countries. Choice 


quotations illustrate the extent to 
which accusation and guilty 
response defy caricature. Guardian 
readers have been assured that “a 
quarter of the world's population 
lives, quite literally, by killing the 
other three quarters" (Junuary 3, 
1977) and tnat "social cannibal- 
ism ... has reduced over three 
quarters of mankind to begging, 
poverty, and death, not because 
they don't work, but because their 
wealth goes to feed, clothe and 
shelter a few idle classes in 
America, Europe and Japan . . . 
moneymongers in Loudon and New 
York and Tn other western scats of 
barons |sic] living on profit 
snatched from the peasants and 
workers of the world". (June 11. 
1979). 

Momentary qualms at a serious 
writer’s stooping to confront such 
witless displays of radical chic are 
appeased by Bnuer’s sobering 
reflection that they arc truly 
representative expressions of con- 
temporary belief. Further demonst- 
rations of prevailing fashion come 
from an allegedly weightier source: 
the Reith lectures on "The African 
Condition" which blame the West 
for Africa's present troubles and 
seek remedies in its decline. Bauer 
attributes the commissioning of 
these expensive talks to “the lib- 
eral death wish”, and their neglig- 
ible content to a predilection for 
Newspeak, .and to fundamental 
misconceptions about African eco- 
nomic history. This subject is 
explored in an essay on British 
Colonial Africa. Themes are 
selected deliberately to conflict with 


“stereotyped” interpretations, which 
arc attributed to "left-liberal 
academics and ... the importance 
of the black vote in the United 
States". External commerce, Bauer 
argues, was crucial in initiating and 
promoting economic progress in 
territories which were quite extra- 
ordinarily backward when colonies 
were established. The extent of 
transformation was epitomized by 
McPhee as a super-imposition of 
the twentieth century ad on the 
twentieth century, bc (a favourite 
quotation inadvertently duplicated 
on pages 108 and 167). After 
creating cash economies the colo- 
nial authorities then imposed com- 
prehensive economic controls, erect- 
ing "a framework of quasi- 
tatalitarian regimes" which was 
handed over to the incoming inde- 
pendent governments. Thus it was 
the funds of the Gold Coast Mar- 
keting Board which enabled 
Kwame Nkrumah to indulge gran- 
diloquent fantasies in the name of 
“development" without benefit to 
the common people. More 
generally the colonial predilection 
for controls and government agen- 
cies '‘politicized” (that key-word 
again) economic life and therefore 
enabled "kleptocrades” to emerge. 

None of this is new. Indeed, 
readers who are happily innocent 
of "under-development theory" 
may regard much of it as com- 
monplace. Unfortunately others will 
dismiss Bauer's interpretation as 
obtuse or ill-informed, and he plays 
into their hands by virtually ignor- 
ing the recent historiography of 
tropical Africa. The high priests of 
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Transmitting the technology 




By T. C. Barker 

SIDNEY POLLARD: 

Peaceful Conquest 

The Industrialization of Europe 
1760-1970 M 

451pp. Oxford University Press. 
£17.50 (paperback, £7.95). 

0 19 877093 6 


It is nearly twenty years since Sidney 
Pojlard published his .Development of 
the BriM 

JwtlU known; to ; generations 
ttents: It Is .tempting ;tp seej'iq this - i 


present work ' an attesrtpl to' repeat 
this earlier achievement by writing a 
■ tekt-boak about European .indus- 
trialization, a substantial successor to 


* \ 


his .short, illustrated European. In- 
tegration, 1815-1870 (1974). But this 
he - has not done/ Instead, he has! - 
produced what is essentially : a iietni' 
not “ideas” volume aimed, it,. would, 
s^ejri, ; primarily at. academics and ■ 
based upon wide reading in a number ’ 
. of languages. Hisblbltographvtsfor- 
•mMgtye.V 

Prolessor bollard Is at' pains to,' 
emphasize, at the outset .that ihe is 
concerned solely with Europe’s in- 
dustrialization/ not’ with ■ other! 
aspects of it? economic Justofy, ar\d 
certainly dot with its ipdal , history/ . 
He; m'afces two mairi* /asssrtiojfif that' 
modern industriali^tiod, 1 started .iri ;■ 
Britain - , was transferred to parts qf .* 


the continent whole, without any 
adaptation; and that the indus- 
trialization process, both in Britain 
and abroad, can be understood only 
in regional, hot national, terms. The 
first contention may raise some eye- 
brows {especially as he goes on to 
allege that even the continental rail- 
way systems “were exactly like the 
British ones"); but the second, 
already touched upon in an Rrtiele by 
him in the Economic History Review, 
provides a salutary corrective to 
those who write economic history In 
political terms, Regional, not nation- 
al, boundaries are relevant jo . his 
preseitf; &ijrp0$ej: • .. ...V-s/;. "/ 
'V i v '-' ' •- ^ /‘‘j 

. Pollard analyses 1 thei course.of'iii* 
dustrializatioA in the various regions 
of'. Britain, pointing out .that .. these 
were all 'agriculturally, impoverished. 
Here he . finks up -with,., and. gives 
further publicity to, other work oh 
what Franklin Mendels has termed 
■ "proto-lnduatriallzatfon”- The irons- 

liliccitfivl rvf’ tka nAtu i.-l. 


mission of- the new .technology took- 
place firsV of all Xo regions. of whif 
Pollard ’calls Inner -Europe, the- parts 
situated Tn.rTts.. n'brih'West, comer 
nearest' to. the British i\ Isles. .Inner/ 
Europe' itself filled - an: - intermediate 
. position^ , Being tjpell advanced tnVjju& 
■ use of ■ finishing prbeesiei , it;, Was 
al ready, trading .‘with. : ,t|ie ‘fjeripbeml 
areas befare develo'ping’an industrial- 
momentum • of-; llt^ own;. Fridjttii'the. 
1860s . these peripheral i areas them? 

, «lvcs begeh: to follow the industrial 
. roadie though; with! a greater, distance, 
to. make tip; when’ tlje take j off, ar- 
rived. Meanwhile Britain^ no lqngefj 


able to compete with Inner Europe, 
which already possessed the new 
technology, and . perhaps lower 
labour costs, had toTook to markets 
elsewhere for its displaced manufac- 
tures. 

. ’ ' • • 

So far as the nineteenth century is 
concerned, Pollard reveals himself - 
rather surprisingly - as b good old 
laissez-faire Liberal. He does not be- 
lieve that government attempts to 
stimulate industry by protective 
duties or other means succeeded in 
promoting industrial growth. (This 
activity, when it occurred, .did so 
uspplly/.fqr^ political- reason^ ox In 
support of gome particular vested in- 
terest, not of industry in general.) 
Greater government .? intervention 
from the later nineteenth century, •' 
certainly fbr political reasons, hid tt : 
baleful influence. The movemetu to- 
wards integration, ; resulting from 
minimal effective government activity • 
before the 1870s, turned to disin- 
tegration thereafter with ) neo- 
mercantilist policies down to 5 1914; : 
and worse betweem the- wars.' Only 
siwe 1945 :has reintegration, come 
about. - but separately, ip itwo 
Europes. The past- hundred years, 
however, are Handled much more 
briefly.. Only a third pf the book' is 
devoted to mem, "presumably be- • 
cause little further ,, industrialization 
(in. Pollards underkfandihg of - the 
term) occurred' then, ! \ ' , . ' ! 1 

The bpldne$s'of the volume .must' 
arouse Admiration; but the.execu'tion : 
spoils. its adyentucOuS' concept, Pol- |,; - 
larp seems to : be - trying to 1 write - 


another text-book despite the fact 
that his book - as a whole is clearly 
aimed at the more advanced reader. 
There are long and rather tedious 
descriptions of growth in the various 
regions as they undergo Industrializa- 
tion in Britain, in Inner Europe and 
then in the periphery. These 
obscure, rather than clarify, the main 
arguments which, of course, are not 
likely to command universal accept- 
ance. 

The significance of the new tech- 
nology, the plank on which the 
whole edifice nas been built, is sure- 
ly. swggwqted. During much of the 
nineteenth - ; . cWtury the textile- 
machines and' steam-engines were 
only part of the industrialization pro- 
cess eyen in Britain. Factory chim- 
neys were for long the exception 
rather than the rule. Britain’s change 
was . achieved by using existing 
methods more efficiently/ Road vehb 
cles, for instance, did not disappear 
wth the. coming of the railways; On 
the contrary, horse transport became 
increasingly important until replaced 
by motors. (Railways did not release 
land formerly used for horses as 
stated hete on p 31; they generated . 
more- horse transport;) If the con- 
tmued-j Use of ^improved traditional • 
methods was qn i Important ‘part of 
industrial, liapon .in.; Britain, presum- 
ably this' was tfie-case on'the cohti- 
Jg?!* 1,: u’ s u es peci al| y in / Inner 
?^ p6 , , 7, hicl ! w(lS not shprt of lech- 
mcarskilh -of. the more' traditional 

Il? d b '^.‘J pqssed many of 

Wnd m eatHer times. 
It- w. .true that ’coal and iron teebno- 


‘•underdevelopmem" - w »iu. 
Rodney. Gunther Frank, and ,£ 
like - are never mentioned- B 
deliberate omission, perhaps, bui 
curious since their message u I 
vital part of that mythology which 
Bauer sets out to refute. Nor h 
admiration for an earlier generation 
of historians, notably Sir if.i.L 
Hancock, which If" 
Africanist will endorse, adequate 
reason for appearing to neglect 
seminal work by such later writers 
as Polly Hill and Tony Hopkins 

The last four essays bleakly 
examine the present state of eco- 
nomics. The cult of mathematics is 
attacked for erecting protective 
facades and equating the quantifi- 
able with the significant - with 
supporting quotations from Mar- 
shall, Keynes, Leontief, and 
Wiener, none of whom cap be 
dismissed as innumerate. Cheap 
computing has added confusion by 
encouraging the mechanical manipu- 
iation of data, as against direct 
observation and critical reflection. 
Bauer docs not discuss the curious 
rise of "cliometrics’’, which recently 
threatened to lake over economic 
history, but he does defend the 
Muse in a respectful yet critical 
assessment of Sir John Hicks’s A 
Theory of Economic History. Here 
again one would have welcomed a 
wider range of bibliographical 
reference in a discussion of the 
general problem of historical 
theory. We can share Bauer’s dis- 
taste for procrustean models, and 
echo his belief that worthwhile his- 
tory requires "the patient and 
systematic collection of material, 
and correspondingly methodical 
examination at some depth of evi- 
dence”. Sadly, this still needs to be 
said, but brief references to Pop- 
per's Poverty of Historlcism and 
the dangers of seeking general his- 
torical laws merely whet the appe- 
tite for a thorough exposition. 

Collections of reprinted essays 
rarely make wholly satisfactory 
books. Skilful editing can impose a 
seeming unity upon diverse 
themes, but sustained argument is 
Inevitably sacrificed. Even a prac- 
tised hand can do little more than 
score debating points, or risk 
alienating his readers through tedi- 
ous reiteration. In the present case 
admiration for wit and Intelligence 
is tempered by regret that a dis- 
tinguished and prolific economist 
has not, on this occasion, given us 
a fresher, more substantial book. 


logy demanded particular know-howi 
and examples are given hero of diffi- 
culties in applying it; but were the 
skills of the British and continentals 
so different that the latter, given a 
receptive economib climate, woUW 
be any less capable of mastering JW 
new techniques than the British m 
been in the later eighteenth centufl 
in picking up continental methods or, 
say, plate glassmaking? 

This is very much the Story pf 
European industrialization seen nom 
the British point of view. No doubt 
it will stimulate European criticism, 
which Pollaid will be.weU located to. 
receive now that he has moved pom. 
Sheffield to Bielefeld. The Dutch, In 
particular, may well complain about 
being banished- from Inner 
on the narrow grounds , that .then 
industrialization set in after loots • 
and those who have been Impressea 
by O’Brjen arid .Keyder's reinter- 
pretation of. economic grp^n^ tn 
France may.be justified .in wondering- 
whether the British-type; cod anp 
iron . technology was .necessarily, rae 
only route to the modern industrial 
state.- 

. It ,is unusual 1 to find, a_ ffbohpjy 
book such :-as; .tills, ^specially from 
the OUP. cbntajniriH so ‘many pnni'. 
ing errors and ill-checkcd endnpt«H 
Evpn Professpf PbilUd’f W'Wfi, 


I. ; . V.. j. 
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The orders of officialdom 


By Douglas Johnson 

CIIRiSTOPilE CIIAR1. E: 

l.cs Mauls fonctiunnaire.s tn France 

au XIX r sleek- 

26Kpp. Paris: Gallimard/Julliard. 

(JUY TIIU1LLIER: 

llurcaucratle el bureaucrales en 
France ail XIX slide. 
fi7Hpp. Geneva: Droz. 

In February 191*5 the carnet munditin 
of Le Figaro reported a marriage 
which had just taken place in tnc 
church of Sainte Clotliilde (the same 
church where, a few yenrs curlier. 
Commandant Henry had surrepti- 
tiously received the contents of the 
Gerniiin military attache's waste- 
paper basket, so setting in (rain the 
Drevtus affair). It whs between Paul 
('union, formerly of the Lcolc 
polylcclmique anti now employed at 
the Caisse des Depots, nnu Amiri e 
Dciatonr, daughter of the Director- 
General of (he Caisse dcs Ddpots. 
The nHines of the witnesses ana the 
list of guests offer a detailed guide to 
the vurious services of the adminis- 
tration with which the two families 
had connections: the Ministries of 
Finance and of War; prefects and 
tux-collectors; officials or the Banque 
dc France, the Cour des Comptes 
and the Chambre dc Commerce; 
teachers and former pupils of the 
Ecole Polytechnique and the Ecole 
des Sciences Politiques; representa- 
tives of the Faculty de M fide cine and 
the Acadfimie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques. 

On the occasion of their alliance, 
the families reveal that their cnpital 
consists in their relations, and one 
soon realizes that the French admi- 
nistration is not only the immovable 
and inescapable force which consti- 
tutes the real government of' France, 
but also that it is made up of various 
dynasties - an aristocracy, which is 


ncquiiintetl with its must Jim, mt 
cousins iind cun appraise the extent 
and the value of their positions. Such 
a wedding could have taken place 
under the Directory, the July Monar- 
chy. the Fourth Republic, or even 
luday. The administrative services of 
France form a permanent £lite. 

At the lime of the terror. Saint- 
Just was alarmed by another aspect 
of the administration. No official In 
France, he claimed, was capable of 
doing anything by himself, but he was 
obliged io appoint nn "agent sceon- 
daire”. Every " agent sccondaire" in 
turn needed to have his own sub- 
ordinates. and, thus a whole world is 
created which devotes its time to 
writing, to amassing dossiers, to 
creating work for itself. "Le minis- 
tcrc est un monde dc pHpicr. Le 
dlmon d’dcrire nous fnit In guerre, et 
I’on nc gouverne point”. Neither re- 
volution nor reaction have saved 
France from the danger which Saint- 
Just describes. 

The reference to the marriHge ut 
Sainte-ClothiUle comes (tom Clirixt- 


ophe Charlc’s collection of docu- 
ments illuminating the characteristics 
of the French administration during 
the nineteenth century, mnny of 
which have never been published be- 
fore and all of which possess u point 
and a purpose. The quotation from 
Saint-Just comes from the introduc- 
tion by Jean Tulard to Guy Thuil- 
tier's collection of articles, many of 
which first appeared in the Revue 
administrative, and all of which dis- 
cuss those individuals who have writ- 
ten about the French administration 
or particular aspects of its history, 
such as conditions of entry, promo- 
tion, discipline, method and routine. 
In spite or its title, this volume has a 
great deal lo say about (he twentieth 
century, especially about the various 
plans which weje considered for the 
creation of an Ecole Nfltionale d’Ad- 
ministration. 

Both these volumes aptly represent 
the school of historians who believe 
that it Is through , a study of the 


ailminisirutiim (hat one will umler- 
Maiul many features of French his- 
tory, even if one is concerned with 
specialized aspects of it. such as eco- 
nomics or culture. Their claim is that 
administrative history - unce looked 
upon us an adjunct to the study of 
administrative law and as u tradition- 
al form of history to he classified 
alongside (he eye-winks of diplomacy 
or the details of military manoeuvres 
and then forgotten - is a most im- 
portant element in la nouvclie his- 
mire, or that total history where 
ideas and anthropology meet. We 
should not merely be told about in- 
stitutions, we need to know about 
"mentalites" and psychology, be- 
cause of the universal obsession with 
promotion which characterizes the 
administration (or should one say 
also, the obsession with security, ana 
note how few French historians of the 
administration, secure in the fact 
that os university teachers they are 
classified as stale employees and 
have tenure, even when they take a 
job elswlicrc, in business or in poli- 
tics, discuss this aspect of their own 
situation). 

We need to see the administration 
in terms of the longue tlurie, bccnusc 
ministries survive changes of regime, 
and if the "Valsc des prfifets" does 
not occur at every significant change 
of government - occasionally it is 
little more than a fox-trot - there is 
all the more reason to study the 
mould in which so many officials 
have been cast. Both these volumes 
are concerned with the individual 
and with the everydny life of the 


f leu-pusher, with the ritual of the 
owiy bureaucrat. From some of M 
Charle's documents 'illustrating the 
lives of the great mandarins of the 
profession, we learn how they could 
be deeply moved by considerations 
affecting their dignity and their idea 
of the respect due to their position 
and rank. In 1882 the Premier Presi- 
dent of the Appeal Court at Cham- 
btfry thought it incumbent upon him 
'to accompany the Procureur Gdntfrol 


when tbiit officer left the prize-giving 
ceremony of the tholes municipnles 
tai'ijues because the Prefect had been 
given precedence, in the platform 
party, over the legal officers. This is 
not simply a story of two men who 
did not get on together, but of the 
difficult relations which existed be- 
tween the two corps, rite judiciary 
and the executive. 

M Thuillier deals with some 
aspects which arc more difficult to 
document. In the days of the quill- 
pen there was the need to sharpen 
the quill, as we know from Gttvarni 
(“Monologue d'un plumitif), and 
when the job of the clerk was simply 
in copy, it was possible to write of 
“les bras metallises par 1c travail”. 
But 1 1nnllier docs not know the date 
when biro pens (“la poinle Bic") 
became generally used in the French 
administration, thereby putting an 
end to Hie ritual of the distribution 
of ink and to the tradition of cal- 
ligraphy (In 1952 there whs n big 
advertise mem campaign on French 
radio for biros, and the Tour de 
France that year wns accompanied 
by repetitions of the song “ils cou- 
rent, Ils courcnt les poinlcs life"). It 
is easier to dale the ending of the art 
of fastening papers together by pins 
or with string, since Thuillier tells us 
that paper-clips came into use 
around 1900. It was in October 18S7 
that the Journal des foncthnnaires 
reported that “unc sorte de piano 
nfeennique dont le clavier produit au 
lieu dc sons, des lettres d'im- 
primerie" had been installed in the 
Ministry uf Agriculture, but in 1923 
it wns still necessary for an official 
report on administrative reform to 
argue its advantages. With the type- 
writer there came the presence of 
women, so that the whole atmos- 
phere of the administrative office 
changed and a host of new difficul- 
ties arose in terms of hierarchy, 
courtesy, and human relations., 
Perhaps Thuillier might . hnve 
speculated more on why it was’ that 
some nspects Of administrative life 


changed more rapidly than others. 
Thus in the 1920s tie tells us that few’ 
officials were capable of dictating a 
letter, and lie quotes a circular of 
February I94U, recommending offi- 
cials in (he Ministry of War to get 
used to dictating, "though in 1945 
there is evidence of a continued re- 
luctance to dn so. It is also true that 
the sanitury arrangements in many 
ministries were remarkably back- 
ward, and Thuillier quotes examples 
of dramatic inadequacies as late as 
1965 (those who worked in the Arc- 
hives Nutionalcs in the early 195ds 
will remember that the appearance 
of toilet paper in Ihe lavatories was 
so rare as to be startling, and gave 
rise tn the expectation of some not- 
able event, such us die fall n( a 
government). Many of these innova- 
tions are only worth recalling if one 
can at the same time explain their 
significance. Thus the use of the tele- 
phone (and in 1928 a senior civil 
servant was depicted in a play as 
being the slave of the telephone) 
must have humanized the life of 


ninny employees. The fact that many 
officials no longer begin their morn- 
ings in their olfices by reading the 
newspaper is more u commentary on' 
the French press than an indication 
of a change in bureaucratic habits. 
Whm is me proud product of the 
Ecole National© d' Administration lo 
rend? if he ls in the Paris region he 
can only wait for Le Monde to 
appear in the afternoon. 

The virtue of both these books, 
apart from their intrinsic interest and 
usefulness, is to demonstrate the rich 
possibilities of tli'is type of history 
and the opportunities it offers ' to 
those who choose (0 exploit it. 
Thuillier’s essays on Maupassant; 
Courteline and Claudel and tiieir 
administrative careers show us how 
even the most famous of bureaucrats, 
havfc, up until now, escaped die re- 
searches of the historian, while 
Christophs ■ Charle ‘ demonstrates 
something of the richness of French 
provincial records. " ■ ■ • 
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On the face of it. this is a rather 
obvious theme. With royalty abo- 
lished, it became necessary to re- 
place the person of the ’monarch with 
some alternative image capable 
simultaneously of Incarnating the 
principles of a republican regime nnd 
earning the’ recognition and approval 
of the populace at large. The classic- 


Tbere is much to- be said for the - 
view that political discourse in 
France is a sequence of allegorical 
spectacles, an alternation of symbo- 
lic historical floats. A socialist vie- ~ 
tory produces a spontaneous celebra- 
tion at the Bastille; and the newly- 
elected President Mitterrand decrees’ 
that - the Marseillaise be henceforth 
played at a faster, more martial tem- 
po. Seven years ago the locus of 
celebration fay- west of the Place de 
la Concorde nntl the national anthem 
was slowed to a pace designed less 
for mobilization than -for : reassure 
ance. A century : kgb"one was either 
for the 1 Republic or against : it 
(Clcnfencetm). The alternatives 
change, but their fundamentally 
mamch&e&n and symbolic character 
remains . much as it has been 
throughout the two centuries since 
the original forms -of discourse were 
first tentatively proposed. 

It is : the centrality of political iiri- 
agery in FrancCj and its essentially 
dualist rinturei which forms the con- 
text And the theme of Maurice 
Agulhon’s latest book, now mode 
available in translation as part of the 
arrangement - between Cambridge 
University Press and the publishing 
house of the Mdisbp des Sciences de 
1’Hotnme in Paris, Aaulhdn’s par- 
ticular focus is ’on the developing 
representations Of thei political Re- 
public; from the adaptation.. of ol?s- 
sfeni allegories 1 of liberty and justice 
at; the end of the eighteenth century 
h* .the stylized: prints and statues of 
‘ Marianne- 1 in the lost third of -the 
nineteenth. •. |l ’- l - 


al Goddess Of Liberty wns one sucli 
that lay to hand ana she was thus 
adopted and adapted over the three 
generations separating the first from 
tnc third Republics. However, in the 
hands of Professor Agulhon, the sub- 


ject proves altogether more compli- 
cated and fascinating. 

A duality emerged early on to. 
distinguish the radical from the" con- 
servative republicans, those of 1793 
and 1871 from those of 1848. Radical 
(and later socialist) representations 
of the Republic were often mobile 
and live, with young women in' 
crypto-classical, garb leading process- 
ions, while those who preferred their 

Repulic 1 established emd satisfied 
marked their preference with an en- 
thusiasm -for Marianne seated, pre- 
ferably in stone or marble. Of par- 
ticular significance was the Repub- 
lic's headgear: the phrygian cap re- 
tained throughout the last century its 
connotations of mobilization, aggres- 
sion and advance^ while a series of 
alternative adornments - a sun, a 
star or sometimes the muzzle of a 
lion. — conveyed to any' observer. 
Marianne's satisfied and established 
nature, , ■ 

Nor was .'it just a , matter pf clo- 
thing , and headgear, though these 
wore the dominant symbols. From 
lg49 onwards .(as befits France's 
leading .contemporary historian, 
Agulhon is at his. best In linking 
subtle. changes of symbolic' form with 
the events to which, they were both 
response aiid stimulus), the' tendency 
among conservatives was to accept 
the central' allegorical identification 
of ‘the regime ivlth a symbolic’ 
female, but (Hen to remove from -the 
latter all political ‘ suggestion ' by 


transfonming her first from Liberty/ 
Republic into Motherland, • and 
thence into France herself. In Ihe 
matter of statues (apd by:1860 these 
are the chief source for- Agulhon’s 
interpretation, forming as they do an 
integral part of the frenetic urban 
reconstruction and nn ever-present 
image to the urban flflneur or Baude- 
laire and others) 1 this slippage was 
achieved by surrounding Marianne 
with ail manner of lesser symbols - 
oak leaves, scales of justice, fasces, a 

« , etc - designed to detract 
he identity of the woman her- 
self. There was a brief interlude 
around 1871, when southern radicals 
(and Agulhon demonstrates beyond 
doubt the essentially meridional ori- 
gins of Marianne) achieved revenge 
by placing red caps on statues ot the 
Virgin Mary, so producing an instan- 
taneous symbolic transposition, and 
ngain in the late 1870s when pre- 
viously illicit . statuettes of the real 
Marianne moved into the town-halls 
in the wake of republican victories. . 
But by 1880 Marianne had. essential- 
ly won . her battle - and lost ifer 
initial identity. 

These arc but the bare bones of a 
subtle and wise little book, the first 
of two (a sequel on Marianne in 
power is to follow, with an exhaus- 
tive study of the official statuary 
that flourished in the wake of the 
Republic’s definitive establishment, 
after. 1880). Agulhon - is. never temp- 
ted to offer a’ reductive account of 
political and didactic art,, and ‘ is 
sensitive to, (he autonomy pf artistic 
initiative, almost td the point of 
- underpaying the- Interaction of art 
and politics which endured at least 
up until 1851. He. also fights shy of 
what ne terms "socio- 
psychoanalytical reflection", and we 
are -thus spared the confusion of 
metaphor and reality which histories 
of this sort; are! wont to jspawn, 

, i Indeed. Agulhon is so . modest in 
; his declared intention of attempting 
an essay in the . no-man's land of the 
history of political imageiy, that he 
offers only twp intefpretatiVe conclu- 


sions. The first is to suggest that the 
need for Marianne 1 andTicr compet- 
ing predecessors arose from three 
interlocking causes: in n Catholic 
country it was ensteswo establish the 
image of the Republic by exploiting 
and inverting the familiar image Of 
the Virgin; (lie residual mpna (chism 
and Ihe continuing power of the 
Church obliged the republicans to 
offer u cult of the Republic that 
would be as pervasive and personal 


as its competition; finally (Agulhon's 
preferred explanation), France might 
well have followed the American 


pattern of venerating successive pres- 
idents, .in coinage and statuary alike, 
had it not been for the unfortunate • 
fact that- so many of her statesmen, 
from Robespieri-e to Louis Napo- 
leon, displayed ' a disturbing Tack qf 
respect ror the institutions of the 
Republic and a propensity for uncon- - 
stitutional behaviour. Marianne; 
might be hard' to identify and of, 
dubious origin, but at least she could 

not stage a coyp d'6tat. 

Agulhon ’s second interpretation ;Is 
less sntisfying. He cannot avoid com- 
ing to terms with the lad that 
Marianne is a woman, but consis- 
tently avoids dealing with the ques- 
tion of why this was the case. He 
shows well How the kind of woman 
she was changed over time, from the 
exceptional slighter through the stan- 
dard-bearer In parades to the live 
artistic allegory, on stage or in aft-, 
lii one instance 1 he shows a vroman In 
the 1851 uprising in the Var under- 
going instant transformation, from 
armed nillUante into revolutionary 
allegory in a moment of popular en- 
thusiasm. But when, it : conics to 
accounting for the fact that early 
nineteenth-century republicans (ana 
socialists) saw their ideal in the clas- 
sical form of. a goddess of liberty, 
while a later generation of socialists 
represented. . (heir puiposes in the 
symbolic toriti of a male proletarian, 
Agulhon .heats a > retread Unlike 
others who have ventured into such . 
questions, he knows better . than to 
SiipposB.'that! the allegorical shift re : 


fleeted, anything determinate about 
the popular work-force. With women 
entering (lie work-force in growing, 
numbers after 1880, a reductionist 
political Imagery would have had 
Maridnne transformed into (Ires sym- 
bol of an emergent working-class af- 
ter .1880, instead of retreating into 
the coy, faux-naif role she now per- 
forms In the political cartoons of Le 
Figaro. 

In fncl Marianne never had much 
to dn with mass politics, her roots 
resting overwhelmingly in rural and 
sinall-town France south of the 
Loire, Whether she substituted there ' 
for a' weakened Catholic church - 
and there is a distinct chronological 
convergence between the- re- 
emergence of Catholicism in western 
and north-central France and the im- 
plantation of the essentials of the 
Republican faith in (he south - is a- 
suggestion raised by Agulhon., but -.- 
never properly investigated, •■] . -r ■ 

- These are' questions which ought • 
to •' receive fuller .treatment in 
Volume Two. -Jn the meantime this 
odd, allusive book is strongly recom- 
. mended to all students of French 
history and popular art alike. Its 
discursive and modest approach 
camouflages some very subtle reflec- 
tions on (he nature of interdisciplin- 
ary history, and insights into the 
infrastructure of political debate in 
modern. France. .In the. solid and 
four-square world of. French ' 
Bcademic.hlstoriography.lt is some- 
thing 'of a literary Centre Pompidou 
(not, one imagines, ; an image 
altogether to the author 1 s ilking) - all 
scaffolding and Imagination, reveal- 
ing novel perspectives dn a once- 
familiar landscape. In an excellent 
translation by Janet Lloyd . (and 
Agulhon cannot bc easy to render' 
into English, with his Impersonal . 
pronouns and suggestive, open- 1 
ended and misleadingly casual. pqra$- . 
ing) , thi? book, offers, an intriguing 1 
introduction to Agulhon's work and . ; : 
it is much to Cambridge's credit that 
they, have brought it . to the attention • 
of a wider audience. • 
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Robert A. Divine is, perhaps, one «if 
the Ica.sl “school -hound" nf tile 
American diplomatic historians, us- 
ing the term as it is normally used in 
the United States as meaning histo- 
rians of American foreign policy. Me 
has written one of the muM thought- 
ful re-e valuations of Franklin 
Roosevelt. lie is the author of an 
excellent history of the international- 
ist impulse in the United States in 
tile Second World War. And hi:, 
most recent hook. Mowing in the 
Wind; the Nuclear feM-ban Ih'bmc in 
the United Strut's W-/W (New 
Yoik, W7H) provided a most thor- 
ough cxiimiiintirtM of the internul rind 
external aspects of tile debate mi 
nuclear policy in (li United Stales 
during six of the eight years or the 
IZi.se r ill owe r presidency - a debate 
which, in its sophisticated admixture 
of advanced nuclear physics, high 
politics and deeply held inoral con- 
victions, made .«> much of what pas- 
sed for polilirnl debate over nuclear 
weapons in Britain at the same time 
seem jejune and ignorant posturing. 

Me has now turned his attention to 
the rehabilitation of President 
Eisenhower. In the onrush of Amer- 
ican political .scientists into the New 
Frontier and the arms of the Ken- 
nedy clan, President Eisenhower’s 
reputation has suffered nearly as 
much ns it used to at tEic hands of 
the cartoonist Hcrblock, and the now 
forgot ten humorists of the late 1950s 
such as Mort Said. In the Common 
Rooms of Columbia it was whispered 
that he laid only been elected us 
Vice-Chancellor because electors 
confused him with his respected ami 
respectable a ci identic brother, Dr 
Milton Eisenhower. Stories were told < 


Murk contrast to her increasing g|uh- 
:iJ involvement, lie eagerly accepted 
the Chief t'oinmand in NATO when 
it was .sot up, as the best wav nf 
keeping his name before the poten- 
tial clccturiilc. lie kept m tniu.li 
throughout this interim period with 
liis potential hack as in llte Republi- 
can party, and won the riniuiuiitiiui 
and the election not by a public draft 
but by a political fight ul great hit- 
tcrne.ss, showing himself "an adept, 
ami, nl limes ruthless politician", 
destroying Senator Taft as a rival 
only tu rehabilitate him ns an ally, 
manipulating Richard Nixon and 
throwing Ins mentor General Mar- 
shall ruthlessly to the wolves to 
appease and block nut Senator Joe 
McCarthy. 

In tliis rise to fame his greatest 
assets were his very considerable 
skill in diplomacy, his ability to pro- 
ject openness and sincerity, and his 
instinctive ability at public relations. 
Ilis concomitant weakness was a 
longing to be liked which made him 
evasive where controversy was con- 
cerned and resentful of criticism. As 
a leader ill war lie commanded men 
as strong in personality ns Montgom- 
ery and Pillion, and ileal t effectively 
with Churchill and de Gaulle while 
retaining throughout the ability to 
inspire mid reassure his own fellow 
countrymen. Me rndinted serenity. 
With this build-up, Professor Divine 
has no difficulty in showing that (lie 
hitherto accepted picture of a passive 
Eisenhower leaving foreign policy to 
the Savon arula-likc figure of John 


Foster Dulles has veiy hide torre'.- 
p» unit nee with reality. Eisenhower's 
view of lliv I're-ideiicy as ail en- 
hanced Supreme Command in which 
his Cahim l officers wore slutf offic- 
ers and the Chiefs of Service Staff 
Ids army commanders, involved of 
necessity the delegation of much of 
the day-to-day activity nl foreign re- 
|al inns "to his ‘Secretary of State. But 
in virtually every major issue he 
oven tiled «»r overrode his Secretary 
of State, toning down his rhetoric 
and restraining his activism. Dulles 
was of most use to him nut so much 
as a negotiator with foreigners as a 
ligluning-rod to divert the hostility of 
the real cold warriors of ihe Con- 
gressional Republican Right, and as 
it target for liis Democratic critics. 
I lc kept Dulles insecure, confronted al- 
ways with the fact that other foreign 
policy advisers such as Nelson 
Rockefeller or Harold Stassen had 
the cninSe to his personal staff. 

But when Divine turns to the va- 
rious episodes which he has chosen 
as the basis of his rcliabililution of 
Eisenhower, one is uncomfortably 
reminded of the difference between 
the point at which he attempted his 
reassessment of Franklin Roosevelt 
anti the present state of 
Eisenhowerstuaien. When he tackled 
Roosevelt there was a massive body 
of literature of all kinds drawing on 
the resources not only of the 
Roosevelt Library’s massive collec- 
tions of personal papers but also on 
the archives of most of the depart- 


ments nf the US government. 'I here 
is a similar, perhaps a greater body 
of evidence, proportionately speak- 
ing. bearing «»n the Eisenhower pres- 
idency. Detailed research on the 
period is only just beginning: many 
of the archives of government are 
still dosed. They can be prised open 
by use of the American freedom of 
Information Act; but it is neither mi 
easy nor a fast process. Where Brit- 
ish. French and German sources lire 
concerned, it is only now thnl a 
more extensive memoir literature is 
coming into being to support the 
published recollections of the major 
statesmen. Nor has Divine used 
effectively all that is available. 

Two examples will have to suffice. 
Divine tightly makes President 
Eisenhower rather than John Foster 
Dulles the architect of the British 
and French disaster ul Suez. Dulles, 
as he points out, was incapacitated 
by the cancer (which later killed 
him) at the vital moment of the 
Anglo-French expedition against 
Suez. At the Anglo-French meeting 
with Dulles at the end of July, 1956, 
both governments derived the im- 
pression from him that America 
would not be altogether unhappy or 
surprised if in the etui they felt 
obliged to overthrow the Egyptian 

P ovcrumcnf by force. It was the 
resident who drove Dulles to such 
turns and twists and evasive man- 
oeuvres us to make Eden and the 
French dismiss him as totally unreli- 
able. What Divine does not add is 
that it was from Eisenhower himself 


that Macmillan, visiting America m 
September^ derived L ™"™* 
hat Aincnca would keep the Sovi, 
Union off Britain’s back, and that bv 
implication (otherwise whv would 
this reassurance be sought or «jvcn"i 
that the President would not stand in 
the way of Nasser’s downfall 
Eisenhower s pursuit of the British 
government, his nl legations of had 
{tilth, and bis ciicoumgcmem of Dul- 
les s/nn/w, Herbert Hoover Junior 
in the open humiliation of Sclwvn 
Lloyd m the United Nations, seem 
peculiarly unforgiveable. And Di- 
vine's attempts to make the 
Eisenhower doctrine into anything 
more than n short course in how not 
to make policy in ihe Middle East is 
not a success. 

Where Divine is most at fault, 
however, is in his failure to reconcile 
the Eisenhower who affected amused 
tolerance for Churchill’s last 
attempts to secure n “summit" con- 
ference in 1953-54. with the 
Eisenhower whom he sees as work- 
ing incessantly for a summit confer- 
ence to cm! the Cold War with Rus- 
sia, who believed that if only he could 

S ut his convictions directly to ihe 
ovicl leadership they would he con- 
verted to his (the right) way of 
thinking. There are nuances and sulv 
tleties ficre of Eisenhower’s views of 
and relations with Britain and British 
governments, u subject to which Di- 
vine doesn’t direct his individual 
attention. All the same this is a 
fascinating and stimulating little 
book. 


Preempting the peacemaker 


By J. A. Thompson 
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of bim sitting, through sessions of the 
National Security Council following 
the arguments with the same pomM 
incomprehension as might be dis- 
played by n pass student in arts 
listening to ft meeting of the Wiener 
Kreis. His infelicities of expression 
when facing the pi ess were collected 
and retailed in Washington salons' 
and elsewhere as avidly us were liis 
frequent appearances on the golf 
course. As ft result, the Eisenhower 
of the war years has lost much of his 
lustre, and the successful organizer 
of Montgomery, Bradley and ration 
has been reduced by some writers to 
the level of a strategic srumbte-bum. 
If only for this reason. President 
Eisenhower deserved a serious re- 
evaluation; the more so ns there hus 
been h tendency among the younger 
ond more sensationalist of American 
historians to transfer their previous 
animus against President Truman as 
the (alleged) initiator of the Cold 
War to Eisenhower ns its perpe- 
tuator arid intensiiler. 

Divine’s method is to divide his 
subject’s policy under the general 
heading of die Cold War into four 
major subdivisions: his concept of 
the Presidency: his role in the (quite 
separate) Cold War in Asiu and in 
the development of the doctrine of 
massive retaliation; his role in the 
Middle East, which includes the Suez 
crisis of 1956, and the Lebanon-lraq 
crisis o! 1958; and lastly, his search 
for an accommodation with the 
Soviet Union which was to end so 
disastrously with the failure of the 
Paris “summit” in I960. 

It should he said at the start that 
Divine is no nagiographer seeking, 
hs more illustrious American histo- 
rians have sought, to rebuild his sub- 
ject’s reputation, in order to derive 
political advantage for some other 
cause in the here and now. If his 
Eisenhower is no stumble-bum, he is 
no epitome of any code of political 
morality either. In Divine’s view, 
Eisenhower conceived political ambi- 
tions as early as 1943 (when George 
Patton commented “Ike wants to be 
President so badly you can taste it”). 
He took the Presidency of Columbia 
to escape the awkward military 
moves which faced America’s Chie'f 
of Army Staff in 1946-47, when 
America s military run-down stood in 
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Rarely does the role of individuals in 
shaping history seem more impress- 
ive than nt pence conferences. The 
decisions made by a few men silling 
round a tuble determine the jurisdic- 
tions, and often the conditions, 
under which whole populations will 
live their lives, perhaps for genera- 
tions. Never was this more dramati- 
cally evident than in Paris in 1919 
when the map of Europe wos re- 
drawn by a Council of Ten that was 
later reduced to a Council of Four. 
To Keynes, these four individuals 
became “in the first months of 19 ly 
the microcosm of mankind", and the 
pen-portraits that he and that other 
disillusioned mandarin Harold Nicol- 
son sketched of the big Lhrec, 
Clemenccftu. Lloyd George and Wil- 
son - “an nld man of the world, a 
femme fatale, and a nonconformist 


clergyman" - did much to persuade 
the inter-war generation that the 
chief reason why the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles departed so far from Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points was simply that the 
slow-minded, self-righteous Amer- 
ican President was "bamboozled" by 
the wily Europeans. 

One of Wilson’s principal errors In 
the eyes of such critics had been to 
conduct negotiations ill person - to 
allow himself, in Keynes’s words, “to 
be closeted, unsupported, unadvised, 
and alone, with men much sharper 
than himself - and to neglect his 
fellow-Commissioners. Of these, the 
most prominent was undoubtedly his 
close lieutenant and “dearest 
Friend", "Coloner Edwnrd M. 
House - the possessor, according to 
Nicolson, of "the best diplomatic 
brain that America has yet pro- 
duced". House had conducted sever- 
al diplomatic missions for the Presi- 
dent both before and after American 
entry into the war and had. indeed, 
negotiated the pre-Armistice agree- 
ment with Ihe Allies in October- 
Noveniber, 1918. But during the 
course of the peace conference Itself, 
his relationship with Wilson' - de- 
scribed by Sir Horace Plunkett as 
“the strangest and most fruitful per- 
sonal alliance in human history" - 
perceptibly cooled, it is upon the 
reasons for this "break" that Profes- 


sor Inga Floto, a Danish scholar, has 
focused her intensive study. 

This book was first published in 
English by the Aarhus University 
Press in 197.1. It did not then receive 
the attention it merited and its re- 
publication as one of the Sup- 
plementary Volumes to The Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson is to be wel- 

.1 .._L !. ■ _ . 


corned, though it is n pity that the 
opportunity has not been taken tn 
integrate the material in the text, the 


notes and the appendixes in a clearer 
and less repetitious way, and to im- 

f irove the wholly inadequate index, 
t may he surmised, however, that its 
reappearance under these auspices 
owes something to the fact that it 
constitutes a pretty devastating salvo 
in a long-running historiographical 
battle between the partisans of Wil- 
son and the admirers of House. The 
former, notably Ray Stannard Bak- 
er, the President's press secretary in 
Paris and official biographer, have 
attributed the break between the two 
men to Wilson’s dissatisfaction on Ills 
return from America with the way 
House hail performed as his deputy. 
Charles Seymour, editor of House’s 
Intimate Papers . took issue with this 


interpretation, seeing the decline of 
the friendship as a less dramatic, 
more gradual process which largely 


Autumn Notes 


Silence ... It is autumn. in the borough . . . 
Rain . . . and only the rain says anything — 

A leaden peace, a wind, and on the wind 
Go liberated leaves hurrying by. 

Open up, my adoted one» let me in, 

I’ve come to you with branches and with dried 
Leaves; tn the town, a sad girl has died - 
They took her out and buried her, in the rain . . 

Let me in, it is autumn in the borough - 
The whole earth has the aspect of o tomb . . . 
Rain . . . and borne by the wind, over the town 
Go liberated leaves hurrying by. 


George Bacovia 

Trnnalnictl l»y Peter Joy 

Note: George llnevriii. widely regarded an one of (lie muni Importaiii 
Romanian | un-la of till* ceniiiry, huh burn on Srpiemlier 17 1HRI. He died 
In 19.57. 


occurred after Wilson’s stroke in 
September 1919. Others have empha- 
sized the hostility of the second Mrs 
Wilson to House, and the President's 


increasing resentment of advice ns he 
obsessively pursued his fight for the 
League or Nations. 

On the basis of the most meticu- 
lous examination of the available evi- 
dence, Professor Floto concludes 
that Baker was right in all essentials. 
Wilson withdrew his trust from the 
Colonel immediately upon his return 
to France in mid-March 1919, after 
learning (not only from House) of 
the unauthorized concessions that 
had been made during his absence, 
particularly over a preliminary pence 
treaty that made no mention of the 
League of Nations and over French 
demands for an independent Rhenish 
republic. Professor Floto is much 
concerned with the reasons for 
House’s “disloyalty" and. like other 
wntprs on Wilson and House, she is 
attracted by psychological explana- 
tions - in this case. House’s desire to 
be at the centre of events and his 
susceptibility to flattery, especially 
from Clemenceau. She" points out 
that House’s unauthorized actions 
(which included the Bullitt Mission 
to the Soviet government) reflected 


no consistent ideological position, 
and her portrait of his personality is 
a persuasive one. At the same time, 
she perhaps underestimates both the 
hardening of Wilson's opposition to 
the idea nf a preliminary peace trea- 
ty after his trip to America, and the 
growing criticism in Paris of the 
slowness of the peace-making pro- 
cess, which any loyal deputy would 
have wanted to deflect from the 
President. 

Above all, however, nothing in 
Professor Flrtlo’s account suggests 
Hint House’s actions had any signifi- 
cant influence on the final terms of 
the Treaty. On the contrary, by 
seeing the bieak us so decisive and 
• as coming so early, she absolves 
House from »nv responsibility for 
such concessions" as those over repa- 
rations and over Shantung for which 
he has sometimes been Warned. In- 
deed, it is clear that American policy 
throughout was made by Wilson, and 
it is in analysing the reasons for his 
decisions during the critical phase « 
the Conference in March and April, 
1919, that Professor Floto makes her 
most interesting and valuable con- 
tribution. The Wilson who emerges 
from these pages is very different 
from the inept idealist caricatured by 
Keynes and Nicolson. Instead, we 
see an able and ambitious politicians, 
highly conscious of the extent to 
which his political fortunes were 
bound up both with establishing 0 
League of Nations into which he 
couftl lead the United Stales, and 
with maintaining his reputation as a 
spokesman for liberalism. While Pro* 
fessor Floto agrees with Arno t- 
Mayer and N. Gordon Levin, 
that Wilson was a political reaust. 
she differs from them in seeing him 
as much less concerned with the Bol- 
shevik threat in Europe than witn 
the Republican threat in America ■ 
Professor Floto convincingly bnKs 
several of Wilson's actions, such as 
bis abandonment of his impltcjj 
threat to leave the Conference ano 
his public manifesto over Italy s 
claim to Fiume, to the reports on 
American opinion he was receiving 
from his political secretary m 
Washington, Joseph Tumulty. She 
emphasizes the way Wilson's oppo- 
nents at home and abroad remrorceu 
each other and how, far from 
occupying the omnipotent position so 
extravagantly described by Keyne 
and Nicolson, he really had little 
room for manoeuvre. 7 ne delibera- 
tions in the Council of Four may 
have been less crucial than tney 
seemed. 
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The Way It Was 
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in iv ills nl tin; same era ill Gent Ire. 
II Ill's ’The I'cillei.-i '. si c .istle"- 

V.iiiiiH riii-plk-rd in n iliiil. ."iinirv 
I.Mse li;ni linn \%< <iindi.il -Hid Imielv 


American-, in making meiimr.ilile 
poetry mil nl ilu- cm rent tmiilkls <4 
nis | ii_- i si 1 1 i.i I lite. 

Ilis gift-, an: umre positively de- 
uionsi ruled instead m ihnse poems 


Y'uinj: Jivplieid ill a dark einmirv 
vi lie l e lie Was healed 
Lf[ In die 

] nve li;id linn so min led .md lonely. 

'she hits left ii ic )■■ die all. lie. 

.iml will mil K-nu'iiih-i iny naine' 

He i in >11 lileil J lliyjh lice 
1 nve spread hi. .inns wide 

I.I I VC belli him there unlit lie died. 
The rniiilessiu'ss and divciHly 
which make an entirely sympathetic 
reading of A Full (uric difficult are 
nhscnl limn l.c'inard Clark’s 7 he 
ll'iiv It IPrts. ( link’s dominant siil>- 


; i poem like "l 'ider-hi iiiso \ which which make use • if iiivnliml.iry niem- 
allusvs ini" < link's idyll some sense \\)i L - rt . hi*. Inlcnl for the piirlku- 

ol ihe Inrce:. that Mircaien it. re- |. lt evocaiion uf visual ami ntclilc 
m .lined |i*r nie the iint.si impressive seiisalions is clear, as may lie seen m 


in the collection: the following description of a garden 

New tenants tame whh This, she si in "As 1 Re nielli tier If : 

uaeiur.. it lma L 'in.iil piessvd Iwmie m (t> ihe 

dmihled the cows in ih*- valley s 1 

ilie:i<l"'vs Mnek-wci wiili anliunii emihl 'v«»<*p 
leu scute nl slutf l<;n.ni> isl oil Ilu- velltnv elites** 

, , , . , hills: ihtii suuushed like oilh of elder in the 

left ihe U ile r- house empty. I in ml- 

Mice siullle now ihnwgh id WU(H |-:.havlni!s. piieh pint* mosilv. lav 

niiMiilwiiin iirOrind, ' 

wtieie i*nee the June engine purred ,j K . | ;jVl . r f( L -sfi and eijspy. fitinily 
neiofrr munuiics away, ' I(M> 

llw :| ir half-dr nggol with sweel j| |t . |> L .|ov: hmwn, sodden 

lllfIK's, 

llte siiilti Misled . ihe press sliniiikiii Memories also allow him t«* ironl 
ami div. widri, more public ilu-mes with o»n- 
a at the lirsi liiie in- vkiuui. This is xccii in “Hiu Hour. 


Even heft ne the puhliiaihin oi his Way It IVm. (links dominant siih- 
lu:t collection ot poems. Masks it jocl is the “blue reincmfricd lulls 
hires, in I97S, Andrew llaivcy was of an iileuli/e<l mial liiiglaiul. "Ilu* 


hires, in J97S, Andrew ii.nvey was 
licinj* widely iliul justly praised a*, a 

•iui| l highly* civilized eolleciron ro- that I an kin piciutoil going under ihe Slim ter Poems pruiliiecs die interest- changing r*nmi hit mi lint ions sue set 

7.2% »L-,y v’lritr.l «iiclkmccr’.s Iwnimci arc M<iiu*tlijnp „, g cal inf..m.ali..n Dial mure Tallis T-, alien's v.cluiy u. S^in an. I 

mid considerable emotional still accessible In Clark. Ile cieatcs a llum a tenth ot the poems eunimcnce liio J.ill oj i i.uili nr \iei n.un 

nffini&iMinnSB In ihe year, wr.rl.1 ia «1uch Ihe expel iei.ee u( ihe will, ihe pru.iuan V'. Il is nul Mir- * "c' 1 ' utl «<-■»"■.> '■ emmie, 

Slicn te a„h Ym Or.-^ he veoxnax i. Mill fell as primanr. "Will, p*i,«. iherefure lha, la.ll. ihe 

has cnllnboiateil with ihe laic Amur April *’ui u name tor daffodils strengths and weaknesses uf Skel- i -‘AW.1- 

Pcnnimitou on three volumes of (“Luster K where the church with its ton s writing apixiai to derive fruin a us . nkciuim eommuns rn r\i ™ 

t run sin Mon from Macedonian imd bell-ringers and well-tended graves is characteristic self-concern. Some of cuunyh^um of 

Serbo-Croatian folk-literature. His the pivoi of a coiiimiiiuiv, not mere- the most successful of these poems b™ it tnn aisturn Hie eqiiiiihriuni or 

i:,ipci vollectioii . which includes “re- Iv a decorative adjunct. ‘The mysicr- were completed or first nublislied in ,hc present with its unasked-fur \i- 


«.f an idealized mial liiiuland. "Ilu* ; »‘ l1 J*V- witli-i . inore publie tlu-ines with e.m- 

slladnW!., tile meadows, the lanes,/ A brief glance at the first line in- vMiuu. Hits is seen m Hie, I told 
I lie uiiililhails. the carved choirs” ties in Robin Skelton's (’ollenal where a seluMiUniy s sjnn ts field and 

. c ... • . ... ... .ili'innuui r.livm It I i ■«« 1 1 l f ■< ■ Ilk 1 'ili> Ci>l 


Pennington on three volumes ol ( Easter ); wnere me enuren wun its 
trail slu non from Macedonian mid bell-ringers and well-tended graves is 
Serbo-Croatian folk-literature. His the pivot of a commmmy. not mere- 
latest collection, which includes “re- jy a dec«irative adjunct. The myslcr- 
crealioiis" of poems from other Ian- ' L *s uf birth and death seem more 
auimes. is deeply influenced l»v that approachable within such a pattern 
w ,, r ].' and Clark is able to write of them 

with clarity and conviction. 

The result is an almost complete 
paring down of the exuberance that 
marked Masks A Faces. The new _ a . *1 i i 

Living m the world 

tilled, recording the primary experi- C7 

cnccs (of loneliness and desire, of ■ — ■ - ■ g= - l 

suffering and bereavement) common 

to both civilized and primitive com- By William ScaiYHliell 
inunitics. Harvey’s stated intention is 
to capture some of the “simplicity. 
grace and intensity" that he has I-OL IS SIMPSON: 
admired in frtlk : liternmre. The A Company i»f Poets 


were completed or first published in ,nc present »un ns uu. 
(he early l9W)s, the period just fol- s,ons ,y * t? ul ^ wr leri ’ or - 
lowing the publication of Lowell’s Skelton’s finest poems 


poems explore the 


Life Studies ami Snodgrass’s Heart's eerie coexistence in the imagination 
Needle. While Skelton’s writing can of different periods of time. The 


iinabigie-. lie make*, between the per- 
sonal and the hi‘.l*uft-al arc uu- 
-.iiaiucil tml Mimeiiincs surprising, as 
in Ilis pne ill on the death ot I lico- 
d*>rc It* icthV.e. aa t.ilHi»t Sliiris”. When 
Skelton links It* >e dike's pustliuiiunis 
■jifi tu him ot shirts with the Indian 
leader Wo r ok a who inaugurated the 
t ihust Dance War which Brought ah- 
um ihe massacre at Wounded Knee, 
the two ideas are not merely juxta- 
posed. They iniet penetrate, creating 
a composite celebration of (lie way 
id which iniiiginatiuii can go beyond 
the limits of mortality. 

Iniupiiciiicn 
tv. .Ives deaths 
Ihev sang tlih.ugli iJiiHct-., 
buys in rain 

catching llie wi*l in ilit-ir 
niuutlis, licking 
llicir lure anus. 

The sliir l fils; 

Hit' same shoulders, 
lilt* ::.1 |]Il* lieck: 

1 sluic mil from 
hi:, photograph 

The weak nett rival derives from 
Skelton’s sell -absorption entciges 
most obviiHisly in his many poems 
on sexual In vc. These lack any of the 
.subtlety nf the pieces which draw on 
mcnioiy. Skelton’s account of the 
adventures of what one poem refers 
to as his “poor, dumb/swnllen- 
he ruled iliing" is explicit and tedious- 
ly detailed. The tumescent member 
is so busy that one begins to wonder 
where its owner found the lime to 
produce the fifteen honks of poetry 
and forty-one other titles the hlurp 
credits him with completing since 
moving to Canada in I9u3. 


the book, together with an astringent 
wit. On some aspects of Pound: 
“This is the typewriter trying to do 


. . . With Keats. ! believe dim the 
loel is the least poetical of 
cings. . . . Frankly, 1 would prefer 


the work of the imagination." On you read my poetry. I think it is a 
slmddy verso: "Without an involve- tar clearer record of whin I believed 


grace :iuu intensity” that he ha* L * ’ 1 ’ ’ mem in technique, the practice ol on those days during which 1 wus 

admired in folk-literature. The A Company i»f Poets any art must degenerate into u dc- must myself. 1 ’ Amen lu that. Taken 

means he chooses to employ involve .tgsnp. Ann Arbor: University of snerate exertion of mere slowly and intermittently, however, 

a strictly limited vocabulary, minimal Michigan Press. S5.95. personality. . On Robert DuncHn: this book sheds light un a good mid 


figurative language and a generally o 472 06326 X 

timid ary formal organization. The 

following complete poem is on ex- PHILIP LEVINE: 
trenie, frit not untypical example: Hon’* Ask 

See 177pp. Ann A 


“Duncan reminds me of the French interesting man. 


these heaps 

of pale bones in the wind 
heaps 

higher than mountains 


PHILIP LEVINE- Revolution: he is both the best of Uke Tcmv Harrison in Britain 

Don’t Ask times ; and the worst of times 1 know (arid , 0 some extent, Douglas 

1,0,1 1 AsK , that il is useless to wish thul n. poet 6 unn » 1 cv i„ e sets out from ovcrtlv 

!77pp. Ann Arbor: Un.vers.ty of of this kind would try to be dearer, „ nd working-class premises! 

Michigan Press. for Ins poems are the result ot his s . 

11 472 063 27 K confusions. Nevertheless, it is 11 fad Interviewer: (hey arc the non- 

RICHARD KOSTELANFTZ: that William Blake, by persisting in celebrated, and In u sense you an 

J „ , 7 !u m . His follies, did not become wise; he eelebratinfi the anonymous. 

Hie Old Poetries and Ihe New merely became tedious." On Gary Levine: That’s right. That's my 

326pp. Ann Arbor: University of Snyder: “This may be the peace of dearest hope - that I give them 

Michigan Press. $6.95. the Orient , but I doubt it. [ think it names . . . 7'/jr Names oj the Lost, 

0 472 06319 7 is just monotony." when 1 titled my book that, I’m 

. - ■■ ===== The Interview With a Famous frying 10 g‘ v * mem Hwir names 


hiinlen mi* "When people worry about the state Writer is a dubious genre - quiddity, 

Tr, . . . .. .. of poetry m Britain, especially in someone must hope, emerging front 

This kind of writing strikes me os C0|n ' rison widi the Slates. I think ‘he quid pro quo or prompter and 

simplistic rather than simple, denn- ,[ ia( r w j„,| they are worried about is VJlt ‘ c mouthpiece; but Simpson 

tured rather than natural. Primitive Btfifatv movement and cxcilcinent trluntphanlly withstands his various 
literature, like primitive language, is G ood‘ poets arc nice to have, but grillings. Of his recent work, which 

LKlmllv rnmnlPV in IK fur* 1 r J .I ruirlidr in tioru Amprirmi frt^liinn 


liter arv movement 


withstands his various 


usually intensely complex in its for- inowen J, llh uie morc f UI1j an j tfr*se reaches, in very American fashion, 
nwl organization and derives its sun- Americans seem to be hav- after a new honesty und simplicity, 

pheity and clarity from recourse to a j J ' n| , the flin ." Jims Louis Simp- He says 

work? 'ind P nf C !nvtli °An' cnteJorise Sun ’ in 1971 ’ in a wis f a L ,d Writers have all som of ideas, but 

such u Ll ' k hnnnd in he CSSi i)' callcd ’’ Advice to the English . what counts is the treated work. I 

problematic* 1 sine/ we now lack any A <-? f J l P un y. °f together believe that my attachment to the 

il Wld0 vanc, y of Simpson s auto- surface of things will create in the 

ill m{ whiJh hnvJ tfrir biographical pieces and talks, ro- reader a greater affection for life. 

. .J._!S® et ? r _.PS5 n !i !. e ll views of contemporary poetry, and | n American writing we have Had 

a number of weird creations: a 
woman who wears a scarlet letter, 
a white whale, a hero who cannot 
make love, and so on. Blit it 
seems to me that we are short of 


■"B ivgcmcr poems ..nve views of contemporary poctrv, and 

sources in such diverse ct tit u res ns j nterv j ews . [ ( contuins a great many 

a i ^ Z ' CC afl j l j? e 5? ’f 1 ??' . good things, especially in the reviews 
Andalusian and the Christianized secl j OI , jq erc |, c | s on Allen Gins- 

Harvey denies his poems any ( Pr example: “He was perfectly 

local habitation. Bv rclyinc largely ca p a bj e of writing advertising copy 
on the devices of a print ciuturc for nn j p a y| n g bis analyst, but the voice 

^ en f, of °[ m .' h he tl ' s,nnces the f william Bloke kept breaking in." 
poems from rhythms of speech or Qf thfi samc write ^ s Journals he 

n^n? n Uni f effeC - ,lvely rfJP^? ces lhe observes ". . . dreams do not make the left . . . the child 
naming of experience with its repre- nf , u , rtni b r * 


Interviewer: They arc the non- 
celebrated, and in a sense you an 
eelebratinfi the anonymous. 

Levine: Thai's right. Thai’s my 
dearest hope - that 1 give them 
names . . . The Names of ihe Lost, 
when 1 titled my book that, I'm 
trying to give them their names 
hack . . . 

Anti: “. . . just the writing of a 
poem is a political act. 1 don 7 think 
there is anything more clear than the 
fact that our politieinns are murder- 
ing the language.” At this point in- 
terviewer and subject go into ft duel 
of condemnation: 

So if von write about a beautiful 
lake .'. . 

Yes . . . 

. . . by the very nature of its being 
polluted ■ . . 

... yes . . . 

. . . by industrial waste or military 
waste . . 

That's right . . . 

. . . it's political. 

That’s right. 

Throughout llie book Levine 


modern poetry could be, belongs 
to the flabby underbelly of cultural 
journalism, or the Higher Chat, fn 
liis preface lie touts for commissions: 
■’May I ask publishers and fnimda- 
iLuvi to note (bat four mote 
books appeal to lie behind these 
essays. . . . In the essays themselves 
humility plays host to irrelevance, 
and the resulting exchanges are 
stupefying; 

Six feet hill, slender in build. 
Ashbery lias smurtly bothered, 
graying" brawn hair, soft blue eyes, 
an incipient!)* ruddy complexion, 
.md a luxurious, druk giny, hulf- 
iiiinm mustache n round the top of 
liis mouth. Ilis handsome face is 
cupped by a lung, beakish nose. 
Except for his new glasses, he has 
looked rough! v Ihe same over the 
dozen years I have known him. 
His talk i e veals a flat, nasal, west- 
ern New York accent, atul his 
easy, infectious laughter, wide 
spaces between his front teeth. 
One afternoon this spring, when 
we met nl Brooklyn College, he 
wore a dark blue tennis shirt, light 
blue jeftns, black high top shoes 
und a deni in jacket. 

Oh, and ’The rent key to Ashbery's 
genius lies, in my opinion, in llie 
'sound' of his poetry . . . Jonathan 
Core told me. . . . 'There is a brea- 
thing quality."’ 

All this rmd more from someone 
who has, “ thankfully", "been pub- 
lished and anthologized around ihe 
world." “Some readers might like 
these essays better than my poetry, 
or vice versa. . . . One does Litera- 
ture's work in different ways. . 

The useful scries from which these 
three books come, Poets on Poetry, 


°f experience with its repre- d reading - no wonder psycho- ’• in the 
( V!! ld bctV I ee n n B«t* are piid large fees for listen- f fe 
' a ‘ h f r tfinn l g l ? n » » in? to them!" But he is too good a 

pf.?- f Wh - 1 r ttre ^ ,ns asked - t0 critic to settle for the settling of 


nndpiiying hisanalyst, Imtthevoice people who love their lives. Do namcs njimcs rB | y is a poet who The useful scries from which these 
of William Blake kept breaking ,n you know the saying by Goethe? has become Incredibly boring. I th rC e books co.nl /wL oTfocim-, 

Of the same wnter s Joiiniiils he ’Prophets to ihe right, prophets to j 0 n't think he was very talented to W ouid he morc usehil still with tftc 

observes . . . dreams do not make the left . . . tire child of the wor d hegin with, but he was able to de- -tddilion of bibliouranhies and in- 

good reading - no wonder psycho- the middle." Well. I’m a child scr Tbe snow covered with bird shit ' £1' y P 


... .... — - • - “ ailim »*"'vivu ^i ^ 

of the world. I want to write poet- very wc [[. But then he became a 
ry for people who live in the sceri as jjj Gary Snyder. They be- 
world. caute very wise men . . . and like nil 


settle for U hv .md inroe au alrv L,,,K ' . r.. IL ITT * , »urm. came very wise men . . . anci line nu 

nothingness:' inhabited iiy ghosts It is a heart warming book, confirm- wise men they are cxln.ordinnrily 

poems, disembodied voices the p ^ p . ing one’s intuition that the man - it boring ), armours himself in demotic 

PU aiscmuoaiea vo.ces. to O.t.shergs poems vvh.n ,, . is as fine n the rHoydca Corruth digs my poetry"! 

Occasionally. however, the they first came out lie says i am _ oeTn5i and ironic cadences ("Cum I gel back 

strengths of nis originals und Har- happy to have this opportunity to say . . . to the woman's tiling'!" “I'd guess 

vey’s own undeniable talent combine I was wrong - not merely wrong. Philip Leyme s Don t .\sk consists nothing could stop you"), quotes 

to surpass the limitations of the exer- obtuse. J still don t care for Howl - entirely of interviews with the poet, Keats, who is evidently His hero, and 

cise and produce writing of eloqu- Lucien Carr and Neal Cassaav were eight of them in all. one conducted ialks horse sense, as a poet should 

cnee and force. This is particularly not my idea of the best minds m by Studs Terkel. To read more than .-po you know Alun Lewis?” "No" 


Greek poems on death achieve some read. . . . what passible \i*£ CT interest is this . mcnara ivaaieianctz. whosl enu- 

of the same lyrical intensity as his That sort of generosity permeates hook?'’, he asks in his rT?f?ce. sions are about as bad as a book on 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Vital fragments 


By Michael Mason 
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With this new Blake compilation 
there draws nearer a remarkable 
event. Unless certain recent books 
become unexpectedly hard to obtain 
there will soon be available in the 
bookshops, at one time, a listing and 
detailed description of all Blake's 
visual work, every jot of it - and 
reproductions of most of it. The 
main contribution still being awaited 
is the third volume of Roger Easson 
and Robert Essick's William Blake 
Book Illustrator, which will deal with 
Binkc’s commercial book illustration 
after 1796. This degree of coverage 
must be extremely rare, if not uni- 
que. Of course it is hard to think of 
similar artists, to make the compari- 
son. But surely no painter-illustrator, 
at least in England, has ever been 
the subject of so much simultaneous, 
detailed description and reproduc- 
tion. 


long history. The handful of books 
on the visual art which will soon 
compose such a complete survey are 
the equivalent, though naturally a 
much more extensive one. of the 
Keynes edition of the writings, first 
published in 1957. Many reasons for 
the urge to completeness , to scoop- 
mg up ail the bits, may be suggested. 
To start with, Blake's surviving oul- 


f »ut is to some extent a matter of 
ragmenfs anyway; because he was 
isolated and thwarted. Then there is 


the special vitality, or pressure, in 
his work:. so that a marginal com- 
ment, a couple of lines of verse, a 
sketch of a head, a new version of a 
plate, can be an unexpectedly fresh, 
self-sufficient experience. And there 
js always the possibility of a really 
important project turning up, or at 
least the traces of it. 

This is no doubt remote, but we 
know very little about Blake's plans 
at all sorts of points. What kind of 
enterprise were the “Books of De- 
signs’ (which are known only 
through reconstruction), and how 
many were there? Butlin reproduces 
the sketch for a titlepage, the letter- 
ing now deciphered by Erdman to 
read “The American War". This is 
probably a first thought for "Amer- 
ica", but what should oe made of the 
verso of Item 444 in Butlin's cata- 
logue: another sketch for a titlepage, 
this time inscribed “Visions of 
Eternity"? 


Being thorough about Blalce hue a There are also, however, reasons 


to doubt the value of the complete- 
ness the art historians are trying to 
achieve. Blake had a narrow reper- 
toire of visual motifs and treatments, 
and this restricts the degree of in- 
terest a new or unfamiliar picture 
(even something as elaborate and 
unforeseen as the Arlington Court 
painting] is ever going to possess, in 
comparison with an equivalent piece 
of text. Suppose, for example, that 
Blake s annotated copy of Locke, or 
Burke on the Sublime and the 
Beautiful, turned up (on these “1 
wrote my opinions 1 ', he claimed). 
Blake s text includes satire, rhap- 
sody, heroic narrative, epigram, 
dream writing, and several other 
kinds, but there isn't a comparable 
range in the visual work. The big, 
overarching uniformity in the pic- 
tures is Blake’s concentration on hu- 
man subjects. Among the hundreds 
of images in Butlin's catalogue there 
is, apart from some preliminary 
work, dnlv a tiny group that does 
not include the human figure: the 
landscapes done at Felpham (and at 
1 Felpham, for Blake, “celestinl -land- 
scapes” were “distinctly seen" 
anyway). 

Another relevant peculiarity about 
Blake as an artist is that the pictures 
do not interconnect to the extent 
which their similarity of appearance 
might promise, and which would fur- 
nish one of the usual justifications 
for this kind of art-historical thor- 
oughness. There is missing the effect 


of hierarchy which commonly 
emerges when an artist's output is 
comprehensively inspected: of diffe- 
red stages of work leading into one 
another. The fascinating gap here 
involves the illuminated poems. Pre- 
liminary work for these plates is ex- 
traordinarily rare, and even then 
attended by uncertainties. As a re- 
sult, we simply do not know how 
Blake went about creating the illu- 
minated books. There are quite a 
number of untraced and "possible” 
studies, but only fourteen known and 
definite preparatory drawings, and 
these are generally very sketchy. 
There is Only one known squared 
drawing, for Plate 6 of Jerusalem, 

This and other features of Blake's 
working habits, enforced or volun- 
tary, have been an assistance to the 
art historians in carving up his visual 
output, in devising a logic for the 
various compilations which now ex- 
ist. In particular there is a tidy rela- 
tionship between Butlin’s new cata- 
logue and David Bindman’s The 
Complete Graphic Works of William 
B/axe. Butlin’s two volumes cover all 
Blnke's drawings and paintings, and 
those printed pictures (whether from 
an engraved or flat surface) which 
were issued on their own, or out of 
their original context In one of his 
books. David Bindman has dealt 
with all the printed works. Apart 
from the illustrations to Job, to 
Blair's The Grave, and for the 
. Thornton Virgil, there is no major 
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Qr f° * hh . n / w catalogue makes a 
great deal of sense, more sense than 
its materials might have been «- 
pected to permit. To have reserva- 
tions about the complete, simul- 
taneous presentation of Blake’s art is 
not to impugn the quality or intern) 
of individual projects such as th/s 
Butlin s catalogue is a magnificat 
piece of scholarship, admirably set 
out and illustrated, and not afraid la 
chance its arm on matters of inter- 
pretation. Butlin seems, in fact, to 
be a Blake enthusiast first and a 
Bloke scholar second (though no less 
a profound one). For the ^discipline 
that has made this Catalogue possi- 
ble" he thanks Professor Anthony 
Blunt. This adds an honourable note 
to a superb book. 


Georgians at work 


By J. Mordaunt Crook 


CJEOFFRKV BEARD: 

Craftsmen and Interior Decoration' In 
England/ ItfQ-UZO . . . ■ 

311pp. Edinburgh; John Bartholo- 
■mew. £30. 
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When the formidable Margaret Jour- 
• dam died in 1951, the study of eight- 
eenth-century decorative art was still in 
its adolescence. Thie, she had pub- 
ished an impressive list of volumes on 
the subject of Georgian crafts and 
craftsmanship. Bui these were primari- 
v concerned with style and techniques: 
they lacked that archival basis which 
. transforms coimoisseurship into scho- 
larship, A year after her death. Geof- 
frey Beard first began research.' He set 
out to break down a barrier which 
Jourdaln s generation had presumed 
insuperable: the anonymity of the 
Georgian craftsman. 

Jourdain’s English Decorative Plas- 
tenvork of the Renaissance (1926) had 
in fact listed the names of some two 
score plasterers, mostly derived from 
printed sources. When the Times Liter ■ 
ary Supplement reviewed this pioneer- 
ing volume on March 3, 1927, its 
anonymous critic shrugged off all ques- 
lions relating to identification, and 
concentrated instead on matters of 
style. He seems indeed to have felt 
obliged to : justify even the choice of 

■IlinlHtt In, Covins nf'roio^.< - . 


with interim reports of his findings: 
Georgian Craftsmen and their Work 
(1966); Decorative Plasterwork in 
Great Britain (1975). And now he 
presents what must surely be his finnf 
contribution us the lexicographer of 
decorative art: Craftsmen and Interior 
uecorqtion ; fn Eftglaiid l 1660-1820, 

Thia volume is divided Into three 
sections. The first deals with patron- 
age, training, materials and technique: 
tne logistics and technology of Geor- 
gian design. The second comprises a 
senes of descriptive vignettes: commis- 
sions chosen to- illustrate particular 
aspects of the subject. The third sec- 
tion is really the meat of the book: a 
biographical dictionary of craftsmen. 
Where Jourdam had forty plasterers. 
Beard has 340 - plus another 375 
joiners carpenters, locksmiths, pain- 
ters and gilders. 715 craftsmen in all,, 
and b*. many as 6,000 commissions. 
Finally, there is a usefuj bibliography 
and glossary, plus three indexes of 
persons, places and subjects. Through- 


out, style is largely discounted. “This", 
Dr Beard explains, “is not ... a 
history of stylistic change". Its illustra- 
tions, however - 145 in black and 
white, sixteen in colour - do go some 
way to make up for the lack of aesthetic- 
analysis. By combining photography 
and documented caption*, Beard sup- 
plies in fact a valuable anthology of 
visual evidence. His selection may 
seem random, his conclusions 
limited: There is more than a hint of 
bookmaking about the presentation. 
And the fragmented nature of the text 
hardly makes for easy reading. But this 
isn t really a book to read: scholars will 
plunder thc references, and laymen 
will simply gaze at the photos. 

Still, for anyone who cares to look 
closely. Beard's book is a veritable 
gold-mjne. Here is the strange stair- 
case - floating rather than flwng - at 
Cound Hall, Shropshire (c 1800), with 
timbers which seem almost to defy the 
laws of gravity. Here is the so-called 
'Grecian theatric staircase” at the 


Vyne, Hampshire (c 1765), ingeniously 
multiplying space. And here is the lacy 
Gothic plaster vault of the Saloon at 
Arbury, Warwickshire (c 1786), cling- 
ing to - rather than supporting - the 
niinsjcsf of ceilings. Grinling Gib- 
bons s miraculous carvings at Pel- 
worth, Cambridge, Burghley, Badmin- 
ton, Bolton and St PauPs; Vanbrugh’s 
rumbustious Baroque; Wyatt's 
etiolated Neo-Classicism: William 


Claydon House, Buckinghamshire, 
ana ended his days sadly as a victualler 
in Denmark Hill. The creative artists 
are there, too, of course: Artari and 
Bagutti, Bernnsconi and Franchini, 
Verrio and Laguerre, Thornhill and 
Rose. But so are the craftsmen - 
entrepreneurs, immortalized by pa- 
tent: J. A. Richter with his multico- 
loured scaglioln; Joseph Bramah with 
his flushing lavatories and unpickablc 


Kent's^ I orin m ^ n' Sni ’ J • *' an ) J 1 ' 5 Bushing lavatories and unpicicaoic 
SraftSSS* S? ree ' d , e ^? cd !° cks ; Wilfiam Croggan and tleanor 
- . . - r . Frederick, Prince of Wales, Coade, famous for their manufacture 


Ornamentation of old 


By Robin Middleton 


'. “frecdooK* . from.atmcttffol 
obligations arid techqtfcal -rtSerVa^ 
tlmis''; its ’‘unique responsiveness to 
• changes In style?’ ^all Ihefe factors 
. apparently helped to “ftjdeem Renai^ 
saqce jilasterwark from the artistic 
mrerlbrityj.whfeh -a sensitive person 
panhoj butf^elin Rcnaissanqevvoad oy 


Fragments from Greek and Raman 
Architecture 

The Classical American Edition of 
Hector d’Espouy's Plates 

P?PPv WJV. Norton. ,$19,95. - 
0' 3^3 01427 4 -I : 


V&siii compared - With 

Gothic; [that: is) the -Inferiority of .* 
laesJao imposed upoft ' instead of- pro: 


I page and a half from d’Espbuy’s own 
prefa^, translated by Henry Hope 
,i Read , , JbllpWed by a selection of 127: 
• af.tHe..20Cf plates which inrike up the 
1 wo. marvellous volumes of tfEspv 
"bu v i Fragments ■: d architecture anti- - 


imposed ‘Upon 1 Instead of- pro* ' • iwu. niaiviciiuua. yuiumn ui uLau- 
^ ^ hiatyrd of the mate?: • chty’i' ; fragments - d 'architecture anti- 
' "i :•? \ f r.': ?..■ fiapfis /« rtlevis et rcstauraiions 

‘ tjxliu* ul.« .'w : ::u * &mt$naiee$ < ile I'A'cadt- 

* .■ mie .de' Fratiie tt'Rnmp i«n«vi Href 


'r. Nearly, half ai wntuty. later; the 
emphasis hfls certairily ' changed. 
Beard!s approach ig.resolutely factual. 
For. twenty yeart he.hps delved indty 
Jibraries and county record offices; he 

. "lUS Hflprf Trmnv.oiv tfinhiaHtk 


records and county hotfse munime 
rpoms. : Every so' often he has surfaced ; the pest 


que d’ap fis leg rtieves et rcgtamamns 
des aptirtts pensiptimires 'de TAcqdfr 
T P* e i'Rbme, issued first 

; front 1896 to lSte. : Hector d'Eapo'uvi 
! thopgh hp- - SpenL rtost of his lift 
: paindug'. pnlrjis, ~\wp iraiped m i ha 
. j: architect at/lhe Ecole "des; Beaux- 
, Arjq, ^aiid /had ; himself ■ won V ihia 
-Grand Prix in 1584, and was thus 
placed td -;qipke a selection iof 
. : the pest ristpranou. studies, pipdudid : 


by the students of that school in the 
nineteenth century. His proselytes 
have less to offer, nothing to add. 


Mr Blatteau says very little more 
than dEspouy In his introduction. 
Christiane Sears adds little more by 
way of biographical information than 
is available in the dictionaries *of 
JFrpnch biography , 'though lt ia falf to . 
’add that ^he iS notably wore precise, 
Hmlly. locating d Espouy’s decorative 

• whether fir Parts'.ter Bool 
de Castellane. or inNeWYork for 
James A- Burden, dating his.publiba- 

• lions (partially) aiid- noting the date 
of his death correctly. The source of: 
uite .neyj Informatioh would seem to 
b.e family papers, but no references 

81 , v6 P- Nenry Hope Reed has 
trqhrated d Espouy’s introduction, 
which was no more ' than two pages 1 
anyway, in particular leaving out the 
expression pf thanks to Chaiivet, : 
who engrqved some of the plates.' 

• When one mrns to the reproductions 

• of piese it Is, easy enough to see why. 

°* tne^eplg: originals has . 
qu|5e lost ip the grey tone 
: . plteies-offpred here-. D’Espoliy^s . ser- ^ 

. yi.Ce able, - if sometimes ■ misleading 


. vocable, if sometimes ■ misleading 
2." 0,6 P lat eSare : omit ted ^in- 
stedd twp or three . line- captions are 
••[provided for mOst ^f. ^e.l Uiustra- 
Oioygfi not for’ alL TTic sequ- 


bulgmg with shells and writhing with 
gilded dolphins - each Illustration has 
its caption, documenting the circumst- 
ances of design and construction. 
Those anonymous craftsmen live 
again: John Shepheard, plasterer to 
Lord Chandos, “drunk from morning 
to night"; Stephen Colledge, “the 
Protestant joiner", hanged at Oxford 
in 168 1 ; Henjy Clay, who died in 1778 
worth £80,000, “made entirely out of 
his papier-machfi enterprise’*; Luke. 
Lightfoot, the temperamental genius 
who created the Rococo giones of 


fince of the plates, though it follows 
that of the original two volumes, 
now seems arbitrary and haphazard. 

.The compilation offered here - riot 
unlike the 1923 Pencil Points selec- 
tion-- is neither scholarly nor consi- 
dered, nor is it seductive. What, one 
is bound to ask. Was the point of it? 


. M qulte simply, is that it 

Is yet another exercise In propaganda 
pilj out by Classical America, a soci- 
ety founded after the Second World 
War by Henry Hope Reed to prom- 
ote a rcvival of classical architecture 
in the United states. The most not- 
able-architect of the group is John 
- Barrington Bayley, known, if at all, 
for-hfe extension of the Frick 
Museum in New York. The designs 
for which he is responsible and The 
i j 0! Z Propaganda that has cman- 
ated_£n5m the Society, in particular 
Mr Reed’s The_ Golden City (pub- 
■ J* 1559) and the journal 

Classical America . (which reached 
issue number IV- : in 3977). art riot 
1& Reed is 
^Wmed on the hfs- 
Kih f fh6 cia83 Ml tradition End not 
Sste curreni dis- 

• banalities of moderri 

arwiftCture arid. the wilder frolics of 
such practftloneft affiRobcrt Venturi. 

. have; .'moreover j -imparted a modish- 


of artificial stone. 




Geoffrey Beard is a bom accumula- 
tor. His Craftsmen, and Interior De- 
coration in England, 1660-1820 will 
tnke its place alongide Edward Croft* 
Murray’s Decorative Painting in Eng- 
land, 1537-1837 (two volumes, 1962, 
1970), Rupert Gunnis’s Dictionary of, 
British Sculptors, 1660-1851 (1955) 
and H. M. Colvin’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 
(19785 as an indispensible index of 
England’s . Georgian heritage. 


ness to his outpourings, but that is 
all. •; 

Reading - Mr Blatteau’s introduc- 
tion to the selection of d’Espbuy 
plates, it soon becomes clear (bat 
there is little Teal understanding 
among these , enthusiasts for those 
qualities that make architecture W 
art. Blatteau assumes . that U 
architects are spurred by the pint®* 
*.he has .chosen.' to imitate- classical 
architectural detail, then the quality 
of contemporary architecture would 
be improved. He falls- tp grasp that If 
ornamentation is to become an aim 
in itself then one. will be dealing, 
quite literally, with superfidailbes. 

Ornament, urises from the. idedl or 
principle needed to produce any 
■coherent organizing form, whether 

that form", be classical. Or modem, 

architecture.: An. ornamental system 
evolved as a.-ftature of one- style ... 
cannot be applied with success to 
■another, architectural system, nsjvas 

ail too obvious : during the aynjS 
throes, of Beauk-Arts classicism in 
America, which is what the members 
of QaMicaJ Aorerici -Virish to revive,- 
How different Ip 'pU - this from^our, 
own dear! Hugh Plpmme^ whos® ^ 
programme foJ- a rigorous- 
(ie Greek) revival ftmaJns^sUUjUn-, . •. 

published- ^Perhaps his^^Amen^n,: ■ 

counterparts wbuid cai^ to , teKa 'P‘W:• , v 

.• -w 

• : i-. ’ ^ r . ,- ,j 
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Allegorical and economical 
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Sir Philip Sidney was scathing about 
Tudor Drama in his Defence of 
Ptwsy, saying that the plays were 
“neither right tragedies, nor right 
comedies, mingling kings and 
clowns". Partly as u result of his 
deprecation of them, Tudor plays 
have never been popular. Indeed, 
when in 1944 C. S. Lewis gave the 
Clark lectures that were thc basis of 
his book English Literature in thc 
Sixteenth Century excluding Drama 
(1954), he didn't deem Tudor drama 
worthy even of so much notice ns the 
poetry of the period, which was at 
least included, though under the 
dubious title of “Drab Age Verse”. 

Whatever the reason for Lewis's 
disregard of Tudor drama, it affected 
university syllabuses in the 1950s and 
60s. There might be a token glance 
at the Tudor period in n course on 
“Pre-Shakespeareau Drama", in 
which, sandwiched between the 
Wakefield “Second Shepherd's Play" 
and The Spanish Tragedy, would fie 
Gammer Gurton's Needle and Gor- 
boduc or Ferrex and Porrex, “the 
first English comedy” and “the first 
English tragedy”. Yet, despite their 
equally sinking titles (Enough is as 


have proved him right. Tudor Drama 
is not drab at all, but vigorous and 
brightly coloured. 

It is unfortunate, then, that 
Volume 2 of The Revels History of 
Drama is put together ill a manner 
that could serve to perpetuate thc 
old disparagement. One glance at 
the blurb is enough to make one 
depressed. We arc told that this 
volume “surveys the period from 


Good as a Feast, The Longer thou 
Livest, the more Fool thou art. Like 
will to Like, quoth the Devil to the 
Collier) the moral interludes would 
not get a mention. They have not 
been thought to play any part in the 
development of English drama; they 
have been considered a peculiarly 


development of English drama; they 
have been considered a peculiarly 
Tudor aberration (something to do 
with the Reformation?) that hRd no 
relation lo, or effect on, anything 
that followed. 

When, in King Lear, Goneril’s 
husband defects to the side of Good, 
Goneril exclaims: “An interludel" 
She means that Albany’s behaviour 
is ridiculous, no more to be taken 
seriously than a pompous and old- 
fashioned play. Tlte term interlude 
does have an unfortunate suggestion 
of insignificance about it: n mere 
pause Between matter more worthy 
of attention (one explanation of its 
etymology is that it was originally a 
play performed between courses at 
dinner). This may be portly responsi- 
ble for its neglect: "play", with 
which it is in fact virtually synony- 
mous, is a far more attractive term. 
And until very recently it was quite 
difficult even for an assiduous 
adademic to find out very much ab- 
out Tudor Drama, for the texts of 
almost ail the plays were out of print 
and some had never been edited or 
reprinted since their appearance iri 
Tudor tipnes. Over a hundred inter- 
ludes were printed in 1 the sixteenth 
century, but where were they? 

Now, all of a sudden, Tudor Dra- 
ma is having a renaissance. It is 
difficult to know whether to ascribe 
this flowering to a sudden taste for 
intellectual . allegory among twen- 
tieth-century scholars, or to a prefer- 
ence among theatre people for eco- 
nomical, flexible plays. Texts are 
being edited (in the Revels Plays and 
in D. S. Brewer’s Tudor Interludes 
senes). This is not just a matter of 
the general expansion of , the 
academic industry - (he plays are 
being revived in [the. theatre by both 
amateurs and professionals. Back in 
1950 ,Kenr|eth Tynan observed that 
scene between Fancy , and Folly 
m Skeltbn’s Magnificence was “some 
of the rfiost professional comic writ- 
ing before. Shakespeare, and funnier 
than mych in films No one took any 
notice' Iherij; but .recent productions 
of the .play at (he Shaw Theatre in 
London, in Toronto and Jn Brighton 


volume surveys tne period irom 
I5UU-1576. which saw the transition 
from the medieval religious dram.i lo 
the secular drama of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries”. " Tran- 
sitional'' is hardly more inviting mi 
epithet than “drab”, and if the pre- 
face is not calculated to make one look 
forwurd to reading about the plays, 
it also tells us nothing of what was 
actually produced between 1500 and 
1576 and is not really accurate. Re- 
cent work on city records has shown 
that “the heyday of thc mirndc cy- 
cles" was, at least in some eases, 
actually the sixteenth century: in 
Chester the cycle was flourishing in 
1575, while people are fond of point- 
ing out that Shakespeare could have 
seen the Coventry plays. Mural 
plays, on the other hand, were still 
being performed when Shakespeare's 
plays were staged. There seems real- 
ly to have Been no transitional 
period. It is a pity that a new refer- 
ence book should take such little 
note of recent research, or of thc 
productions mentioned briefly on its 
cover. 

Glynne Wickham writes in a much 
more stimulating wav in his Plays 
anti their Makers to f576. Volume 3 
of Early English Stages. He secs the 
Tudor period as of great importance 
in the development of English dra- 
ma, and makes constant comparisons 
and cross-references from medieval 
and Tudor drama to the plays of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
He also puts Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle and Gorboduc firmly in their 
place: 

In England . . . comedy and 
tragedy, as distinct genres, de- 
veloped alongside of and out of 
religious tragi-comedy: they were 
thus supplements to rather than 
the basic or natural forms of 
medieval and Renaissance drama- 
tic structure. Ever since English 
was first established as a university 


By Paula Neuss 

probable tu scholars imljy that ihc 
Refonnation played a far mure im- 
portant rule m giving English dra- 
ma or (he Elizabethan and Jaco 
bean era its distinctive shape and 
quality than did the examples of 
classical antiquity and Renaissance 
Italy ... [Early English religious| 
drains inevitably drew its structure 
from doctrine; and granted u doc- 
trine of redemption obtainable 
through repentance, this drama 
was, inescapably, iragi-comic. And 
later comedy and tragedy must 
thus be regarded tis grafts upon 
this native root -stock, imposed 
sumewhat awkwurdly, by a rela- 
tively small but very articulate 
and influential group of bookmen. 

Tlie native English form is tragi- 
comedy: thus Sidney is answered. 
The Tudor pluys were not right 
tragedies or comedies because they 
were not supposed to he. 

Nor did they mean to conform to 
thc unities (another or Sidney's com- 
plaints was that (hey didn't), though 
they sometimes did so in jest. (Gam- 
mer Gurton's Needle parodies classic- 
al convention, for example by having 
all terrifying events, such ’ as thc 
choking of Gib the cat, and the 


lib hook (after an introductory sur- 
vey of the various kinds of early 
dr.miu - ritual, Christian, courtly, 
civic), Glynne Wickham examines Sn 
detail the medieval and Tudor play- 
wrights’ use of “device". lie shows 
how figurative devices were “handed 
on from one generation to thc next 
ns a coniuiun store-house of visual 
and verbal emblems for use (with 
such variations and additions as the 
imaginative power of each newcomer 
could supply) in one play after 
another”. Stage images are traced 
from medieval times up In 
Shakespeare (in snite ol his title 
Wiekbam fortunately docs not slop 
at 1576), with many illuminating 
comparisons being made along the 
way. Wickham illustrates, for inst- 
ance, how “the tnvern, as thc com- 
mon rendezvous of the deadly silts, 
is an image used again and again by 
thc makers of interludes In depict 


the concept of Hell". Mankind aban- 
dons his farming to “haste me to the 
alc-liause” with the vicious New 


breaking of Dr Rat’s head, lake 
place “behind thc door”, offstage.) 
Often they covered many places and 


discipline it has been normal for 
teachers to inform their pupils that 
comedy arrived in England in the 
1550s with Gammer Gurton's 
Needle . . . and that tragedy followed 
it a decade later with Gorboduc . . . 
Yet . . , enough evidence has 
emerged by now to make it seem 


vast tracts of lime conveniently and 
economically through allegory. They 
were also economical in their stag- 
ing. Interludes are particularly easy 
plays to produce, because they re- 
quire few actors (most of them are 
arranged for doubling, and can be 
put on by a company of four to six), 
no scenery and only the minimum of 
props: "most convenient”, as one 
play says, “for such as be disposed, 
either to shew this comedy in private 
houses, or otherwise". 

The combination of allegorical 
mode arid economical method pro- 
duced their common and most typic- 
al characteristic, the use of "device", 
or symbol. The allegory was original- 
ly there to convey some moral mes- 
sage (another aspect of Interludes 
that has helped to make them un- 
popular), but Tudor playwrights 
were more interested in the means 
or the medium than the message; in 
how they could most effectively and 
economically combine thought, word 
and deed. This was frequently done 
by the use of a "device'’ something 
like a dramatic concrete poem, 
where words, visual elements and 
actions all combine to produce a 
unique image that is more than the 
sum of its parts. 

In the substantial central section of 


Guise, Nowadays and Nought . to 
“gel me a lemau with a smattering 
fuce"; in The Four Elements, Sensual 
Appetite invites Humanity to “good 
pustauncc” in a tavern in order to 
corrupt him, and so on. Thc idea Is 
very well established by the time 
Falstaff makes his appearance in thc 
Bnnr's Head in Eastclieap, where 
Bardoiph’s face makes him “think 
upon hell-fire”. (It might have been 
worth mentioning the booth of Ursu- 
la the Pig-woman in Bartholomew 
Fair, too; her “I'll both baste you 
and roast you" is worthy of any devil 


tossing some poor lost soul on his 
fork.) Wiih the density and complex- 
ity ot any "device” , thie image can be 


In the Dark 

My cigarette glows, and your bones snap 
in the dark. Not another torture scene .... 

Like the men In the trenches, I don't smoke, 
in order not to give myself away to tlie enemy. 

- But the tobacco is mixed with saltpetre, 
to keep it burning .... I curse them quietly, 
the nervous little cackles of flame in my lap. 

It doesn't make sense. You know where I am - 
on the chair, , carefully holding an ashtray 
In my other hand, 8nd listening 1 to you , , . , . 
After our dred argument in your parked car, 
we are relaxing from the ordeal of each other; 
unwinding. In our dlflerent ways. - And you, 
you’re double-jointed Bnd subject toback-ache. 

I am familiar with your calisthenics, 

and the order in which you perform them -r 

a series of stretches and Yoga positions. 

I was told the fluid expands, id the 'car tUegas 
and turns to g*f. Anyway, it: restores you. ; .. . . 
On good nights, I rub my hands together ' 
and take away the static from your eyes. 

Not tonight, of course > . . . But tiven so, - 
I hear you undressing, in this, small room 
most of your things land on my feet, and. you 
got Into bed. We weren’t talking any more, 
but then, you ask, me to. com<!) to bed as well, 
dnej, thinking what, a Blessing It k to be allowed ; 
to forget our differences like this, I comply, 

: Michael Hofmann 


un indication of inoral degeneration. 
Menhisioplieles's change from fiend 
to friar is seen as an inversion of this 


device, while "Shakespeare employs 
| it) when causing Regan and Corn- 
wall to gouge Gloucester’s eyes out 

in r..n .f ■ 


in full view" of the audience. I am 
not sure about this one: Gloucester 
lias ceased to be morally degenerate 
by the time he defends Lear against 
his daughters, and is in fact “better" 
when he is blind ("l stumbled when I 
saw”). 

Wickham’s next chapter, on ‘De- 
vice and Verbal Figuration”, is less 
successful; most of tin- devices dis- 
cussed here arc not really verbal, 
though they can be compared with 
verbal techniques. For example, in 
the section entitled “Incident and 
story-line’’ Professor Wickham con- 
siders the use of exempia, with am- 
ple quotation from non-drama tic 
writings. From Jacob’s Well, a sort 
of do-it-yourself soul-cleansing 
inaniml for fifteenth -century mer- 


both comic and serious in its implica- 
tions, the tavern, the taverner and 
the drinking companions being both 
a source n f pleasure on earth and a 
cause of eternal damnation: ‘.'There 
is a devil haunts thee in the likeness 
of an old fat man". 

All the images considered in Wick- 
ham's chapter on “Device and Visual 
Figuration'* are of great interest. 
Some of them - combat, for example 
- might be basic elements of any 
drama, except that in TudoT inter- 
ludes they relate to nnd combine 
with themes and arguments on the 
.verbal level. The storming of the 
Castle of Perseverance is both an 
exciting tournament or pas d’armes 
and a metaphor of (he Human soul 
attacked hy (he World, the Flesh and 
the Devil. In the section on "dis- 
figurement of faces”, Lucifer’s fall is 

E ut beside the fnce of Wit blackened 
y Ignorance in Wit and Science as 


chants, Wickham quotes “a terrifying 
example of retributive justice"! A 
servant sent on an errand falls asleep 
and dreams that his master has died. 
His soul is brought to the King of 
Hell in n red-hot iron basket. The 
King tells hint ironically that as he 
loved rest and case on earth “thou 
schalt now tendyrly ben bathed and 
wnsschyd!” 

He is then promptly stretched out 
on an iron grid over a fire, and 
roasted with brimstone heated by 
bellows: ‘whanne he was al for- 
rnstvd, fryed & scaklyd, & thus 
fnr-brent. he roryd as a devyl for 
peyne’. Because,' alive, he was a 
glutton and a drunkard, he is now 
made to drink molten metal till it 
runs out of his nose, eyes and 
ears. When his body is black all 
over, the Devil kisses him and ’the 
feendys threwe him doun to (he 
pytte of helle'. On reluming home 
the servant 'fonde his mayster 
deed & blak as pych'. 

Wickham observes “this sensation- 
al and sardonic exemption could be 
dramatized just as it stands". It 
would not really be that easy (thc 
stage-effects would be very expen- 
sive), though if thc. stage-manager of 
The Castle of Perseverance could 
make gunpowder bum in the devil’s 
hands, enrs and arse, presumably 
molten metal could be made to run 
from this unfortunate mun's nose, 
eyes and ears. But the point is that 
the author of Jacob’s Well Is using 
true verbal techniques. He creates a 
visual effect for his audience through 
his words, rather as is done in a 
radio play. The interludes use ac- 
tions as well as words; the words do 
not have to do all the work on their 
own. (This ts not as obvious as it 
sounds, for it is not always easy to 
visualize the action; the plays nave 
far fewer stage-directions than is 
usual in later plays.) While some of 
-the devices discussed in this chapter, 
such as word-play and jokes, are 
primarily verbal, others, such as 
''Songs ond Atmospherics" have very 
little to do with language used dra- 
matically. , 

TJils is a pity, for .language. does 
- have aft especially important role in 
nioral plays, slnce.it can soipetimes 
'symbolize or stand for action, Wick- 
ham iilnplies as much in his section 
on “Disputation” which relates uni- 
versity training in rhetoric to play- 
writing, He is not happy with this 
device: “Disputation . . . possesses 
the awkward corollary of suggesting 
further questions . . . which , . . float 
provocatively around the pl$y Ito 


tease and worry us lone after the 
performance is over”. This ip fact 
was precisely the intention of writers 
like John Heywood (at least so Joel 
Altman . suggests in. 77 m Tudor Play 
of Mind)-, “loose ends", as Wickham 
calls them, were part or the game, or 
play. Language itself Is part of the 
game, ana there -are other devices 


game, ana there -are other devices 
than word-play, that might have 
been mentioned, such as repetition 
and stylistic variation. The constant 
hammering' home of the Idea of 
"heir ..in the , dialogues between 
Mepliistopheles and Faustus is part 
of the devjce which the hell-raoutn In 
the final scene also represents. The, 
contrasting verbal styles of Vice and 
Virtue In many of tne plays are one 
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way of symbolizing the choice that 
mankind has to make between them. 

Hie very choice of metre is a kind of 
device: Skelton, for example, shows 
liis characters' loss of measure partly 
by their use of bastardized or “dog- 
grel" forms of Measure's four-stress 
rhyme- royal stanza. 

The verse of these plays can cause 
problems, people being more used to 
the blank verse line. In the Revels 
volume Lois Potter has some useful 
things to say about how to read the 
four-stress line that derives from Old 
English, but she is unhappy with 
what she calls “turgid four teeners". 

Lois Potter and ulynne Wickham 
both observe that while Nathaniel 
Woodes is able to depict “the nature 
and quality of the experience' 1 of 
despair in The Conflict of Conscience, 
his verse cannot rise to the 
heights of Marlowe's in Faustus.- Lois 
Potter quotes, with some disapprov- 
al, Woodcs's “obviously serious 
attempt to pull out nil the stops for 
his hern's great outburst": 

Oh painful pain of deep disdain, oh 
griping grief uT Hell; 

Oh horror huge, oh soul suppressed, and 
slain with desperation; 

Oh heap or sins, the sum whereof no man 
ciui number well; 

Oh death, ah Turious [lames or Hell, my 
just recompcn&ation. 

just wretched wight, oh crcoiurc cursed, 
oh child of condemnation. 

Oh angry God and merciless, most 
fearful to behold 

Ob Christ, thou art no lamb to me, but 
lion fierce and bold. 

But this is splendid stuff; read it 
aloud and the rhetorical dt vices have 
their proper function. The repetition 
and alliteration arc not mere exag- 
geration but dramatically necessary: 

Wall-to-wall angst 


we tire made to realize that the “hur- 
ror" it "huge", the "flames" “fu- 
rious", that Philologus is indeed a 
“creature cursed". Whut lets it down 
to my mind is not the language but 
the fact that Anally Philologus is con- 
verted and suved. Perhaps we feci 
retrospectively that his despair is 
lacking in conviction, unlike that of 
Faustus. 

And this brings us back to the 
question of tragi-comedy. In his final 
chapter, “English Tragedy from its 
Origins to 15/6” (the last part of his 
book is concerned with the genres of 
Comedy and Tragedy), Wickham 
points out that the possibilities of 
repentance and redemption in Tudor 
plays prevent them from doing more 
than “tremble on the brink of 
tragedy" and make them “shy away 
from the tragic potential". Even Wa- 
ger’s Enough is as Good as a Feast , 
which ends with the hero Worldly 
Man being carried off by Satan, is 
called a “Comedy” and has to have a 
counterpart to the hero. Heavenly 
Man, who is saved (he could hardly 
not be, with a name like that). Anil 
Cambists is “a lamentable tragedy 
mixt full of pleasant mirth”. Wick- 
ham fittingly concludes: 

If, twenty years later, Shakespeare 
could still mock such titles in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream with 
"A tedious brief scene of young 
Pyramus/ And his love Thisbe; 
very tragical mirth” it must be 
remembered that he himself never 
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_ , , . ■ . distinguish off-screen, 

By Richard Kwietmowskl voice-over speech). 

The detail of this 

ALFRED GUZZETTI: 

Two or Three Things I Know about 
Her 

366pp. Harvard University Press. 
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type-faces to 
on-scrcen and 


Within the space of a year, Jean- 
Luc Godard appears to have made a 
successful return to art cinema with 
.fouve Qui Peat (La Vie) and ac- 
quired new popular and critical rec- 
ognition as a major director. His 
years in the cold as a controversial 
and extremist figure are forgotten. 
All this was conveyed in Britnin by 
the considerable interest in his latest 
film, by the National Film Theatre 
retrospective, and by Colin Mac- 
Cabe’s book on his work, all of 
which appeared at the end of last 
year. 

Alfred Guzzetti’s book, a shot-by- 
shot transcription of the 1966 film 
with an interpretative running com- 
mentary, reflects the 


impressive, 

and it goes much further than the 
conventional way of publishing a 
screenplay - dialogue plus occasional 
action-descriptions (often taken from 
shooting senpts which undergo con- 
siderable changes in the filming pro- 
cess). But it is still very difficult to 
follow how the film places us in 
relation to what is significant in 
sound and image. Wc have to rely 
on Guzzetti’s working out in the 
commentary, which provides little or 
no attention to how the spectator is 
“centred” or “de-centred” in the pro- 
cess of watching the Aim, a choice 
crucial to Godard's cinema. 

This study is a sort of over-reading 
of what Guzzetti calls “the most 
complex and profound work of the 
most interesting and inventive film- 
maker of our tune”. The film is very 
open to such an approach. It deals 
with a Paris working-class family, 
which adapts to the super- 
consumption of the economic boom 
in Gaullist France by the wife's turn- 
ing to part-time prostitution. 
Godard's picture of capitalist and 
sexual oppression is placed within 
the changing city-scape and a 


growing 

academic interest in his work. Writ- 
elected to eliminate either mirth or ten out of inter-departmental sessi- plethora "ora3vertising images stress- 
“persons of low degree" from his ons held weekly over an entire i n g women’s appearance and 

academic year at Harvard, it is an ~ 

attempt to organize a reading out 
of its issues and concerns through 
detailed reference to its transcript. 


By Michael Biliingion 
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Alan Ayckbourn writes enormously 
funny, popular comedies about 
middle-class people for (by and 
large) middle-class audiences. For 
thRt reason he has hnd very little 
critical attention between hard cov- 
ers. Such is the snobbery of English 
life that anyone who appeals to large 
numbers of people is automatically 
assumed to be second-rate (you only 
have to mention the name of Peter 
Shaffer in intellectual circles to see 
the knives being flashed). Yet Ayck- 
bourn is serious as well as popular. 
His seventeen best-known full-length 
plays add up to a withering portrait 
of the horror of modem marriage, of 
the battleground of family life, of the 
sexuBl exploit ativeness of middle- 
management, of the hollowness of 
familiar social rituals. His chosen 
form is farce and comedy; but be- 
hind the laughter (here is a good 
deal of pain and anger. 

Something (but not a lot) of this 
emerges in Ian Watson's book, 
which consists of sympathetic, gently 
prodding chats with Ayckbourn. In 


own tragedies. 

If Sidney was right to call Tudor 
drama “mongrel tragicomedy”, then 
Shakespeare's plays too must be put 
in the doghouse. 

Transcribing any film is difficult 
enough, but with Godard, problems 
are accentuated by the way sound 
and image contradict and collide as 
much as they combine (subtitling 
Numiro Deux entailed dealing with 
as many as four simultaneous speech 
sources). Guzzetti provides the ori- 
ginal French dialogue, at least one 

-Tl, ‘"S™ "to ^oVroumMs 

Iho dSJkSlS ioined 'win' P' Med < KOrc lin “ for sl e nifi “"‘ 

ter” plays like Joking Apart arid Just 
Between Otlrselves the result off heir 
December composition, of the onset 
of middle-age or of a growing pess- 
imism about human relations? 

Ayckbourn has obviously changed as 
a dramatist over the years; but Mr 
Watson is a little too good-mannered 
to press his subject very far. 


picts in his view an unalterable part 
of the human condition, or does he 
believe it might be ameliorated by 
social change? How is it that this 
apparently contented, secure anil 


routine. The intermingling of lan- 
guage and image is crucial: “to live 
in society today is to live in n giant 
comic strip”. 

Although Guzzetti's cross- 
references and contextualizing arc 
thorough and often absorbing (in- 
cluding extracts from the newspaper 
articles which stimulated Godard 
into making the film, and the discov- 
ery that the entire lines of one scene 
are from a Jules Feiffer cartoon), 
there is a worrying absence in the 
dense and wandering prose of a dis- 
tinction between what is textual and 
what is not. Each sequence (he di- 
vides the film into eighteen parts) is 


treated like a cryptogram bj[ ^ j 
Godard with a seemingly 
array of connotations. w \ 

The probiem stems from 

of Godard as the controlling iS ‘ 
gence who asks himself 1*2:, J 
„ rough the “I” of the Jft 1 
°* the spoken comns«C 
and through character surro»te«i < 
objects with personal iEt 
G uzzetti is in danger of treating i 
film too much as an artist’* mmT- ; 
meditation. Some “expansions* * 
justifiable (shots of cranes read a i 
pun on the French word w 
meaning both crane and, In Si 
prostitute) while others are <3 - 
not (a San Francisco travel mu ■■ 
“serves Godard as an aHulaiiJ 
Hitchcock’s Vertigo and its on ’. 
preoccupation with looking and mi-; 
ing images, particularly tbme d , 
women). 

This permits him to disown cerna 
inconsistencies in Godard's diq 
(“T he image/sound combination btn - 
is not, I think, entirely ufe 
Godard's control”), and prodwfe- 
extraordinary judgment of the fai : 
second half as “thin, flat, and ate 
boring" because Godard daims h 
“artist’s exemption" from die Oak 
is making, which Guzzetti interna 
as the negation of a “politique . 

What this study neuates a fe j 
troys is Godard’s emphasis on as- ( 
tradition, making, as MacCabetPi;' 
ideas, images and sounds soggHirw ! 
rather than coherently argued! fife' 
this film, he set in motion a wM 1 
of uncertainty in making films :• 
cully (as opposed to malting pontid | 
films); a method, that is, which* | 
gages the spectator in the uDcatshn j 
of nis or her own position, expedq : 
“cinema”, but having to think »bn ! 
its production and consumption. As <- 
an attempt to put some of the 
of this film in a wider contest G* ; 
zetti’s approach is good, but nfl# * 
than a (self-proclaimed) analjif I 
the film, it is more a drift saosi 


Against the mainstream 


By David Edgar 


Where the book is instructive is in 
its biographical details (Ayckbourn's 
mother was a prolific short-story wri- 
ter who gave her son his own tiny 
typewriter) and in its account of the 
influences on the young dramatist. 
We learn a lot about his early years 
as actor and stage-manager with that 
prophet of Theatre in the Round, 
Stephen Joseph, in Scarborough, and 
of the way he acquired a love of 
lighting, sound and the box-of-tricks 
aspects of theatre; in a revealing 
phrase Ayckbourn ssys you have to 
enjoy imagining the three floors of 


RICHARD FINDLATER (Editor): 

At the Royal Court 
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ing our for cupids, its position on the 
border between Chelsea and Bel- 
gravia, and indeed its very name. 

But in fact the essence of the Court 
has always been its antagonism to the 
mainstream, the uneasy nml challeng- 
ing relationship between its product 
and its shabbily gilded frame. What 
makes the Court importantly different 
from the Fringe Is precisely the sense 
that wbat Nigel Williams, in his contri- 


B of the Royal Court with the pub- 
n of the kind of glossy, coffee 
table volume more often associated 
with gardening and country houses; 
even more so as the book is not the 6ort 


“humanists" over the socialist! . 

tragedy for the Court, and it Is tain| i 
time to recover". 

The evidence for Hare's rij***® | 
overwhelming; the mid-1970s ; 
Indeed n bleakly backward ^ || 
period, and the success oft[*WP 
Shakespeare Company’s >• 

Theatre (and of many other sn)JH» 
London theatres) was built on to* 
duction of plays which stioow 
been premiered at Sloan* > * 
(though, as Hare points out, toe 


of thing the owners of houses with 
you might enjoy an executive toy ■ unnia in #i!n inin Mmu nf »>>* 


It is a nice irony that the English Stage 

Company should celebrate the i. “17TL — 'j 

twenty-fifth annivepary qf.lt, ocot- L^S' h ^i s “.' 

output has been set within the kind of 

theatre building that the company was impressive ami e»wiua*»« —r — 
established to counter. It is constantly the production of plays from anflsjj 
fighting its own space, and its produc- 
tions have thus always been a 
metaphor of its purpose. In his essay, 

David Hare writes: 


did in this period carve 
impressive and exclusive lepnWg 
the production of plays fr? ma ?r a™ 
the Third World). Ever since M 
[he first Old Guard in*WT 


ft 


. . i°y’ 

e also emerges as an .excellent 
raconteur: there are stories about 
Donaid Wolfit supplementing his gin 

r B with Holy Water while playing In a 

many ways the least illuminating of Jesuit theatre and of Ayckbourn’s 
the seven sections is “Plays and own skilful evasion of National Ser- 
Themes", where Ayckbourn does vice by offering to help a literary- 
some Boycott-tike stonewaiting when minded Medical Officer get a book 
confronted with the darker aspects of published. 
his r plays. '.If .JPinter. wrote abou|_ the 


vants to dip into. Many of the photo- 
graphs reflect the Court's traditional 
concerns: there is John Normingtoh, 
stripped and terrorized in Edward 
Bond's The Fool, Peter Postlethwaite 
in BUI Morrison’s Flying Blind, wear- 
ing rto more than an expression of con- 
cern and a saxophone, and, from Joe 
Orton's What the Butler Saw, Kevin 
Ll°yd covering bis nakedness with a 
'^Ln,iiVoh?r,»V * Ayckbourn emerges from the con- -, policeman’s helmet.’ There is also 
‘'TSySSSi “ amlablc ' aMcd0Ul - "to* .Art School 


I think 
me there 
finding a 

assumed, without a moment's self 
doubt, that the dominant culture 
of the day was garbage, because 
the values of the society were rot- 
ten; that, in particular, literary 
affairs in this country are largely in 


N 


X 
r \ 


I - ' 


n.inUrtii* liini-skinncd about criticism, hostile 

iJ, th h.7t hS d ?r t0 didacticism, technically explore- 

lo»- but . he is- reluctant (like pipSt . ru {A loVc with the art and craft of 
writers) to discuss extrapolated - T “* ,n -- - ine arI flna cran 01 

Ihetfles- He shoots down the kite 
which 1 once flew that he is a leftist) 
subversive in boulevardier’s clothing. 

Only on marriage, with its false ex* 

f delations, its hurtful quarrels, its 
requent subordination of one pait- 



theatie: if asked to .write a farce for 
five non-Engiish-speaking unicyclists 
set in a broom-cupboard you feel he 
could do it. We also learn a lot 
about his method of working. That, 
for instance, it often needs not' one 
but eight ideas to get a play off the 
that the Tack of doors in 
the-round means (hat he 
. . . , ?i . .pqnlure up some ingenious, 
farcical equivalent; that the oiggest 



model in De 
Cath\ 

Lay-l _ 

to test' the limits of the 1966 Theatres 
Act, and performed In 1971 at the 
Theatre Upstairs. 

When George Devine left the Royal 
Court, he said that he bad been “after a 
theatre that would be part of the intel- 
lectual life of the country” and that “in 
this respect J feel I utterly foiled’’. He 
had wanted to Change the attitude of 


the hands of a sold^ut righl-wing 
.. middle class who can't, write; and wbat D 00 fl ee ^ ^i 

'that therefore in artistic matters JSJStodo : Xji: 

you must, at whatever cost, trust P re P arcd 0 °‘ 
your own experience and believe 
nothing you read in the news- 
papers. 

Howcould such people ever think it 
worth aspiring to the mainstream of 
such a culture? 

C° urt bus never been a polite 
theatre, and its silver jubilee has not 
beenparbadarty polite either. Richard 


In Contemporary Austral^^, 

cenlly appeared, the! wfl T^jMil 
Holloway, has assembled .. 

published criticisms on 




tlye- .Why is. Avckbouiin .so fascin- 
ated, ' . almost ' like a Scarborough 
fysen, with the havoc wrought by the 
well-meaning? Why are mothers in 
his plays so qften uhseen destroyers? 
I s'- the quiet despair Ayckbourn de- 


touched. Ayckbourn is me Uitdis- perhaps the English Stage Companv ‘S n ,^X r ^ with his state ‘ Lawler, 

puted^ master of G-plan angsf | and itav iShqu&f- beat the.RoyffcoiS at?lf *he l97fls. the Court White in chronolo^^y, 

source still rentsihs something of ^ ^ “g,' ^ventiS? P^tal offers. I 


from and how he works,! ;it jcaVes 
much of hi$ bleak observation, un- 
touched. Ayckbourn is the! jiridisr 


Love sickness 


By Kate Flint 


KATE LAZI.O: 

Forever After 

27Knn. The Budlcy Head. £h.50. 
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The central characters of Kate Lazio's 
moving new novel arc well aware of the 
potential co mi ness of their situation. 
Witty, attractive Sara- as the dust jack- 
et bills her - falls passionately, irrevoc- 
ably in love with Jason, her hospital 
doctor, who boasts the requisite heart- 
melting blend: professional success 
and warm brown eyes. This hospital 
romance is decidedly up-market: noth 
lovers are in their forties, with stable if 
imsaiisfyiug marriages, children, and a 
secure amount of real estate. Moreov- 
er. Sara is herself publicly successful, a 
writer, keeping her own record of her 
spreading disease, anil initially select- 
ing Jason as the subject of an article. 
She poses him questions, not in an 
emotion-generating l6le-a-t6le, but in 
her neatly legible script: what would 
been his greatest professional triumphs 
and worst traumas? are men or women 
better patients? has he ever felt that a 
case warranted suicide nr ever helped a 
patient who asked to die? 

These last two questions are ones 
recurrently posed by the novel, for the 
theme of moral responsibility, in both 
medical and personal spheres, is as 
important as that of Sara and Jason’s 
developing affnir. Just us Sara per- 
ceives her doctor as a literary subject, 
so her body, for him, is much more 
than a site of sexuRl speculation mid 
gratification. It is a love object inde- 
pendent of the passions, through which 
cancer spreads like a Mexican jumping 
bean from breast to bone, liver and 
lung, as he once leRrnt ns a medical 
school litany. Sara struggles with in- 
creasingly severe stabs of pain, and 


with maintaining a public wryness 
rather than revealing her private anger 
and panic, not to mention with succes- 
sive feelings of absurdity and guilt as 
her relationship with Jason develops. 
He. for his pari, feels understandable 
caution at getting involved with a 
particular patient and simultaneously 
shows perpetual stress at being to some 
extent involved with them all, sym- 
pathizing with the grief and bitterness 
of a bereaved husband, and feeling 
robbed and frustrated himself when 
the teenage Laura fails to respond to 
uny treatment. The fact of Sara's own 
unfavourable prognosis comes to 
deepen both his personal attachment 
to her and his professional tight against 
the disease. While cancer patients 
carry around clippings of miracle cures 
culled from magazines, so Jnson is 
prepared, in the ease or Sara, to look 
Inwards the fringes of the accepted 
medical world, investigating the re- 
ported properties of an African ircc- 
nark derivative. 

Since this tree-hark treatment is 
being tested on a tropical island, 
festooned with the regulntion 
bougainvillea and parrots flitting 
among the nutmeg trees. Kate makes 
full use of the idyllic surroundings to 
heighten the emotion of this middle- 
aged Lore Story, Certainly some of 
her dialogue is of the stuff of which 
waiting-room fictions are made. But 
what saves the nuvel from falling 
totally into sentimentality is the tech- 
nical specificity and accuracy of its 
medical details. It is not a story for 
hypochondriacs. Nor does it pretend 
to be reassuring about the lengthy 
process of bone scanning under the 
ereul searching metal eye, or try to 
hide the side-effects or chemotncr- 
apy. radiation, hormone suppressants 
and a variety of named drugs. This 
romantic novel's title may echo a 
hundred popular fictions, but there is 
a deathly irony to the meaning of 
Forever After. 


Homage to Andalusia 


By Peter Lewis 
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JOHN CANNON: 

Stranger to Sereno 

I57pp. Bodley Head. £6.50. 
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The back dust-incket of John Can- 
non’s first novel. Stranger to Sereno, 
is most unusual in being n drawing of 
the author rather than a photograph. 
Taken in conjunction witn the open- 
ing section of the book, it crcnles 
intriguing possibilities of some kind 
of reflexive or even Chinese-box 
narrative in which Cannon will func- 
tion as both author and participant. 
The first-person narrator of the pro- 
logue, a professional writer who does 
voluntary work for the Salvation 
Army and is planning a visit to Spain 
where he is going to write a stage 
version of a classic novel, could easi- 
ly be identified with Cannon himself, 
who recently spent five years in 
Andalusia and who dedicates the 
book “To all my friends in Spain”. 
The natratOT .^escribes his meetings 
with an elderly man dying of cancer, 
Richard Whitehouse, once an artist 
specializing in portraits and himself 
the son of a painter. Whitehouse, 
after revealing his life story, urges 
the narrator to follow in nis foot- 
steps by visiting .the. village of 
Sereno del Rio in Andalusia, where 
}ne most memorable events of his 
life took place in 1936. • . , 

■ Yet IF the prologue sets up a num- 
ber of possible fictional gambits, the 
rest of the novel (apart from a three- 
page epilogue) fails to pursue any of 
mem except for the most straight- 
forward, The first-person narration 

S res way to a thoroughly orthodox 
ird-person omniscient narrative de- 
scribing Whitehouse 's arrival in Sere- 
no not long before the Spanish Civil 
War and hfs subsequent out uninten- 
tional involvement in the events of 
that bloody summer. Stranger to 
Sereno Is, therefore, a novel about 
me Civil War, but one in which 
Cannon narrows his focus to one 
V 'be?^ ^ uritlg U* ea f?y itnges of the 
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commentary 


Aristotle and the art of football 


By Andrew Hislop 

Escape- to Victory 

Odcon Cinema, Leicester Square 


So much has been written about 
the Spanish Civil War, including a 
great deal of sentimental and politic- 
al nonsense, that we have the right 
to expect any new work, whether 
fiction or non-fletion, to justify itself 
by illuminating the conflict in an 
unexpected way. What a novel could 
do that would still be valuable would 
be to recreate the Spanish experi- 
ence of that time from within. By limit- 
ing the canvas of his novel to one 
community, ranging from aristocratic 
landowner through the village 
bourgeoisie to the skilled and unskil- 
led artisans and peasants. Cannon 
creates the means to provide such a 
treatment. Sadly, he muffs (he 
opportunity. 

Not that Cannon presents us with 
a set of walking slogans, or sees 
things in terms of black and while: 
the landlord, Don Francisco, may 
run his estate like a medieval lord 
but he is far from being a fascist 
beast, while some of (he loyalist and 
leftist fighters are just hs capable of 
vicious brutality as the regular sol- 
diers who arrive In Sereno to avenge 
the villagers' successful siege. . Never- 
theless, most of the characterization 
is superficial so that even the prin- 
cipal figures, Rpart from the only 
non-Spanish one (Whitehouse), con- 
form to predictable types: the village 
blacksmith and ptrong man, Jesus 
VargRs, who is also an anarchist and 
natural leader of men; the school- 
master intellectual, Antonio Miran- 
da, who is also the traitor within the 
gates; the priest, Don Carlos, whose 
political allegiances are Inevitably 
thought to be reactionary. 

Cannon's account of the! villagers’ 
battle with the local police, their 
wrecking of Don Francisco's hacien- 
da, antf the j reprisals of the army, 
works well at the level of exciting 
narrative, and his treatment of an' 
Englishman accidentally caught up in 
a social and political conflagration. he. 
does not comprehend is unusual and 
interesting. Yet while the events 
Cannon describes. do epitomize much 
that went on during the Civil War, 
he would have had to be more artis- 
tically daring to clarify: the complex 
.and contradictory humai) factors 
underlying those event*. 


"None of us fcul or Imik like world- 
class players" - the mckncy tones 
come a little less naturally now. bat 
Michael Caine's body is true to the 
words as he wuddlcs out with his 
squad of prisoners of war to train for 
their footoul! match against the Ger- 
man national team. Too true. Tiic 
squad have been given better rations 
by the Germans, but from the begin- 
ning of the film Caine looks as 
though he has hceii pulling in extra 
training in Langun's Brasserie for a 
De Niro grow-with-your-parl role, 
rather than for that of a West Hum 
and England footballer toudicned by 
Nazi bed and board. A diminutive 
Spanish waiter appears (o hnvc been 
brought along to give credence to 
Caine’s opinions of the players. 
Close inspection reveals, however, 
that he is Spurs' Argentinian midfield 
player “Ossie" Ardiles. 

The trouble with Escape to Victory 
is not that it demands the suspension 
of disbelief - one form of audience 

E articulation which never harms the 
Dx-otfice - but that it disturbs its 
incredibility by giving us grounds for 
belief and then changing the cinema- 
tic codes of credulity before half- 
time. Caine, with a little make- 
believe, can be accepted as a foot- 
baller (Puskas and Francis Lee were 
never Twiggies). This is the basic 
“we know ne can't but we 'll pretend 
lie can” actor-as-hero form of sus- 

K cnsion of disbelief. Pole and Bobby 
loorc can be accepted as unknown 
discoveries. (Pelc plays a Trinidnd 
soldier!) This is the “we know lie can 
and will but we'll pretend we don’t” 
hero-as-actor form of suspension 
(which invites a conspiracy between 
audience and hero against those 
members of Equity pretending not to 
be in the know). We can even accept 
the combination of both these forms 


when, at the beginning of (he film, 
Caine, the old pro, organizes match- 
es to sec which of the prisoners is 
good enough to play a German army 
team. (Pcle, Moore and John Ware 
among others puss the test.) But 
then the match is upgraded to he 
against the German national (cam. 
Caine usks for, uiul gets, sundry in- 
ternational footballers from other 
prisonei-of-wai camps. These are 
played, except lor the Last iiino- 
nenns, by sundry intcrnatioiiiil foot- 
nailers who, though belter known on 
the Continent, arc far less famous 
than the “unknowns''. Moore and 
Pelc. 

At this point the film adds to our 
confusion ny abandoning all pretence 
of explanation ns to who's who - 
whether each player, however well- 
known he is. is meant to be playing 
an unknown, u not so well-known or 
a very well-known footballer. An en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge of football 
only adds to the problem. The afi- 
cionado recognizes the talented 
young Ipswich winger Kevin O' Cal - 
loglian. only (o find him playing the 
English goalkeeper. This miscasting, 
perverse even by Hollywood's stand- 
ards, comes to a brief and brutal end 
when Caine has to break O'Cal- 
loghun’s arm so that Sylvester Stal- 
lone can be ler out of the punish- 
ment coop to replace him, This is 
not because Stallone is a belter 
goalkeeper - everyone inside and 
outside the fim knows he isn't - hut 
because, only having joined the 
squad in order to escape (which lie 
docs by deforming French and Ger- 
man with the nasal skill he normally 
reserves for the English language) he 
has allowed himself to be recaptured 
so as to tell the players of the French 
Resistance's plans for their get-nut 


during the match. (This is the ''truly 
Bath form of escape: a gaping hole 
made in the communal bath which 
leads to the Paris sewers.) As 
Rocky. Stallone is a curious case of 
the double-hind retrospective form 
of suspension of disbelief - we be- 
lieve in him more as a bum no-hope 
boxer made good because he was a 
bum no-hope actor made good by 


making a film about a bum: hence 
Rocky U. Iff . . . . In this film we 
know he'll make good and save the 
vital penally, but Because he's got to 
pretend not in he Rocky between 
the remakes he catches the hall 
rather than punches it away. 

A complete ignorance of football- 
ing personal i lies dues not avoid all 
I'linfiftiun either, since we are left 
with rise quest io a of which players 
look like players. Sume look fit 
throughout the film, others like 
Moore, Mike Summcrbcc nnd the 
Dutchman Co Prins have obviously 
dabbled with brasserie training tech- 
niques (and Prins has grey hair to 
boot). One could Ih: prepared to 
leave out all consideration of the 
physical attributes of footballers for 
the sake of the film, but for the East 
Europeans, who (urn out to he 
skeletons too emaciated to kick a 
hall (the “we know they can't but 
we'll pretend they could” minor- 
aclors-as- fallen-heroes form of sus- 
pension). One could even pretend 
that though one can be too thin to 
play football, it is difficult to be too 
fat. But then Ardiles looks all bones. 

To distract us from this collective 
identity crisis, the non-playing cast 
prove that a new generation of En- 
glish actors can slip into their war- 
film roles ns easily ns the last (Clive 
Mcrrison is excellent us the camp 
forger), and the Germans speak Ger- 
man even to Sylvester Stallone. 
There is a theme of class conflict 
between the officers, who put escape 
before football, and the players, who 
out football before escape; and John 
Huston proves that great directors 
have to earn a living. 

The match itself is a mixture of 
cun tact karate and amazing ball 
skills. Who wins? Let us say dial the 
German team consists of the 
Hungarian national team (the “most 
foreigners will do as most foreigners'' 
form of suspension), two Ipswich re- 
serves and the ex-captain of the New 
York Cosmos who has entered acting 
school. He shows great eyeball con- 
trol in liis starc-oul with Stallone. 


The Fringe and the future of theatre 


By Harold Hobson 


Andrew Cruicksliank, the famous 
National Theatre actor who for many 
years past has been President of the 
Fringe at the Edinburgh Festival, 
chaired a conference on August 24 
of which the declared purpose wns to 
“discuss the theatre, its finance, its' 
present condition, its future, and its 
relationship to the Fringe." These 
words occurred not omy in the 
announcements of the official Festiv- 
al brochure, which is the bible, con- 
stantly consulted, of the 450 com- 

E anies which make up the Fringe,' 
ut on hundreds of leaflets displayed 
in shop windows throughout Edin- 
burgh, for Mr Cruickshank is well 
known to be very apprehensive (as 
well he might be) of what will hap- 
pen when the leases of many West 
End theatres fall in during tue next 
few years. The question in -the minds 
of everyone connected with this con- 
ference, widely considered to be the 
most important Fringe event of the- 
Festival, was what, if anything, can 
the Fringe do to. , help to save the 
theatre? 

The answer given by the confer- 
ence was unequivocal. The attitude 
to the theatre of t|ie sort of company 
which belongs to the Fringe has 
changed beyond recognition during 
the last quarter of a century. In 1958 
the theatre, os the ordinary theatre-, 
goer. understands .the term, was a 
fortress to be besieged. Beckett, 
Brecht, Osborne and Pinter had 
already breached its wails. It was a 
place that' the young desired to cap- 
ture. But it was sadly obvious from 
the conference that Fringe com- 
panies now regard the conventional 
and subsidized theatres not as for- 


tresses, but as broken-down shacks 
to be ignored. There are no new 
Pinters and Becketts to keep interest 
in the theatre alive. Julian Parrish 
(Oxford Theatre Group) said as 
much when he declared that for the 
last twenty years the Group has had 
to write its own plays. Hundreds of 
people had been expected to turn up 
at the meeting. At the morning ses- 
sion there were no more thnn fifty. 

It is impossible to question even 
fifty people, but as far as I could 
make out, of the 450 Fringe com- 
panies, only four had sent a repre- 
sentative. This honourable and con- 
cerned quartet were the Edinburgh 
Graduate Theatre Group, London 
University, Oxford, '! and Miss 
Dorothy Stuart, who fc presenting a 
One-woman show called' Moll Flan- 
ders. Four companies out of sixty 
times as many suggests that what the 
Fringe will do for the theatre as Mr 
Cruickshank understands it is no- 
thing. 

There was some talk of the fi- 
nances' of the Fringe- Richard dc 
Marco, whose services to' the Fringe, 
particularly in the introduction of 
Polish companies, have been remark-., 
abfe, is in favour of subsidy for; it. . 
The, temper of the meeting was 
strongly opposed to subsidy, but "a 
London representative pointed out 
(hat it had coat bis company £100 
merely to transport its sets from 
London to Edinburgh. He wondered 
Whether something could not be : 
done to co-prdinate transport, which 1 
would bring about considerable eco- 
nomies. This idea was received with • 
great favour, and .Mf Cruickshank 
agreed enthlsiasticaJly to do some- 
thing about it. -SomeDody wondered 
whether artists appearing in the 
Fringe; often with little money to 
spare, might not be' given free a amis- 


sion to other Fringe shows. Mr Par- 
rish who is a master of clear speech, 
indicated that if a show is worth 
putting on, it is worth paying to see. 
\s one who hasn’t paid for his seat 
once in the last forty years, I regard 
this view with sympathy. 

The meeting, however, was not 
concerned only with itself. We were 
all anthered together in the Fringe 
Club, which stands like n grim Bas- 
tille amidst a scene of destruction 
and desolation (hat spells (he ruin of 
one of Edinburgh’s loveliest areas, 
George Square. This desecration is 
the work, riot of capitalist entre- 
preneurs (who are expected to do 
anything for money) but of .the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 'An' excep- 
tionafly charming and broadminded 
don had explained to roe the day 
before that it was an example of true 
tragedy: the accomplishment of good 
by the destruction of good. 

With such representatives of the 
Fringe and the general public as had 
turned up, however, this argument 
did not wash. The conduct of the 
Uriivensity was condemned without 
any voice except that of Mrs Mickey 
York (Edinburgh Graduate Theatre 
Group) being raised in its defence. 
This was a bizarre ending to a meet- 
ing called to discuss how the Fringe 
could help the future of the theatre. 
So far as L was able to make out (I 
arrived towards the close of Mr 
Cruickshank's opening speech) the 
subject of the meeting was never 
even mentioned. As soon as Edin- 
burgh University had received its re- 
proach Cruickshank declared the 
morning session to be closed, and 
indicated, to the consternation of 
visitors from New Zealand and other 
distant places, that the afternoon ses- 
sion would not take place. 
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